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FOREWORD 


In accordance with our usual practice, the July issue of The Annals contains 
the addresses given at The Academy’s annual meeting. This volume contains the 
papers presented at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting held in Philadelphia on April 
18 and 19, 1947. . 

There were present not only hundreds of members of The Academy but other 
hundreds of specially appointed delegates from institutions and organizations in all 
parts of the world. These meetings are regularly devoted to a discussion of world 
affairs. Since public attention is now centered on the United Nations, the general 
topic chosen for the two days was “Progress and Prospects of the United Nations.” 
Members and friends will recall that the subject of the Annual Meeting in 1946 


was “Making the United Nations Work.” 
ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 
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T IS a common error to assign more 
creative power to words than they 
in fact possess. We hide our verbal 
fetishism, more adroitly than do primi- 
tive cultures, under an elaborate net 
of abstractions; but we remain charmed 
by the magic. Even our contemporary 
semanticists, with their suggestion that 
we can solve our problems by correct 
definitions of terms, are giving negative 
witness to the verbal influences. 

In political and historical analysis, 
this error has as one of its forms the 
habit of overestimating the causal im- 
portance of documents—treaties, char- 
ters, declarations, constitutions, and so 
on. We often say, for example, that 
such and such a treaty ended this or 
that war. For convenience in assigning 
a date, or from a formal and juridical 
standpoint, a statement of this kind 
may be useful. But as a rule it will 
be inexact. A war, in the sense of a 
specific social process, is not in reality 
ended by a treaty—that is, by words. 
It is brought to an end by battles and 
campaigns, and by the operation of 
various other political and social forces. 
The treaty, the words, merely symbolize 
what has already taken place on the 
nonverbal plane of action. 

Even in the case of private negotia- 
tions, the written contract is seldom of 
primary importance. The contract, if 
properly drawn, only sums up the meet- 
ing of minds that has previously oc- 
curred. The purchase or sale or merger 
is not initiated or created by the con- 
tract; nor shall we understand what has 
happened, and why it has happened, if 
we confine attention to the contractual 
clauses. We must look through and in 
back of and under the contract at the 
intersecting forces, which, at this par- 


ticular conjuncture, brought the con- 
tract into being. 

It is true that a private contract, once 
it exists, acquires some independent 
force of its own. If one of the parties 
to it subsequently changes his mind and 
begins to act counter to its provisions, 
the courts may compel his compliance. 
Experience, however, shows even here 
how deceptive is.a reliance on the writ- 
ten bond, once the substancé back of 
the words has disappeared. Moreover, 
what verbal efficacy there is depends on 
the existence of a sovereignty, expressed 
through the court, able to assert itself, 
if necessary, counter to the wills and 
interests of the private parties to the 
contract. How much emptier, therefore, 
must be the words of the contracts to 
which the subscribers are nations that 
recognize no common sovereign, and 
that retain, each for itself, the right to 
interpret the meaning of the contract 
or the time of its denunciation. 

Treaties and similar international 
documents, as well as the instrumentali- 
ties that may isstle out of and imple- 
ment the treaties, should, I think, be 
analyzed primarily as records and as 
symptoms. A treaty does not, to any 
significant degree, initiate historical 
changes. It records the situation, the 
power equilibrium, reached at the time 
of, or rather just prior to, its formula- 
tion. The actions taken under the 
treaty and the interpretations given it 
are to be understood as symptoms which 
indicate, often very indirectly, shifts in 
the relevant power relations. 

It follows, then, that we cannot un- 
derstand treaties nor predict their fu- 
ture by confining our attention to their 
texts, or by accepting their words at 
face value. Symptoms are instructive 
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only to an eye that does not confuse 
them with causes. 


Dua PURPOSE oF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions was a part of the system of trea- 
ties that expressed the end of the First 
World War. The League itself was an 
institution designed to implement these 
treaties. What, then, was the purpose 
of the League of Nations? If we answer 
this question by accepting the words of 
the Covenant at face value, we will con- 
clude that the purpose of the League 
was “to promote international co-opera- 
tion and to achieve international peace 
and security.” 

All those who in 1920 interpreted the 
purpose of the League in these terms 
must judge its record to be one of griev- 
ous failure. The League failed to meet 
a single serious political test in the spirit 
of its own words. Its authority was 
never recognized in action, in spite of 
the fact that all but two of the nations 
of the world were at one time its mem- 
bers, under solemn pledge to uphold its 
Covenant. The beginning of the new 
world crisis, with the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931, was likewise the 
beginning of the disintegration of the 
League. Japan, Germany, and Italy 
withdrew without cost to themselves as 
soon as League membership was not to 
their convenience. In 1939, in the face 
of the new world war, this League which 
was “to achieve international peace and 
security” withdrew abjectly from the 
scene. 

Suppose, however, that we analyze 
the purpose of the League oi Nations 
as it was in reality rather than in its 
words. Its Covenant is then seen to be 
an expression of world power relations 
in the phase these had reached at the 
end of the First World War: and the 
League itself appears as the attempt to 
freeze these relations. What was ex- 
pressed was the fact that the Central 


Powers had been defeated, that the 
French Army was dominant on the 
Continent, that the German colonies 
were divided among the victors, that 
Russia had had a revolution. What 
was attempted was, first, to preserve 
France’s continental hegemony by split- 
ting up the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
by placing heavy restrictions on Ger- 
many, and by creating a group of small 
and controllable nations that would 
stand guard both against German re- 
surgence and against any expansion of 
the Russian Revolution; and, second, 
to legalize the new colonial division 
The fact that the United States did not 
sign the Versailles Treaty nor join the 
League of Nations was in turn an alto- 
gether natural expression of political re- 
ality: United States interests were not 
objectively linked to the structure of 
the Versailles system. 


FAILURE INEVITABLE ‘ 


In terms of these realities—-which 
were clearly enough recognized by a 
few, even in 1920—there is nothing 
either surprising or disheartening in the 
fate of the League. What happened 
could have been and should have been 
expected. The power relations of 1919~ 
20, which the League expressed, were 
temporary and artificial. France had 
neither the population nor the resources 
to maintain continental supremacy. 
Germany had not been crushed, and 
had the means and the potential morale 
to make a quick recovery. The poten- 
tial energy of the communist revolution 
had just begun to be released. English 
interests, both political and economic, 
still made for a balance of power on the 
Continent, and England therefore had 
to favor a rebuilding of Germany as 
soon as the war could be publicly for- 
gotten. Outside the system, the United 
States was still an anarchic adolescent, 
just beginning to learn the role of a 
great world power. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE UNITED NATIONS? 3 


For the first dozen years, while there 
was nothing important to do, the 
League worked well enough. It gath- 
ered many useful, and not a few use- 
less, statistics, and introduced some or- 
der into the international traffic in drugs 
and white slavery. But by the 1930’s 
the whole structure of power relations 
had fundamentally altered. The League 
had become an archaic relic. It was on 
its deathbed when it was called to ac- 
tion. That it could do nothing in the 
Ruhr or Manchuria or Ethiopia or Aus- 
tria or Spain or Czechoslovakia was 
natural and fitting. 

It is futile to blame the League for 
failing at what it could never conceiv- 
ably have accomplished We should 
not sorrow for the League but for the 
millions of honest men who were de- 
ceived about its purpose, and who be- 
lieved that it would be able to bring 
them peace and security; and we should 
blame those who deceived these millions 
by failing to tell them the truth about 
the League. Because of this deception 
and in part because of the misdirected 


“hopes in what the League might do, it’ 


was harder in the thirties to discover, 
and impossible to take, those concrete 
steps that might have stopped the Sec- 
ond World War. - 


STATED Purroses or U.N. 


The preface to the Charter of the 
United Nations states in part: 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war,... 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, ... 

to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, 


4 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 


to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors,... 

to unite our strength to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, and... 

to employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social ad- 
vancement of all peoples, 


HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR 
EFFORTS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE 
AIMS 


Article 1 of the Charter also states 
what it declares to be the purpose of the 
United Nations: “To maintain interna- 
tional peace and security . . . ; To de- 
velop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principles of 
equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples .. . ; To achieve international 
co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural, or humanitarian character .. .” 

If we accept the words as in truth de- 
fining the purpose of the United Na- 
tions, what then shall we conclude about 
the “progress and prospects of the 
United Nations’’? 


CONTRADICTION BETWEEN WORD 
AND DEED 


In the first place, we may note that 
the words I have quoted, as well as 
those in other articles of the Charter, 
are many of them vague or ambiguous. 
The term “peace-loving states,” in Arti- 
cle 4, paragraph 1, is a remarkable ex- 
ample. When it comes to a question of 
their application, therefore, they do not 
dietate any objective interpretation, buf 
lend themselves to the individual ma- 
nipulation of each particular interpreter. 
Moreover, with respect to many key 
concepts the meaning of the Charter is 
internally inconsistent. It is not clear 
whether it is intended to express the 
will of “the peoples of the United Na- 
tions,” or of the governments of the 
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United Nations taken collectively, or of 
the governments taken separately. In 
one section the Charter affirms the prin- 
ciple of the equality of nations at the 
same time that the organizational struc- 
ture as a whole denies this principle 
through the position granted the five 
chief powers. The veto rules are in evi- 
dent conflict with the conception of col- 
lective action. 

In so far as the stated purposes have 
some ascertainable meaning, we may. ob- 
Serve, in the second place, that most of 
these purposes are in direct conflict with 
the actions of some among the principal 
signatories to the Charter: actions taken 
prior to signing, during the course of 
deliberations over the founding of the 
United Nations, and continuing with- 
out break since then. It is hard to un- 
derstand why we should accept an affir- 
mation of “faith in fundamental human 
rights” and “in the dignity and worth of 
the human person” made by a nation 
that herds fifteen millions of its own 
citizens into slave labor camps; or why 
we should believe that an organization 
respects “the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples” when 
one of its principal founders is just com- 
pleting the total obliteration of three 
small countries that had the bad luck 
to be its neighbors, and is in the process 
of destroying the last shreds of liberty 
remaining within a half dozen larger 
but equally unfortunate states. 

Again, still accepting the purposes as 
explicitly stated, if we forget the more 
distant past and judge the United Na- 
tions by what it has done since its foun- 
‘dation, we find the record to be 100 per 
cent negative. In terms of these pur- 
poses it has conspicuously failed at 
every test. It has been able to do 
nothing except talk, chiefly on proce- 
dure, whether the question is Iran, or 
atomic weapons, or Albanian mine-lay- 
ing. The sins of omission, however, 
much overweigh the positive failures. 


During the past year there have been 
throughout the world a hundred situa- 
tions of great and enduring consequence 
that affect the stated purposes. In the 
Baltic regions, in East Europe and the 
Balkans, in Korea and China, in the 
East Indies and Palestine and India, 
human rights are violated, treaties ig- 
nored, tolerance abolished, friendly re- 
lations poisoned, international peace and 
security endangered or openly breached. 
The United Nations has not merely 
failed to meet these challenges; it has 
not even noticed that they exist. 


A LACK or POWER 


There is nothing in the circumstances 
of the founding of the United Nations, 
and certainly nothing in its record, to 
give us confidence that it will in the fu- 
ture fulfill its stated purposes more ade- 
quately than in the past. Nor is this 
because of any defect in the wording of 
the Charter. Those who judge political 
purposes by words imagine that by 
changing a.few clauses, by tightening 
up the organizational structure, and by 
eliminating the veto power, the United 
Nations could be “reformed.” How- 
ever, it is not a question of words but 
of realities. The existence of the veto 
power, for example, does not depend 
upon the wording of the Charter but 
upon the political fact that any one 
of the great powers is immeasurably 
stronger than the United Nations. So 
long as this remains the case, then any 
great power will continue to have the 
right of veto, and will use it in fact if 
not in form, whenever its interest is to 
do so. Until the realities, not merely 
the words, change, each great power 
will continue to by-pass the United Na- 
tions, in fact if not in form, to accom- 
plish any end which it regards as of im- 
portance. By their actions, and not by 
public declarations or signatures on 
documents, the leaders of the powers 
make clear to us their real estimate of 
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the progress and prospects of the United 
Nations. 


DeEsIGN oF UNITED STATES IN U.N. 


The definition of the purpose, record, 
~ and prospects of the United Nations by 
naive reference to the words of the 
Charter is not, however, illuminating. 
Let us begin to penetrate the verbal 
thicket by approaching first from the 
side of United States policy. How did 
the Roosevelt administration understand 
the United Nations, and what did it 
hope to accomplish through the United 
Nations? ‘To answer, we must rely on 
indirect and somewhat speculative in- 
ference, and must relate United States 
behavior toward the United Nations to 
the general course of policy during 
1942—46. 

There seems to have been, as is cus- 
tomary with our government, a con- 
fusion in objective. To some degree, 
the administration seems to have be- 
‘lieved its own words, and those that 
came to be incorporated in the Charter; 
and therefore to have been to that ex- 
tent subject to the verbal illusions. 
This faith, however, was the embellish- 
ment of a more practical design. 

Put briefly, the United Nations rep- 
resented, for the administration, a con- 
tinuation and deepening of the ad hoc 
alliance that had been fashioned to fight 
the war. The purpose of the United 
Nations was to run the world, pri- 
marily through a bloc composed of the 
United States itself, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain, with France and 
China admitted as junior partners, and 
the smaller nations allowed a certain 
amount of self-expression as minor 
stockholders. The key to this perspec- 
tive was recognized to be the relation 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. “The Soviet Union,” ac- 
cording to the phrase attributed to 
Roosevelt, “must be brought back 
within the family of nations.” “We 


must,” as it was popularly broadcast, 
“learn how to get along ‘with Russia.” 

The structure of the United Nations, 
as well as that of the related Interna- 
tional Bank and the Monetary Fund, 
reflects fairly accurately this conception. 
A workable world economic and politi- 
cal order, peace, security, and prosperity 
were to be achieved by a hierarchical 
arrangement of nations with the vic- 
torious allied great powers at the top. 


An obstacle 


If we now turn again to the record, 
and judge it by this revised standard, 
the finding must be once more 100 per 
cent negative. The original United 
States conception of the United Na- 
tions could be fruitful only if there 
were genuine collaboration between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
only if the Soviet Union and the United 
States had the same over-all objectives 
in the attempt to build a workable 
world order, and the same basic evalua- 
tion of the United Nations itself. But 
the truth is that none of these conditions 
has been or is likely to be realized. The 
Soviet Union is the chief base of world 
communism. World communism never 
has and never will collaborate with any 
other power whatsoever. Its aim is a 
monopoly of power, not a sharing or 
division of power. In order to avoid 
defeat by Hitler, it was compelled to 
accept military help during the war 
from noncommunist nations. But at no 
time, even in the war, was there any 
question of genuine political collabora- 
tion. As the military crisis eased and 
the defeat of the Axis became certain, 
even the pretense of collaboration rap- 
idly wore thin, 

During the past year and a half, and 
in all the proceedings of the United Na- 
tions, the United States has found itself 
invariably opposed to the Soviet Union 
on every issue of consequence. ‘There 
is nothing temporary or accidental in 
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this opposition. On the contrary, the 
conflict has become month by month 
more open, It cannot be hidden by the 
veil of procedure or of diplomatic con- 
vention. 


Trend toward indsvidual actton 


The relation of the United States to 
the United Nations was, however, gov- 
erned by its original conception, and 
thus by the goal of collaboration with 
the Soviet Union. Since the goal is im- 
possible, the only consequence for the 
United States of its participation in the 
United Nations has been a self-made 
handicap to any fruitful independent 
policy of its own. When the United 
States wishes to také action that would 
further its own interests or that would 
move toward the workable world order 
that is rightly judged imperative, it dis- 
covers the United Nations to be a brake 
and drag. As experience repeats this 
lesson, the United States is forced to try 
to by-pass the roadblock. Plans for the 
administration of the Pacific Islands or 
for aid to Greece and Turkey are pushed 
forward without reference to the sup- 
posed “spirit of the Charter.” If we 
understand the purpose of the United 
Nations as this has been and on the 
` whole still is conceived by the United 
States, history has already demonstrated 
that the United Nations is a failure. 
Further experience will serve only to 
make this demonstration more complete, 
and more dramatically evident to world 
public opinion. 


Communist Dresicn IN UN. 


Let us now, however, probe more 
deeply, and analyze the purpose of the 
United Nations from the point of view 
of world communism and its Soviet 
regime. The communists do not waste 
their political energies by taking words 
at their face value. They are trained 
to deal with political facts. e 

From the communist point of view, 


the United Nations is an instance of 
what can be called in general “bourgeois 
parliaments.” That the bourgeois world 
should try to set up such an unusual 
form of multinational parliament is a 
sign, for the communists, of the multi- 
plying world-wide contradictions of 
bourgeois society in its death agony. 
Essentially, the United Nations repre- 
sents an attempt by monopoly finance- 
capitalist imperialism to mitigate the 
effect of these contradictions, to stave 
off the catastrophic collapse of capital- 
ism, and to organize the world capital- 
ist forces for a new war which will be 
directed against communism and its 
Soviet base. The United Nations is 
therefore counterrevolutionary, poten- 
tially the chief symbol and organizing 
center of world ‘counterrevolution. 

It is always difficult to be sure just 
what is the content of United States 
policy, or even whether the United 
States has any policy. There is, how- 
ever, no need to be puzzled over com- 
munist tactics toward a bourgeois par- 
liamentary body. The nature of these 
tactics was established once and for all 
during the years immediately following 
the 1905 Russian Revolution. They 
have never varied since that time, 
though they have had to sustain peri- 
odic criticism from deviationists within 
the communist movement. 


Historical view of collaboration 


The orthodox communist approach 
was developed by Lenin as the dialec- 
tical synthesis between the opportunist 
right wing tactic on the one hand and 
sectarian leftism on the other. The 
opportunists believed that parliaments 
were or could be progressive, and that 
Marxists should support them and ad- 
vance the revolution by using the par- 
liaments to bring about beneficial re- 
forms. The left sectarians insisted that 
all parliaments were objectively counter- 
revolutionary, and that therefore the 
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communists should have nothing to do 
with them; should, in fact, boycott 
them. Lenin, and subsequently Stalin, 
pointed out that, though it was true 
that all parliaments were historically 
counterrevolutionary, nevertheless the 
masses did not yet understand this to 
be the case. The aim of the communists 
was to destroy the parliaments along 
with all the rest of the state apparatus 
of bourgeois society. To help toward 
this aim, it was necessary for the com- 
munists not to abstain from but to join 
the parliaments—but to join precisely 
for the purpose of exposing the counter- 
revolutionary role of the parliaments 
and of gaining the most advantageous 
inside position for destroying them at 
the expedient moment. Lenin writes: 
“It has been proved that participation 
in a bourgeois-democratic parliament 

. not only does not harm the revo- 
lutionary proletariat but actually makes 
it easier for it to prove to-the back- 
ward masses why such parliaments de- 
serve to be dissolved, facsltates their 
dissolution, and factlstates the process 
whereby bourgeois parliamentarism be- 
comes ‘politically obsolete.’ ” 


Present-day application 


Applying this general tactic to the in- 
stance of the United Nations, the com- 
munist operations within it have the 
following primary objectives: 


bad 


—— 


(1) To use the United Nations as a’ 


“forum” from which to speak to the 
“masses,” and to influence world pub- 


lic opinion in the interests of world 


communist policy; 

(2) To weaken and to undermine 
thereby the other member governments 
in relation to their respective citizens; 

(3) To use every oportunity offered 
by the inside position to divide and 
embitter relations among the noncom- 
munist member governments; 


(4) To block or shunt aside any at-' 


tempt by the noncommunist govern- 


ments, in particular by the United 
States, to build a noncommunist world 
order; 

(5) To use the United Nations as a 
cover, a smoke screen, behind which 
world communism can proceed with a 
minimum of hindrance in the carrying 
out of its own communist policy: 
namely, the preparation for the open 
stage of the third world war and the 
triumph of the world communist em- 
pire. 

If we again look at the record, but 
this time using the communist inter- 
pretation of its meaning and purpose, 
we may rate the United Nations as so 
far a noteworthy success. Each move 
in the United Nations toward fuller col- 
laboration among the noncommunist 
powers, toward a noncommunist solu- 
tion of any pressing world problem, has 
been shrewdly countered by the com- 
munist delegates. When necessary, if 
wrangles over procedure and requests 
for delay and referrals to committees 
have failed to swallow up the “ques- 
tion of substance,” the veto is applied. 
Live issues that would have had a good 
chance of collaborative solution by Eng- 
land, the United States, France, and the 
other democracies, enter the doors of, 
the United Nations to have their blood 
drawn and to be laid away on slabs. 
Plans for effective atomic control are 
drowned in seas of communist dema- 
gogy about universal disarmament. 
Communist satellite nations are shel- 
tered and protected while noncommu- 
nist nations are slandered and black- 
mailed. World public opinion is twisted 
and exploited by speeches of communist 
delegates from the United Nations plat- 
form that the noncommunist world has 
so obligingly provided. 


Influence of policy 


It would be wrong to underestimate 
the effect of the communist rhetoric 
when projected through this counterfeit 
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mask of international collaboration. Its 
power in this country is well shown 
by’ the close correlation between the 
speeches of Gromyko and the argu- 
ments used by the opponents of the new 
half-turn in our foreign policy. Mil- 
lions of United States citizens have 
been brought to believe that a Greek 
government by a handful of interna- 
tional communist agents would be more 
democratic than one representing 85 per 
cent of a freely elected parliament; that 
world peace would be furthered if 
United States atomic bombs were de- 
stroyed while the Soviet Union con- 
tinues at its own pace the development 
of its secret atomic industries; that 
England or the United States fosters 
fascism in occupied countries if they 
put a trained engineer in charge of a 
coal mine, but that the Soviet Union 
builds democracy when it recruits a 
Nazi into the communist party or de- 
cides an election by the bayonets of the 
Red Army and the terror squads of the 
NKVD (People’s Commissariat for In- 
ternal Affairs) .* 


Ultimate goal 


Meanwhile, the communists go right 
ahead with their own communist job. 
This job is indeed to build a united 
world, but a united communist world, 
a world which would mean not the ful- 
fillment but the destruction of the 
United Nations. Sticking to their job, 
the communists, through terror and 
exile and assassination, consolidate their 
control over the satellite nations of 
eastern Europe, and over the new ter- 
ritories in the Far East. Throughout 
the world they strengthen the commu- 
nist parties as integral extensions of 
world communist power. They try to 
force Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and various Latin-American nations 


1 [The NKVD has recently been renamed 
the MVD (Ministry of Interior Affairs) — 
Editor.] 


within their political and economic 
orbit. They advance stage by stage in 
their careful campaign for the domina- 
tion of Germany, key to western Eu- 
rope. They initiate and lead a World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and begin 
the organization of a youth and a 
women’s mass International. 

In these ways they prepare for the 
day when they will find it useful to cut 
loose from the United Nations, when 
they will proclaim the final “exposure” 
of the treacherous agency of counter- 
revolution, and will call upon the peo- 
ples of all lands to join under the ban- 
ner of a genuine, a “people’s” world 
federation. 


U.N. REFLECTS POWER RELATIONS 


The United States and, much more 
fully, the communist conceptions of the 
United Nations have led us closer to 
reality than the words of the Charter 
could ever do. Analogous to the case 
of the League following the First World 
War, the United Nations Charter, with 
its implementing organization, records 
the temporary power relations of the 
last stages of the Second World War. 
Germany and Japan were defeated and 
were therefore for the time being ex- 
cluded from the world, as the victors 
saw the world. The war had shown 
that small nations were no longer ca- 
pable of an independent role in world 


` politics; and small nations were there- 


fore given a subordinate role under the 
Charter provisions. A partial military 
coalition was in being. This coalition 
renamed itself the United Nations, and 
wished itself into the future under the 
same leadership that had carried on the 
war. 

However, the coalition was in the 
process of breaking up even before the 
war ended. Once the German Army 
had been defeated, the pent-up and in- 
soluble political conflicts between the 
communist-totalitarian and the nonto- 
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talitarian sections of the world could no 
longer be held in. From the time of the 
communist-led mutiny in Alexandria, 
these conflicts accumulated until they 
became the dominating factor in world 
political relations. The incidents of the 
brief history of the United Nations re- 
flect symptomatically the breaking up 
of the coalition and the eccentric course 
of the conflicts. The future of the 
United Nations follows from its nature 
as expression and symptom of the shift- 
ing power relations. Its future, if it 
continues on its present course, is to 
dissolve or fly apart when the conflicts 
get sufficiently serious. It is possible 
that vacillation and confusion on the 
part of the United States, combined 
with a tactical retreat by the commu-- 
nists, might permit a period of semi- 
stabilization. It -does not seem likely 
that such a period could last for many 
years. The end would in any case be 
not altered but merely postponed. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR UNITED STATES 


If this outline of the purpose, the 
progress, and the prospects of the 
United Nations is correct, or even not 
altogether incorrect, it might then be 
asked what conclusion should be drawn 
as to the policy of the United States in 
relation to the United Nations. ‘There 
are others who share my estimate, and 
to them it seems to follow that the 
United States, recognizing the facts, 
should stop wasting time and withdraw 
at once. Modifying this extreme, it has 
already been suggested in Congress that 
the United States should force an im- 
mediate showdown with the Soviet 
Union, with the aim, assuming the prob- 
able outcome, of reorganizing the United 
Nations so that it would exclude the 
communist power. 

It seems to me, however, that there is 
a more flexible alternative. The minds 
of the peoples of the world, which have 
been fed for some years on a diet of 


illusions, are not prepared for so abrupt 
a change. The first task should be to 
make the peoples, including, if at all ` 
possible, the Russian people, under- 
stand what the United Nations has 
really been, and why it cannot serve its 
avowed purposes in its present form. 
The task is to make the communist ob- 
jective in the United Nations publicly 
known. To accomplish this, we should 
stop deceiving ourselves and others. 
The conditions of the present world 
political crisis, and the presence of 
atomic weapons, have made it clear to 
responsible men that there must be a 
workable world political order within a 
comparatively short time, if western 
civilization and perhaps all civilizations 
are not to be destroyed. The United 
Nations, however, as at present con- 
celved and functioning, neither is, nor 
can lead to, a workable world order. 
Toward such an order there are but 
two, and only two, roads. One of these 
is the communist, with its destina- 
tion a communist world empire, which 
communists call the World Federation 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. *The 
other points in the direction of a non- 
communist, a democratic, world order, 
led in its first stages by the United 
States and the allied republics of the 
Americas in partnership with Great 
Britain and her Dominions, enlarging 
through a renewed and ‘federated Eu- 
rope, an independent China rid of its 
communist dual government, and a self- 
reliant India; and completed by the 
peoples of the present Soviet sphere 


- when they shall have succeeded in rid- 


ding themselves of their present tyrants. 
There is no process by which these two 
orders can be combined. It is either no 
order, or the one, or the other. This 
the communists know and have always 
known, but the democracies have not 
yet been willing to face. 

The problem of the United Nations, 
its future and its fate, is secondary. 
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The real choice is whether or not to 
build the democratic world order. But 
this can be done only if the United 
States and its friends proclaim a new 
declaration of independence, of abso- 
lute political independence from totali- 
tarianism; only if they then act, within 
and outside of the United Nations, in 
accord with such a declaration. The 
problem is not to reach an agreement 
with Gromyko, but to prevent Gromyko 
and his associates from destroying the 
democratic world. 


A Test PROPOSED 


Instead of permitting Gromyko to 
use the United Nations as a legalistic 
trap for freedom, and a megaphone for 
hypocrisy and blackmail, the demo- 
cratic representatives might undertake 
an experiment. There is a Commission 
appointed to deal with human rights: 
let it be proposed that this Commission 
shall examine the condition of human 
rights in the slave camps of the NKVD, 
and in the puppet states of the Baltic 
and East Europe. There is a Security 
Council: let it be called on to investi- 
gate the threat to the security of every 
nation from the world-wide communist 
Fifth Column. The Charter vows to 
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uphold the freedom of nations: let there 
be demanded in the Assembly an in- 
quiry into the freedom of Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary. The first condition for the 
control of atomic weapons is complete 
freedom for full international inspec- 
tion, anywhere and everywhere in the 
world. Let the United States snatch 
the issue of atomic control out of the 
hopeless and never-to-be-concluded farce 
of the present committee sessions by 
proposing this international inspection, 
for immediate action, independently of 
any general treaty or agreement. And 
let the world then judge a veto. 

If the democratic nations begin to 
build their own order and to act within 
the United Nations in furtherance of 
that task, it may be that the communist 
members will choose to withdraw. Un- 
der those circumstances, this withdrawal 
would be in no sense a misfortune. The 
onus for the break would be openly 
placed where in reality it belongs. The 
United Nations might then be in a po- 
sition to transform itself in fact into 
what it has so far been only in aspira- 
tion: the parliament of a democratic 
world order. 


James Burnham is an associate professor of philosophy at Washington Square College, 
New York Universtiy, New York Ciy. He is author of The Managerial Revolution 
(1941) and The Struggle for the World (1947). 


U.N.’s Purpose: Another View 


By GEORGE SOULE 


T THE time of the formation of 
the United Nations, many enter- 
tained the hope that it would be more 
effective in preventing war than the 
League of Nations. The reasons were 
that the United Nations included both 
the United States and Russia, and rec- 
ognized and made room for the realities 
of power through the institution of its 
Council and the requirement of unani- 
mous action by the Big Five. Of course, 
once the U.N. is permitted to operate, 
its legal powers and machinery will be 
far stronger than those granted to the 
League. 

Oddly enough, these very aspects of 
the United Nations have since led many 
to regard it as weak and futile now that 
disagreements have arisen and the veto 
has repeatedly been employed. On the 
one hand, the agitation for a tighter 
world government has been strength- 
ened and, on the other hand, there has 
arisen a tendency to by-pass the U.N. 
on the ground that in reality the domi- 
nant fact is the existence of a struggle 
for power between the United’ States 
and Russia, and their stroggle must, it 
is thought, be carried on directly rather 
than throught,the medium of an inter- 
national forum. 


A THREE-PARTyY CONTEST 


It is well to ask again, what should 
be the attitude of Americans and their 
government toward the United Nations 
and its statement of purposes? We 
may ignore for the moment the demand 
for a world state with all the perquisites 
of sovereignty, since if the national gov- 
ernments cannot live under the present 
organization, they obviously would not 
surrender any greater sovereignty to a 
world government, and would soon split 
it apart if they did so. Let us examine 
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the uses of the United Nations in the 
light of the relations, present and pro- 
spective, between the United States and 
Russia, with their respective friends 
and retainers. 

I am not so certain of being able to 
forecast the intentions of communists 
as others appear to be, but for the sake 
of developing the thesis, and only for 
the sake of argument, it may be useful 
to assume that these intentions are as 
bad as possible. We are told that it is 
the fixed purpose of the communists to 
rule the world and to destroy the power 
of any regime that stands in their way, 
notably that of the United States. Some 
believe that in this they intend to take 
the aggressive, using any means of gain- 
ing power which may be open to them, 
including propaganda, intrigue, sabo- 
tage, murder, and war. Assuming the 
worst, what policy ought we to adopt 
to meet it? 


THe DANGER IN FEAR 


It is curious that at this particular 
moment in history the United States 
should begin to evince the symptoms of 
giving way to fear. We have been the 
most powerful member of a victorious 
alliance, which destroyed a dark and 
menacing threat to civilization. Our in- 
dustrial strength, our seientific achieve- 
ments, our national income, are by far 
the greatest in the world. Our educa- 
tional level is high. Alone among the 
principal belligerents, we have suffered 
no devastation of our homes, our fields 
and forests, or our equipment. We are 
even in possession of the most destruc- 
tive weapon ever invented—probably, 
for a time at least, in sole possession 
of it. 

Fear, the psychiatrists tell us, is ca- 
pable of wreaking immense damage 
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upon him who feels it, if it takes hold 
of the personality under circumstances 
which are inappropriate. It is, of course, 
an emotion which has its indispensable 
uses. Sometimes we are not so afraid 
as we ought to be for our own safety, 
but if fear is felt when there is no real 
danger, or when the fear is dispropor- 
tionate to the threat, it is a sign that 
the patient is in peril of illness, mental 
and physical. His anxiety may lead 
him to create the very menace of which 
he is afraid. 


IMMEDIATE War UNLIKELY 


In analyzing the present occasion for 
fear, we may safely lay down the prem- 
ise that there can be no danger of a 
major war for at least ten or fifteen 
years, no matter how much anyone 
might want it. Of course there is al- 
ways sporadic fighting after a big war, 
like smoldering ashes when a fire has 
been brought under control. But the 
process of mobilization of great nations 
for a modern war is a serious and pro- 
tracted business; it must rest on a 
solid base of economic and psychologi- 
cal readiness. Now that demobilization 
has largely taken place, no nation ex- 
cept the United States would be physi- 
cally capable of renewing hostilities on 
a grand scale. Russia, the next most 
powerful nation, will need years to re- 
cover from the wounds she has received. 
Now she is scarcely able to feed her peo- 
ple; every ounce of her manpower is 
required to cultivate her fields, to re- 
build her houses and factories. 

Foreign observers, hearing the words 
of excitable persons in this country, 
might infer that Americans are likely to 
take the aggressive. Anyone who thinks 
so has not talked to the men who would 
have to put on their uniforms again 
if war should be renewed. Imperfect 
though our democracy is, no president 
would dare to call them back to the 
colors for service in far countries. More 


significant than inflammatory speeches 
is the fact that Congress, in spite of 
pressure from the military leaders, re- 
fused to renew conscription, that our 
legislators are chiefly concerned with re- 
moving the last vestiges of war con- 
trols, and with reducing war taxes. 

It may be objected that all this ap- 
plies to the kind of war that has been 
waged in the past, not to the atomic 
warfare of the future. Could not a na- 
tion be destroyed by a surprise raid of 
long-distance planes or a few world- 
girdling rockets? If such a thing could 
ever happen, it is scarcely within the 
practical calculations of military men 
today. Any nation which attempted it 
against us would have to achieve com- 
plete success at the first blow or suffer 
retaliation in kind. It is not a risk to 
be lightly undertaken. There is always 
the chance that after the surprise at- 
tack, the two crippled antagonists would 
continue to fight by more primitive 
methods. At the very least the victor 
would need to carry on with mopping 
up operations and occupation forces. 
No military command in possession of 
its senses ever starts a war without 
being prepared for something less than 
total success with one kind of weapon 
at the first blow. A surprise attack with 
the atomic bomb does not ensure a 
cheap and easy victory, without the full 
sacrifices of war. 

This time schedule is of major im- 
portance. Given a minimum respite of 
ten or fifteen years, or more probably 
twenty-five or thirty years, the nature 
of the problem changes radically. 


REACTION IS THE ENEMY 


Next to the communists who control 
Russia, Americans seem to fear the com- 
munists of other nations, but particu- 
larly those in the United States. In 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and nu- 
merous other nations, communists have 
a large popular following and are influ- 
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ential in the governments. We some- 
times talk as if communists never ob- 
tained power except by violent revolu- 
tion, conspiratorial methods and terror, 
backed by police and the military. 
Granted that these methods have been 
used in some cases, it is also true that 
in others—and in very critical ones— 
communists have achieved an important 
role by persuasion and democratic dec- 
tions, the genuine character of which is 
not open to question. The 60,000 or so 
communists in the United States, what- 
ever their influence or their methods, 
are incapable of seizing power or estab- 
lishing a dictatorship without first gain- 
ing a large and convinced- popular fol- 
lowing. The significance of these facts 
is so crucial that it is scarcely possible 
to overemphasize them. Throughout 
the world—-and this is probably true to 
some extent even behind the “iron cur- 
tain” as well as in front of it—the strug- 
gle for power which the communists are 
waging depends in the first instance 
upon winning the loyalty of hundreds 
of millions of people. It is a political 
activity in persuasion. Where commu- 
nist governments are already in control, 
this activity may be buttressed by sup- 
pressing all competing views and move- 
ments, but not so in western Europe or 
the Americas, not so in Asia or Africa. 

If we fear communist penetration, 
therefore, what we really ought to fear 
is not that the dark forces of totalitarian 
intrigue will rob us of our liberty while 
we are looking the other way, but that 
the opponents of communism will lose 
to it in a world-wide open competition 
for popular loyalty. This is quite a 
different sort of danger from that with 
which the alarmists usually try to 
frighten us, and it demands a different 
kind of strategy. 

What light does this shift throw, for 
instance, upon such a policy as is con- 
ceived in terms of blocking Russia from 
the Mediterranean, or making sure of 
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oil supplies from the Middle East? 
Such projects are conceived in terms of 
military strategy as it is now under- 
stood. If the danger were that of an 
immediate war, this might be a smart 
policy. If one looks forward a decade 
or more hence, the importance of ship- 
ping and oil may have shrunk consider-, 
ably. Meanwhile, in the basic contest 
for the loyalty of men everywhere, the 
United States incurs a very real risk 
whenever it backs corrupt or reaction- 
ary elements, by unilateral action, sim- 
ply because they are opposed to com- 
munism. Moves on the chessboard of 
foreign policy must take into account 
the imponderables in any long-range 
duel. Nothing could be more fatal to 
the ultimate success of democracy than 
first to allow the communists to espouse 
the cause of the oppressed, and then 
mechanically to take the side of the op- 
pressor because the communists have 
seized the initiative on the other side. 


RESPONSIBILITY oF U. S. 


The power of the United States, both 
economic and military, is now over- 
whelming. ‘This power is even better 
(understood abroad than at home, and 
it will be jealously watched. In a 
world full of fears, it will not do to 
overlook the fear that others may en- 
tertain of the United States. American 
power will and must be used; isolation 
is both impossible and unwise. But if 
we are to sustain weak economies, it is 
scarcely prudent to do so only where 
the Russians are near the border. If 
we are to help democracy and oppose 
dictatorship throughout the world, it 
would be well to oppose dictatorships of 
the Right as well as those of the Left, 
and to act where the communists do not 
constitute a threat as well as where 
they do. If our humanitarian and demo- 
cratic impulses are used only as a mask 
for strategic maneuvering, the fact will 
be quite obvious everywhere, even if 
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the communists were not certain to 
make it plain. We shall have to take 
care lest, in this long-term struggle for 
prestige and leadership, we win early 
battles at the cost of losing the war. 
Foreign policy, it has long been un- 
derstood, is really an extension of do- 
mestic policy. This is particularly true 
in the case of the United States, which 
is the world’s chief source of capital and 
which supplies markets for the raw ma- 
terials and many of the manufactured 
products of dozens of other nations 
which economically are weaker. There 
is consequently a world-wide fear of an- 
other collapse of the American economy 
such as occurred in the 1930’s. If this 
fear should be realized, the leadership 
of the United States would suffer a dis- 
astrous eclipse. Military bases in far 
corners of the world would do us little 
good if there were mass unemployment 
at home. Attempts to enforce our will 
elsewhere would in such a case be re- 
garded as an effort to impose upon 
others an outworn and disastrous sys- 
tem, if not, indeed, as an imperialistic 
drive to solve a domestic crisis by ex- 
ternal aggression. ‘The basis of a demo- 
cratic foreign policy must therefore be 
the maintenance of internal economic 
stability and progress. It is terrifying 
to see short-sighted politicians slashing 
at necessary internal economic planning 
with one hand, while with the other 
they threaten the forces which would 
profit by American economic disaster. 
All this bears directly upon American 
policy with regard to the United Na- 
tions. This organization was set up to 
guarantee the Four Freedoms, to abolish 
imperialism and aggression, and to knit 
together the world in an effort to sta- 
bilize its economy and raise standards 
of living everywhere. It is our privi- 
lege to attempt to use it for these ends; 
if it is successful, any communist strug- 
gle for world domination is certain to 
fail. The more the Russians may try 


to deprive the U.N. of effectiveness, the 
stronger should be our support of it. 
We only undermine its prestige when 
we present demands for bases contrary 
to the spirit of trusteeship, or when we 
by-pass it by unilateral action before 
having made the record clear that the 
United Nations is prevented by others 
from acting in a cause approved by a 
majority. 

The prestige of the United Nations 
in a long-term effort to build up a rule 
of law for the common good is capable 
of being a powerful factor in any world 
contest for power. Those who argue 
that the United Nations must fail be- 
cause there are struggles for power 
within its ranks must be ignorant of the 
nature and history of governments. No 
nation and no government, least of all 
our own, is without such struggles. 
There is no mystical potency of sover- 
elgnty to erase disagreements or ex- 
punge power blocs. What successful 
government does do is to elicit suff- 
cient support from those who want some 
degree of peace and order so that the 
competition for power is, as a rule, con- 
fined within the arena of opinion and 
compromise, and is limited by accepted 
rules of procedure. Is not this exactly 
what the people of the United States 
want in international affairs, and is it 
not a legitimate purpose of their gov- 
ernment to establish it? If so, the first 
guiding principle of American action 
should be to confer on the United Na- 
tions as much reality as possible by 
using it and by respecting its form and 
purposes. If any others do not do so, 
the prestige of this nation will in con- 
sequence become all the stronger among 
the other peoples of the world who want 
peace and ordered liberty. 


IDEALS NEED SUPPORT 


If an open break should finally come, 
if war does arise after another quarter 
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of a century, the strongest support 
throughout the world will go to the na- 
tion or group of nations which has most 
consistently followed and has most suc- 
cessfully effectuated aims that appeal 
to people everywhere. Military power 
is of course essential in any war, but 
military power backed up by the legiti- 
macy of world government and the con- 
sent of peoples will be doubly rein- 
forced; military power expressing uni- 
lateral dominance will be regarded as 
tyranny and will be opposed to the end. 
If the domestic success and interna- 
tional leadership of the United States 
can retain the respect and friendship of 
the majority of the peoples in western 
Europe, the Americas, Asia, and Africa, 
it is doubtful whether any other power 
would even dare to attack. 

In sum, then, if we assume that a 
struggle for power between world com- 
munism and western democracy is in- 
evitable, that is all the more reason for 
pursuing the very course that we ought 


to pursue if Russia were to be regarded 
as a friendly ally, or at most as a na- 
tion which, through fear of aggression 
by others, is oversensitive to the need 
of preparing for a possible conflict. In 
any conceivable case, world war in the 
near future is out of the question. Com- 
petition .for the confidence and good 
opinion of the peoples will be a decid- 
ing factor, even if war is to be the 
eventual outcome. In order to prevail 
in this competition, we must maintain 
economic stability at home, and abroad 
we must strengthen world organization 
in pursuit of the general welfare. We 
must avoid arbitrary or unilateral exer- 
cise of power, especially on the side of 
incompetent, undemocratic and oppres- 
sive regimes. The greatest danger is 
that through fear of communism we 
shall make ourselves into the likeness of 
that which communists assert we are. 
They might win if they could conduct 
the struggle in terms of their own 
making. 


George Soule ts President of Pilot Press m New York City. He was an editor of The 
New Republic from 1914 to 1946 and ts the author of many books on economic subjects. 


Ideological Conflicts Within U.N. 


By Rosert Henry Hanow 


HE title of this series—‘‘Progress 

and Prospects of the United Na- 
tions” —strikes a note which rightly rep- 
resents the march of events during the 
past two years. J remain convinced that 
during that time the United Nations has 
contributed to the progress of mankind 
and that the prospects for this genera- 
tion are the better for the Charter of 
San Francisco, 

In 1945 a world still flushed with the 
achievements of victorious democracy 
had just begun to realize that before it 
lay the long and laborious road of re- 
construction; that the price of freedom 
had still to be paid and that payment 
was likely to be both heavy and long- 
drawn out. Six weeks of incessant bar- 
gaining showed, at least to those pres- 
ent at San Francisco, that agreement 
among allies was considerably easier in 
wartime than in peace, for in wartime 
everything was naturally subordinated 
to the achievement of a victory without 
which, it was argued, there was no hope 
of salvation. Inconvenient differences 
of outlook regarding solution of inher- 
ent problems were therefore apt to be 
shelved until victory had been achieved. 
With the coming of peace, inevitably 
came also the need to look facts in the 
face as between friends in full control 
of the world. 


TRENDS AT SAN FRANCISCO AND SINCE 


At San Francisco fifty-one nations 
had to ask themselves whether true de- 
mocracy was to be the foundation of 
a new world; and the Charter shows 
clearly enough that, even on this funda- 
mental issue, compromise was a neces- 
sary evil lest vital signatures should be 
absent from the final act. The veto, to 
name but one point at issue, was a com- 
promise which, it is fair to the Anglo- 
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Saxon nations to say, was not to their 
taste. It was fought tooth and nail by 
a group of essentially democratic pow- 
ers, led in large measure by one of the 
free partners in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations—Australia. Without 
the acceptance of this veto, however, 
the Charter of San Francisco could not 
have been signed; and in signing it, I 
make bold to say, the United States and 
Great Britain made a mental reservation 
that the veto privilege was not to be 
abused. 

This reservation—-the very basis of 
which is Anglo-Saxon love of fair play— 
has as yet not fully been implemented. 
There has been progress toward what 
will, I believe, be the final end of the 
veto: its gradual fall into disuse as na- 
tions and governments see the harm 
rather than the good that abuse of the 
veto must achieve to all who seék for 
freedom and peace. 

Between San Francisco and the first 
assembly of the United Nations, which 
took place in London during a bleak 
January of 1946, there began that real- 
ist disillusionment which brought the 
United Nations into play as a brake as 
well as an incentive. 

Many in the truly democratic coun- 
tries had assumed at San Francisco and 
after that the world could be divided 
between two great powers on the basis 
of each minding its own business and 
neither interfering unduly with the 
hegemony of the other. Unfortunately, 
events showed quite the contrary to be 
the prevailing trend. Jn the westward 
advance of the iron curtain, the retreat 
of European socialism before the more 
ruthless discipline of authoritarian mi- 
norities, and the economic chaos which 
was the aftermath of Hitler’s spoliation 
of Central Europe, men in the United 
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independence by the hard road of revo- 
lution, have stood by the side-of the 
democracies whenever, in their sovereign 
judgment, the cause espoused was a 
just one. In matters such as human 
rights, their lawyer-leaders have con- 
tributed as much as any group in the 
United Nations by such painstaking 
codification as represents the life work 
of such as Dr. Alfaro of Panama. 

Without the intuitive imagination of 
the Gallic nations which have inherited 
the traditions of Rome, the United Na- 
tions would lack another element essen- 
tial to progress; nor would it be right 
to exclude from this evaluation of the 
United Nations the contributions of a 
young and energetic group of Arab 
states, the ripe experience of India and 
China, or the Slav millions who search 
after democracy. 


Not PULLING Out 


The Anglo-Saxon nations, each ac-. 


cording to its means, must put their all 
into their support, nay their leadership, 
of the United Nations if peace is to re- 
main unbroken for a sufficient time to 
allow the world to recover from the 
catastrophe of two wars within a single 
generation. For this reason I venture 
to contradict the all too prevalent idea 
that Great Britain is pulling out and is 
leaving the major share of its burdens 
to the United States or any other coun- 
try, or even to the United Nations. As 
a result of nearly eight years of inces- 
sant manning of the front-line trenches, 
Great Britain has had to shorten her 
line in places. She has had to call 
upon the United States, which, even be- 
fore Pear! Harbor, voluntarily afforded 
to our Islands the material assistance 
without which we might not have sur- 
vived, for those reserves which in Great 
Britain are already exhausted. With 
characteristic generosity—but not, I be- 
lieve, with quixotic impulse—the United 


States has responded whenever her lead- 
ers felt that the call was justified. 

Great Britain has no more pulled out 
of Greece than she pulled out of France 
after Dunkirk. Great Britain is no 
more a world power in dissolution be- 
cause she has acceded to India’s just 
demand for self-rule than was the case 
when she did likewise to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
as these were deemed each to have 
reached the goal which has been the 
guiding principle of British rule for a 
century or more: self-government. This 
goal is a part of the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem of government upon which the 
founders of the United States laid par- 
ticular stress, thus rendering consider- 
able service to us in Great Britain as 
well as to democracy the world over. 
The decision with regard to India and 
Burma is not a sudden one or the re- 
sult of “dissolution,” as is. sometimes 
implied. It is the fulfillment of a long- 
standing promise to the peoples of India 
and Burma, and its outcome will, we 
believe, be the continuation of a moral 
partnership which constitutes the en- 
during strength of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as a whole. 


ANGLO-SAXON LEADERSHIP 


Like the United States, Britain has 
put a considerable amount of her 
strength into the United Nations and, 
like the United States, is prepared to 
build up that organization until it will 
be in a position so to arbitrate as to 
erisure the triumph of justice and right 
over injustice and might, the world over. 
Our only reservations in our attitude 
toward the United Nations are based 
upon the paramount need of protecting 
and perpetuating democracy, not only 
for our own children, but for the world 
at large. We are partners, your land 
and mine, in the greatest venture of all 
time: an attempt to knit the world into 
one peace-loving community of peoples, 
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without distinction of race, color or 
creed. But we are as partners, who, if 
they wish to found an enduring organi- 
zation, must walk circumspectly at the 
start; we no longer have our eyes fixed 
upon the stars to the risk of our toes or 
of a sprained ankle. Thus, and thus 
only, can we give a young world organi- 
zation the benefit of our experience and 
our strength. 

We in Great Britain look forward to 
the orderly progress of the United Na- 
tions just so long as every thinking 
man and woman in both our lands keeps 
a vigilant eye—as will our kinsfolk and 


partners in the Dominions—on the 
problems with which the world is faced. 
With the utmost clarity we must afford 
to our spokesmen at the assemblies a 
mandate, which so far has been skill- 
fully and fearlessly used. Without 
prejudice or flouting of the rights of 
others, the representatives of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations will be 
found, at all crucial moments, at the 
side of their colleagues in the United 
States, and by this partnership will be 
furthered the peace and progress which 
are the main objectives of the United 
Nations. 


Robert Henry Hadow, C.M.G., M.C., is Counsellor of the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington. He began his diplomatic career in 1919, serving in Washington, Teheran and 
istanbul and later in Canada, Austria and Czechoslovakia He was transferred to Buenos 
Aires in 1939 and was in charge of the Embassy there m 1941 and 1942. He became 
Counselor in 1942 and came to Washington in 1944, 
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fectiveness of foreign exchange and im- 
port controls; the make-up of a coun- 
try’s foreign trade; the prospects of 
shipping and tourist earnings; impend- 


ing changes in commercial policy; the’ 


role to be played by the new interna- 
tional economic and political machinery; 
and the trend and prospects of business 
conditions. 

We hope that the world will rapidly 
approach a relatively high degree of eco- 
nomic and political stability at a high 
level of producticn. When that hap- 
pens, the qualitative factors just enu- 
merated will necéssarily play a progres- 
sively less important role in problems 
of rate adjustment, and quantitative 
comparisons of the traditional economic 
data a more important role, than now. 
However, at present the former should 
bulk large in helping to determine the 
initial rate structure. 


Black market influence 


I referred earlier to the fact that the 
existence in many countries of black 
market rates—some of them at con- 
siderable variance with official rates— 
is cited by some persons as proof that 
existing official exchange rates are 
“artificial” and do not reflect “real” 
value conditions in those countries. It 
is the black market rate that more 
closely reflects the “real” value, it is 
held. This statement usually suggests 
a misunderstanding as to both the char- 
acter and function of black markets in 
foreign exchange. ‘The existence oi a 
black market rate does not of itself 
indicate whether the so-called “real 
value” or suitable rate of the currency 


differs from the official exchange rate.. 


Sometimes it may do so; often it does 
not. Even when the official parity is 


not the appropriate one, the appropri- . 


ate level is almost never the rate prevail- 
ing in the. black market. Sometimes it 
is more; usually it is less. 


The significance of a black market 
for currency parity determination dif- 
fers in each case. At times it has con- 
siderable importance; more often it has 
very little. It depends on the size of 
the black market; on the effectiveness 
of controls; on the dominant reason why 
some people are willing to sell at a dis- 
count, and why others are willing to buy 
at a premium; and finally on the ex- 
tent and trend of the discount. 


CURRENCY DEVALUATION 


I will not confuse you with a recital 
of all the factors that entered into our 
decisions on initial parities. Suffice to 
say they were many and varied. I do, 
however, want to emphasize one more 
consideration that played an important 
role in the final decision for it has sig- 
nificance for future foreign exchange 
developments. 

The situation in many of the member 
countries has been one of high and ris- 
ing prices. It might have been expected, 
therefore, that some of them would have 
sought devaluation as the way to main- 
tain their international price position. 
Yet virtually none did so. They realized 
that devaluation under prevailing condi- 
tions could at best yield only scant and 
uncertain gains, and might do much 
harm. Many countries have behind 
them the disillusioning experience of 
successive devaluations, and before them 
the fear of increased inflation. Uneasi- 
ness and lack of confidence in the world 
financial situation prevail in many areas. 
Under such circumstances the finance 
minister likely to acquire prestige and 
public favor is not one who presides over 
the devaluation of his country’s cur- 
rency—no matter how urgent the need 
is thought to be—but rather one who 
succeeds in “holding the line.” For this 
reason and because there is now a much 
better general appreciation of the dis- 
advantages of devaluation than there 
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was during the thirties, monetary au- 
thorities weigh more carefully the conse- 
quences before recommending such a 
measure. 
. We have received almost no requests 
for devaluation, nor did the Fund, hav- 
ing weighed the pros and cons in each 
individual case, find it unwise to concur. 
In every eligible instance the Fund felt 
that the disadvantages of devaluation 
outweighed the advantages. -However, 
in the future the situation may be dif- 
ferent. Some of the arguments against 
devaluation which have cogency under 
prevailing conditions will have less when 
price becomes a much more important 
factor in holding or gaining export mar- 
kets or in protecting domestic markets 
against intensified foreign competition. 
Even under those circumstances, there 
will be important disadvantages in de- 
valuation, but whether they will suffice 
in every case to justify the maintenance 
of present rates remains to be seen. 

As the executive board stated in its 
annual report to the governors of the 
Fund in September of 1946: 


We recognize that in some cases the in- 
itial par values that are established may 
later be found incompatible with the main- 
tenance of a balanced international pay- 
ments position at a high level of domestic 
economic activity. . . . When this occurs, 
the Fund will be faced with new problems 
of adjustment and will have to recognize 
the unusual circumstances under which the 
initial par values were determined. It is 
just at such times that the Fund can be 
most useful in seeing that necessary ex- 
change adjustments are made in an orderly 
manner and competitive exchange deprecia- 
tion is avoided. - 


Only a few months have passed since 
initial parities were agreed upon. In 
, those months no changes have been re- 
quested by the countries or suggested 
to them. It is much too soon to ap- 
praise the wisdom of the decisions 


made, but at least so far there is nothing 
to clearly indicate an error of judgment. 


A Lack oF PURCHASERS 


Just before the turn of the year the 
Fund announced that it would be ready 
to begin exchange operations on March 
1. In the interim a multiplicity of de- 
tails had to be worked out. They dealt 
with gold and local currency subscrip- 
tions and the setting up of depositories. 
At the same time a number of directors 
made brief visits to various countries in 
order to discuss special problems and to 
develop closer ties with the monetary 
authorities abroad. 

Though the Fund has been prepared 
since March 1 to undertake exchange 
operations with its members, none have 
taken place as yet—-no member coun- 
try eligible to purchase foreign exchange 
from the fund has applied. That cir- 
cumstance has apparently aroused some 
unfavorable comment. It has been said 
that the absence of requests to purchase 
foreign exchange from the Fund is an 
indication of failure, or breakdown, or 
of something wrong. This is absurd. 
I suppose that comment springs frem 
having confused the Fund with the 
Bank. In the case of the Bank the 
absence of loans in the coming year 
would, indeed, indicate that something 
was wrong. It is the specific and, one 
might say, only function of the Interna- 
tional Bank to make loans to member 
countries in need of capital chiefly for 
reconstruction and development, when 
they cannot borrow in the private mar- 
ket at reasonable rates, and when cer- 
tain other conditions are complied with. 
The Bank already has before it a num- 


‘ber of requests for loans and is now in 


the process of examining them. At the 
same time it is engaged in organizing its 
first bond sale program, and doubtless 
before long some loans will be made 
and others will follow. A failure on the 
part of the Bank to make substantial 
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loans during the next few years would 
be quite properly interpreted as a fail- 
ure of the Bank to have justined its 
existence. 

The world Fund, however, has quite 
a different role. The sale of foreign ex- 
change is only one of its functions, and 
does not come into play until and un- 
less member countries want foreign ex- 
change from the Fund to supplement 
their own resources, to help balance 
their international payments on current 
account, and only when they reasonably 
expect to be able to reverse the trans- 
action before many years pass. Most 
member countries do not happen to 
want to buy foreign exchange from the 
Fund right now for a variety of rea- 
sons: Some have a favorable balance of 
payments and their inflow of foreign 
exchange exceeds their current need. 
Others have recently obtained, or ex- 
pect soon to obtain, foreign exchange 
from long-term loans adequate for their 
current needs. Many other countries 
do have an adverse balance, but prefer 
to meet it out of their own resources for 
the time being. It must be remembered 
that it is not inexpensive for member 
countries to purchase foreign exchange 
from the Fund. They have to pay an 
exchange charge of 34 of 1 per cent and 
a growing interest charge. ‘The charges 
were deliberately set relatively high so 
as to discourage the use of the Fund’s 
resources except as a sort of second line 


of reserves—but not so high as to dis- . 


courage a country from resorting to it 
when there was good reason for so 
doing. 

A number of other countries have for- 
eign exchange assets adequate for their 
current demands. They have accumu- 
lated substantial amounts during the 
war years, and have as yet used only 
a part of that accumulation In many 
cases they are as yet unable to get their 
foreign orders filled. A number of these 
countries will utilize the Fund, as they 


should, when they have used up some 
of that accumulation. 

Still other countries could use addi- 
tional amounts of foreign exchange for 
purposes wholly in accord with the 
Fund’s conditions, but prefer to post- 
pone the use of their quota in the Fund 
until their own current stream of in- 
coming foreign exchange diminishes, or 
until an emergency situation develops 
for them. 

There are also, of course, many coun- 
tries much in need of foreign exchange 
to purchase machinery and equipment 
either for reconstruction at home, ex- 
pansion of industry, or for irrigation, 
power projects, and so forth, but these 
needs can properly be satisfied only by 
long-term loans. Such needs are to be 
supplied by the Bank—-not the Fund. 
The latter’s financial assistance is de- 
signed to cover only short-term balance 
of payment needs. 

Altogether, there is no doubt that 
many countries will sooner or later 
avail themselves of the line of reserves 
which the Fund provides. Some will 
wait until their own reserves are lower, 
or until competition for foreign mar- 
kets becomes keener, or until more 
goods become available for import; but 
some should and doubtless will call on 
the Fund scon. 


AN Am TO COLLABORATION 


J A 

I have stated that the sale of foreign 
exchange to help countries balance their 
international accounts is one of the im- 
portant functions of the world Fund. 
Another at least equally important func- 
tion is to promote a greater degree of 
collaboration in the solution of common 
monetary and financial problems. The 
machinery provided for continuous dis- 
cussion and exchange of views on mone- 
tary problems should turn out to be one 
of the very important consequences of 
the establiskment of the Fund. It will, 
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prove so, however, only if the Fund op- 
erates in a way to merit the confidence 
of its members, only if it earns a repu- 
tation for competence, wise judgment, 
objectivity, and a sincere desire to help 
all members achieve a sounder economy 
and a higher standard of living. 
Whether it will make good in this great 
task remains to be seen. I believe it 
has made a good start. 

During the conferences preceding the 
establishment of the Bretton Woods or- 
ganizations, it was feared that an inter- 
national board of executive directors of 
its size might find it well-nigh impos- 
sible to reconcile varying points of view 
on important problems and come to 
fruitful decisions. It was feared that 
the board might turn into a debating so- 
clety or seminar. That has not proved 
to be the case. Different views pre- 
vailed among the members on a large 
number of problems coming before the 
board, but the discussion around the 
table was, in the main, surprisingly ob- 
jective, with emphasis upon the desire 
to arrive at common agreement, and in 
most cases such agreement was reached. 
In some cases decisions could be reached 
only by voting. 

The task of reaching agreement on 
action deemed in the best long-run in- 
terests of all the members is not easy 
in an international board. ‘The board 
members act, in a way, in a dual role. 
Each is appointed by a particular coun- 
try or elected by a group of countries, 
and is therefore in a sense a repre- 
sentative of those countries and special 
pleader for its interests. On the other 
hand, he is a member of a board of di- 
rectors of an international organization 
whose prime function is to serve and 
further the long-run interests of all the 
member countries. Needless to say, 
there is frequent conflict between the 
short-run interests of one country and 
the long-run interests of all, and the 
success of the Fund’s efforts must largely 


depend upon the ability of the mem- 
bers to reconcile or achieve a reason- 
able compromise on those frequently 
conflicting views. I think that the Fund 
has made considerable progress during 
its first year in that direction. Natu- 
rally, the board has still a long way to 
go to achieve completely the desired ap- 
proach to its international problems. 
But the first year’s meetings have im- 
pressed me as demonstrating that it is 
possible for an international group to 
work continuously together on interna- 
tional economic problems and to reach, 
with reasonable dispatch, decisions 
deemed to promote improved world 
economic conditions. 


FUTURE TESTS 


Before concluding, it is perhaps ap- 
propriate to emphasize that the prob- 
lems which the Fund has thus far faced, 
namely, those of organization, agree- 
ment on initial par values, and the es- 
tablishment of consultative relations be- 
tween the Fund and various member 
countries, are all relatively simple as 
compared with the problems which will 
confront the Fund in the future. The 
truly difficult tasks are yet to come. 
The real test will appear when the world 
“seller’s market” now in existence be- 
comes a “buyer’s market”; when keen 
competition for world markets again 
characterizes world trade; when the 
course of exports is largely determined 
by price considerations rather than by 
availability of supply; and when world 
prices decline markedly and the inter- 
national accounts of many countries ap- 
pear to reflect the development of seri- 
ous basic disequilibria. The exchange 
adjustment problems, and problems of 
financial assistance, which will arise 
under those circumstances will subject 
the Fund to the severest of tests. At 
present the Fund is doing well to pre- 
pare for these contingencies by develop- 
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ing intimate ties with member countries, thereby laying the necessary foundation 
building a competent staff, and trying for coping with these most difficult prob- 
to earn prestige and confidence. It is lems that Ife ahead. 
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International Trade Practices Under the ITO Charter 


By RAYMOND F. MIKESELL 


FUNDAMENTAL objective of 

the foreign economic policy of the 
United States is the establishment by in- 
ternational agreement of common rules 
of fair dealing which will secure the maxi- 
mum benefits from international trade 
for all nations. The particular rules 
and standards of international trade 
which we in this country would like 
to see made universal are, with a few 
notable exceptions, those which are con- 
sistent with the principles of free inter- 
national trade carried on by the unregi- 
mented activities of private enterprise. 
Specifically we would like to outlaw by 
international agreement all exchange 
restrictions on current international 
transactions, all export subsidies and 
import quota and licensing arrange- 
ments (except those considered neces- 
sary for the Department of Agriculture’s 
support price program), all restrictive 
international cartel arrangements, all 
tariff preferences (except our own pref- 
‘erences with respect to Cuba) and all 
state trading activities. 


CORNERSTONES OF WORLD TRADE 


The four cornerstones of the United 
States program of international co- 
operation for realizing our trade objec- 
tives are the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank, the 
Anglo-American Loan Agreement, and 
the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization. The International Bank 
and the British Loan Agreement are 
essential to the implementation of the 
fundamental agreements on foreign 
trade and exchange practices contained 
in the Monetary Fund Agreement and 
the ITO Charter. In the- development 
of our international program it was 
recognized that the particular rules 
most congenial to the special interests 


and policies of the United States were 
unrealistic in the light of the present 
international economic environment, 
and would be completely unacceptable 
to the rest of the world. Moreover, 
each successive draft of the two basic 
instruments for the implementation of 
our international trade program, namely 
the Monetary Fund Agreement and «the 
International Trade Organization Char- 


‘ter, has revealed a further modification 
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of the rules which best characterize 
the traditional policies and practices of 
the American economy. What the 
Fund and the ITO represent, therefore, 
is not a return to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, nor even an attempt to turn the 
clock back to the 1920’s. Rather than 
seeking to remake the world, these 
agreements are postulated on the eco- 
nomic and political systems of the 
United Nations as they exist today 
and are likely to exist for some time in 
the future. Their fundamental purpose 
is twofold. First, they provide a set of 
standards for their members which will 
achieve the greatest possible benefits 
from trade in a world of widely differ- 
ing economic and political systems. 
These rules governing fair dealings are 
not rigid, but are sufficiently flexible to 
allow for changes in the structure of 
the international economy and for meet- 
ing new problems as they arise. Second, 
the Fund and the ITO provide a mecha- 
nism for consultation on common prob- 
lems of financial and commercial policy. 
They seek to substitute international 
negotiation and debate for economic 
warfare. 


CO-OPERATION FOR SUCCESS 


Before making any further gener- 
alizations regarding the proposed ITO 
Charter, I want to discuss in broad 
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outline those provisions which have to 
do with exchange restrictions and quan- 
titative trade controls. The original 
United States proposāls for an ITO 
Charter developed out of our discus- 
sions with the British during the latter 
part of 1945, preliminary to the signing 
of the Anglo-American Financial Ac- 
cord. These proposals, to which the 
British Government has agreed in prin- 
ciple, were submitted to the Preparatory 
Committee of the International Trade 
and Employment Conference, held in 
London last October. Agreement was 
reached on a majority of the articles of 
the proposed Charter by the representa- 
tives of the eighteen nations attending 
the London Conference. The draft 
Charter is subject to further polishing 
at the meeting of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the International Trade and 
Employment Conference now being 
held in Geneva, but it is not likely to 
be substantially altered before it is 
submitted to the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Trade and 
Employment some time next fall.* 
The ITO Charter -cannot be dis- 
cussed without constant reference to 
its counterpart in the field of foreign 
exchange practices, the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement. Whatever 
trade restrictions a country might be 
prohibited from imposing by means of 
exchange controls can readily be ac- 
complished though the use of an import 
quota or some other type of quantita- 
tive restriction. In many countries the 
exchange control system is combined 


1 All references to the ITO Charter in this 
article will be made to the Preliminary Draft 
Charter for the International Trade Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations (Department of 
State, December 1946) ‘This draft is based 
on the articles as drafted at the London meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Committee, October 15- 
November 26, 1946, together with the original 


American drafts of articles on which the- 


Preparatory Committee took no specific ac- 
tion. 


with a system of import licensing so 
that the two types of restrictions are 
indistinguishable in practice. It is sig- 
nificant, therefore, that the ITO Char- 
ter provides for the closest co-operation 
between the ITO and the Fund. Al- 
though the matter of joint membership 
has not been finally determined, it is 
difficult to see how either the Fund or 
the ITO can effectively accomplish their 
common purposes unless they have a 
common membership- 


ITO . CHARTER PROVISIONS 
Rule on restrictions 


The provisions of the ITO Charter 
regarding the use of quantitative trade 
restrictions are stated in terms of gen- 
eral rules which are followed by numer- 
ous and complicated exceptions. The 
fundamental rule is that, except as 
otherwise provided in the Charter, no 
restrictions other than duties, taxes, or 
other charges may be imposed on im- 
ports or exports in trading with other 
members. I will not attempt to cata- 
logue the iong list of exceptions and 
counterexceptions. However, a sum- 
mary of a few of the principal ones 
may serve to indicate the kind of inter- 
national trading system we may expect 
to see under the ITO. 


Exceptions to rule 


The first group of exceptions has to 
do with restrictions which ‘may be im- 
posed during the postwar transitional 
period in connection with the equitable 
distribution at home and abroad of 
commodities in short supply, and the 
orderly liquidation of surplus stocks. 
Also permitted are import restrictions 
on agricultural and fisheries products 
necessary to enforce governmental 
measures designed (1) to restrict the 
production of similar domestic prod- 
ucts, or (2) to remove a temporary 
surplus of a similar domestic product 
by making the surplus available to cer- 
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tain domestic consumers free of charge 
or at prices below current market levels. 
Since this last provision was contained 
in the original United States proposals, 
it is clear that its purpose is to make 
the Charter consistent with the U. S. 
agricultural program. 

The most important exceptions to the 
fundamental rule on quantitative re- 
strictions are those relating to the safe- 
guarding of the balance of payments. 
Members of the ITO may employ im- 
port restrictions in order to prevent a 
serious decrease in their monetary re- 
serves or, in the event that their re- 
serves are very low, to achieve a rea- 
sonable rate of increase. In addition, 
members of the ITO are permitted to 
employ import restrictions which would 
have an effect equivalent to exchange 
controls permitted by the International 
Monetary Fund. Since the Fund- 
Agreement gives its members a more or 
less blanket permission to employ ex- 
change restrictions during the postwar 
transitional period,’ a really serious ef- 
fort to supervise exchange and quanti- 
tative restrictions on current trade will 
not be undertaken before about 19513 
The International Trade Organization 
is requested to consult with the Fund 
on all matters involving the balance of 
payments of its members.‘ 


Rule of nondiscrimination 


The second general rule on quanti- 
tative trade restrictions is that when- 
ever trade restrictions are applied in 
accordance with the other provisions of 


2See Articles of Agreement, The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, Art. XIV 

8 The ITO is required to review all restric- 
tons in force within two years after its insti- 
tution. The Organization is not expected to 
be inaugurated before the latter part of 1948, 

+ For a more complete discussion of the re- 
lations between the ITO and the Fund, see 
Raymond F. Mikesell, “Quantitative and Ex- 
change Restrictions Under the ITO Charter,” 
American Economic Review, June 1947. 
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the Charter, such restrictions must be 
nondiscriminatory in their effect on 
other members. But there are also 
numerous and complicated exceptions 
to the fundamental rule on nondis- 
crimination. ‘These exceptions include 
(1) restrictions essential to the equita- 
ble distribution among consuming coun- 
tries of commodities in short supply; 
(2) export and import quotas imposed 
under intergovernmental commodity 
agreements established under the super- 
vision of the Organization; and (3) 
restrictions consistent with the dis- 
criminatory exchange controls permitted 
by the Fund.” In addition to the ex- 
ceptions to the fundamental rule, the 
ITO Charter outlines some specific 


-regulations for applying the rule of 


nondiscrimination in the administration 
of import quotas. Recognizing that 
the establishment of a global quota 
with no restrictions as to the country 
of origin is frequently impractical, the 
Charter falls back on the principle of 
apportioning imports among sources of 
supply in proportion to the amounts 
supplied during a previous representa- 
tive period. This method of appor- 
tioning imports may to some degree 
eliminate discrimination in trade, but 
the results are not likely to duplicate 
those which we might expect in the 
absence of restrictions. 


Recognition of national situations 


Two other departures from the fun- 
damental rule on trade restrictions are 
worth noting. The Charter recognizes 
that countries may suffer as a result of 
unemployment and depression in other 
countries. An attempt was made at 
the London Conference last fall to in- 

5 The most important .of these are the ex- 
change controls permitted to members of the 
Fund during the postwar transitional period 
(Art. XTV) and the discriminatory restrictions 
permitted against a member whose currency 
has been declared scarce by the Fund (Art. 
SIV). : 


vm 
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clude in the Charter an agreement 
whereby the major trading countries 
would give adequate guarantees that 
they would maintain domestic full em- 
ployment, or agree that their imports 
would not fall below a certain mini- 
mum, Such a provision was obviously 
not acceptable to the United States, 
whose Congress has not yet been will- 
ing to recognize full employment as an 
obligation of the government to its own 
people. As it now stands, the draft 
Charter provides that “the Organiza- 
tion shall have regard, in thé exercise 
of its functions as defined in the other 
Articles of the Charter, to the need of 
Members to take action within the 
provisions of the Charter to safeguard 
their economies against deflationary 
pressure In the event of a serious or 
abrupt decline in the effective demand 
of other countries.” ° 

The second departure from the gen- 
eral rule is contained in the chapter on 
Economic Development which was also 
drafted at the London Conference 
Article 13 of the Charter authorizes a 
member, with the permission of the 
Organization and the concurrence of 
any other members with whom the 
member has negotiated a trade agree- 
ment, to employ protective measures 
designed to foster industrialization, 
which may otherwise be inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Charter. 


Rule on cartels 


The ITO Charter takes a stand 
against international cartels by outlaw- 
ing all international commercial agree- 
ments for the fixing of prices, the set- 
ting of production and marketing 
quotas, the suppressing of technology 
or invention, and other restrictive ar- 
rangements which may be judged harm- 
ful to trade. This is all to the good. 
The Charter, however, makes provi- 
sion for the negotiation of intergovern- 

8 Draft Charter, Art. 8. 


mental commodity agreements dealing 
with prices, production, and marketing 
of primary commodities under the 
supervision of a Commodity Commis- 
sion to be established by the Organiza- 
tion. | 
Rule on state trading 


Turning finally to the provisions of 
the Charter on state trading, no attempt 
is made to outlaw state trading enter- 
prises either in the original United 
States draft or in that produced at the 
London Conference. Considering the 
trend towards socialization in the world 
today, it would indeed be futile to do 
so. It is obviously absurd to ask coun- 
tries to permit free trading by importers 
and exporters in commodities, the do- 
mestic production and distribution of 
which has been nationalized. What 
the Charter seeks to do is make state 
trading practices compatible with the 
principles of multilateral’ trade con- 
ducted by private enterprise. The fun- 


„damental rule which is laid down by the 


Charter is that state trading enterprises 
shall behave just like unregimented 
private traders, buying wherever they 
can at the lowest possible prices and 
selling to the highest bidders, without 
regard for political or economic con- 
siderations other than the purely com- 
mercial ones pertaining to the particu- 
lar transaction involved. This is 
admittedly expecting -a great deal from 
state enterprises whose buying and sell- 
ing activities are co-ordinated. by the 
same central authority. Unless this 
fundamental rule is observed, bilater- 
alism is inevitable. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
formulate specific rules which will as- 


- sure the. avoidance of trade discrimina- ` 


tion and bilateralism in state trading. 
The success of this aspect of the ITO 
program will depend in large part upon 
the good faith of the state trading coun- 
tries in living up to the spirit as well 
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as to the letter of the rules. This part 
of the program will also be greatly 
handicapped if Russia does not become 
a member of the ITO and co-operate 
wholeheartedly with its objectives. As 
a minimum, the Organization will pro- 
vide a mechanism for consultation on 
state trading practices, thereby reduc- 
ing both the danger of economic war- 


fare and the harm to multilateral trade. 


which state trading generally involves.’ 


Other provistons 


T have said nothing about the impor- 
tant provisions of the ITO Charter 


. which deal with tariffs and tariff bar- 


gaining, export subsidies, customs pro- 
cedure, and other commercial policy 
matters. These provisions are certain 
to be extremely useful in reducing or 
modifying interferences with world 
trade and in standardizing administra- 
tive procedures and eliminating sources 
of discrimination. 


T Ideally, of course, it is possible to have an 


efficient multilateral trading system in a world ' 


of state trading monopolies. In practice, trade 
in such a world is likely to be purely bilateral 
in character. 


PuRPOSE OF WORLD PROGRAM 


- In conclusion, the general principle 
followed by the Charter is not so much 
to abolish existing trade practices and 
restrictions, but to modify them so as 
to reduce their impact on world trade 
and to bring them under international 
supervision, This has been a disap- 
pointment to many who believe that 
our foreign economic policy should be 
uncompromising in its efforts to abolish 
all of the governmental controls and 
restrictiofis on world trade which Ameri- 
cans do not like, and to remake the 
world in our own image. But existing 
foreign trade practices and policies are 
in considerable measure a reflection of 
the economic and political systems of 
the countries employing them. As re- 
gards world trade in the immediate 
future and possibly for many years to 
come, to control or not to control is not 
the question. Rather, the question is, 
how to control and for what purposes. 
The program of the Fund and the ITO 
Charter is basically one of subjecting 
the use of exchange and trade controls 
to international supervision. 
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The Role of the United States in World Trade 


By Morris S. 


LL peoples of the world are alike 
in wanting peace,, liberty, and 
economic plenty. They have these de- 
sires regardless of the political or eco- 
nomic system under which they live or 
the ideologies of their countries, al- 
though they may differ as to how they 
can be attained. 

Some practical questions which the 
people of the United States must con- 
sider, if they wish to attempt the ful- 
fillment of these desires, as must the 
people of all other countries, are, “Can 


we go it alone? Can we alone carry on 


our own economy? Can we develop our 
own democracy? Can we live in peace, 
liberty, and plenty if we do not accept 
responsibility for living with other peo- 
ples of the world and sharing responsi- 
bilities with them?” 


A Lesson FROM Worin War I 


After the First World War, although 
we traded with other countries, we re- 
fused to enter into an international or- 
ganization. We refused to co-operate 
with others in an attempt to find a solu- 
tion to our common economic and po- 
litical problems. It is my hope that 
from the last war we have at least 
learned this lesson: We cannot main- 
tain an American standard of living of 
which we boast, and we cannot live in 
peace, without the need of a gigantic 
army and navy, if there is hunger and 
starvation, disease and unrest in other 
parts of the world. 

It is not a question of whether or not 
we have more education than other peo- 
ple; it is not a question alone of the 
vastness of our natural resources and 
industrial potential. It is the very prac- 
tical problem that starving people, en- 
vious of their neighbors, tolerate the 
rise of dictators. They take from 
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others because they are hungry and lack 
even a minimum subsistence level. Al- 
though we are a sentimental nation, al- _ 
ways reacy to help everyone in need, it 
is not paternalistic help or charity that 
we should give to others but help that 
will enable them to become self-support- 
ing and to advance their own standards 
of living. Then they and we can live 
at peace with each other. Only in this 
way can we avert the danger of new 
dictatorships and war. 

Unfortunately the basic economic 
issues are at times clouded by differ- 
ences in ideologies, but I think that on 
the economic basis of plenty for all, we 
and other nations can readily agree. 
Our concept of liberty is not the same 
as the concept of liberty in the Soviet 
Union and in some other countries, but 
simply because concepts and ideologies 
differ, our responsibilities do not lessen; 
nor does the necessity for co-operation 
with other countries lessen if we would 
get what we want for ourselves at home. 


TowaRD WORLD LEADERSHIP 


The leadership among the peoples of 
the world varies today as it has always 
varied. There are leaders of some coun- 
tries who think in terms of their own 
political power; there are those who are 
somewhat indifferent to the welfare of 
their people; and there are those who 
are truly enlightened, who understand 
that, as leaders, they are in a position 
of responsibility and trust for those 
whom they lead and whom they must 
serve. The enlightened leadership of 
the world has been responsible for the 
creation of the United Nations, and in 
that organization we have an attempt 
to secure peace and plenty for the peo- 
ples of the world. 

The United Nations has had rough 
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going in many ways. At times those 
who serve their countries in the differ- 
ent organizations of the United Na- 
tions undoubtedly feel discouraged. At 
times, we, the citizens, who watch their 
work and read their speeches, feel dis- 
couraged. It is important to bear in 
mind, however, that unless the United 

Nations succeeds as an organization, 
= unless the representatives are able to 
work, together, we may face another 
world war far earlier than the most pes- 
simistic might think. We must sup- 
port the United Nations and trust that 
through such support something basic- 
ally good will grow. 

The United States has a particularly 
important role to play in the develop- 
ment of the United Nations and in the 
development of world trade. We in the 
United States have the same objectives 
that other peoples of the world have. 
We are sick and tired of war; we do 
not want to maintain gigantic armies 
and navies; we want to live at peace at 
home and with others. We have fought 
for liberty and for our concept of de- 
mocracy on more than one occasion. 
We want to see that democracy at home 
and abroad. 

Perhaps not all of our citizens fully 
understand the deepest concepts of de- 
mocracy, and I would not have you 
feel that we in the United States have 
achieved all that we can and should. 
Surely there are imperfections where 
people, for racial or other reasons, are 
denied the privileges and rights of de- 
mocracy. But it is true that there is a 
deeply rooted concept of democracy in 
the people of the United States and an 
urge to do our work at home so that we 
can attain the ideals of which we boast. 


ARGUMENT FOR LEADERSHIP 


If we accept the premise that we 
must work with other peoples, we must 
equally accept the role of leadership. 
We do not want to be imperialistic and 
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set ourselves up as the only leaders, but 
I do think we have a definite responsi- 
bility in giving leadership to others. In 
fact, frequently being in the economic 
vanguard, the role falls to us naturally, 
it is not entirely of our own making. 

During the nineteenth century when 
we were developing our industries and 
expanding our hinterland, we were a 
debtor nation. Today we are a great 
creditor nation, and this imposes a re- 
sponsibility of financial leadership upon 
us. 

Also, our industrial machine is the 
greatest in the world in point of effi- 
ciency, productivity, and productive ca- 


pacity. A people who lead in their 


ability to produce and distribute goods 
cannot escape the responsibility of in- 
dustrial leadership. i 

We have vast natural resources, only 
the Soviet Union comparing with the 
United States in this respect, so that 
our resources, added to our tremendous 
productive capacity, mean that we can- 
not avoid the responsibility of economic 
leadership. 


NATIONAL V. WORLD LOYALTY 


Now, leadership means working with 
others and a willingness to give and to 
take. I would not emphasize our world 
role without stressing at the same time 
that others must give as well as take. 
We must collaborate with others and 
not attempt to dominate them. That is 
true in any of our negotiations with 
other countries, and it is even more true 
in the United Nations. 

We are a proud people—others are 
proud too. Sometimes I feel that in 
our national pride of the freedoms that 
we have developed in the United States 
in the century and a half of our exist- 
ence, there is a danger that our politi- 
cal loyalty to tbe political entity we 
call the United States of America will 
be subverted by pressure groups which 
desire their own ends and which speak 
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in words of loyalty toward their own 
limited objectives. 

I do not blame individuals for want- 
ing economic profits. My thought is 
that there must be a sufficiently large 
body of citizens who will put the wel- 
fare of 140,000,000 people in the United 
States ahead of the welfare of any group 
and who must recognize, therefore, that 
their loyalty to the United States does 
not signify a narrow sovereignty and the 
yielding of that sovereignty to other 
nations, but rather a broadening of 
loyalties. It is our duty, as members 
of a dynamic democracy, to think in 
terms of economic loyalties that we owe 


to other peoples of the world, if we 


want democracy at home and if we also 
wish to show other peoples that de- 
mocracy is the best of all systems. 


A MEANS TO AN END 


It is important next to consider what 
world trade can do in attaining these 
objectives. World trade alone is not 
the only means to these ends; it must 
be coupled with other methods. 

Trade is the exchange of goods and 
services which people need, in the first 
instance, for basic sustenance and there- 
after for the niceties of life. When we 
consider that the economic welfare of 
every human being depends upon the 
goods that he has to consume, trade is 
of great importance. I would not have 
you think that economic welfare of the 
human being is his only welfare, but 
I do emphasize the fact that we can- 
not have contentment or democracy on 
empty bellies. Therefore we must con- 
sider the economic welfare of men, 
without minimizing their spiritual and 
intellectual needs in any degree. 

Throughout history standards of liv- 
ing have risen as goods and services 
have been exchanged among neighbors. 
Unfortunately, man’s acquisitive in- 
stinct has brought about wars as he has 


been eager to expand his economic 


wealth without regard for the rights 
of his neighbors. Although wars have 
been fought throughout the ages, if, 
there is reason for pride in the develop- 
ment of civilization,-I would not be 
satisfied with accepting the premise that 
because there have always been wars, 
there must always be wars. Rather, 
our intelligence and wisdom dictate that 
we profitably exchange goods and serv- 
ices with other nations but that we do 
it without imperialistic expansion and 
war. Our job is one of discarding the 
pressures of wars in economic expan- 
sion, while accepting our role in de- 
veloping the exchange of goods so that 
the standards of living of all peoples 
can rise. 


ADVANTAGES OF WoriLD TRADE 


In looking at the role of the United 
States in world trade, it is important 
that we examine the advantages of in- 
ternational trade to our nation. I do 
not think that any people of the world 
are so altruistic as to willingly sacrifice 
wealth to other peoples. Hence we must 
understand what the advantages are be- 
cause unless advantages exist, we will 


` not take the necessary measures to ex- 


pand our trade. 

Firstly, it is advantageous to us to 
expand our production in those indus- 
tries where our skills of management 
and mass production enable us to pro- 
duce goods in large volume at low cost. 
The important problem is to put goods 
into consumption, and the lower the 
cost of the goods, the greater the power 
of consumption in a world where money 
is the medium of exchange. It is im- 
portant to us to expand those indus- 
tries in which we are particularly skilled 
in mass production, looking not only to 
the market at home but also to the vast 
markets abroad. : 

Secondly, if we in the United States 
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follow the path of specialization in the 
industries in which we are skilled, and 
if we depend in larger measure on other 
peoples of the world to supply us with 
goods that they can produce more effi- 
ciently and at lower cost than we can, 
it will be of immeasurable benefit to the 
American consumer. The consumer is 
too frequently forgotten when we con- 
sider trade—but I shall talk of that a 
bit later. 

Thirdly, by supplying other peoples 
with machine tools and such capital 
goods as will enable them to manufac- 
ture goods for themselves, we will help 
them raise their own standards of liv- 
ing. As we do that, we will ensure for 
ourselves greater stability at home and 
less danger of aggression from abroad. 

Fourthly, expanding world trade will 
lessen the necessity for other countries 
to restrict their exports to the United 
States, thus enabling us to obtain from 
them those critical materials we need. 

And, fifthly, tariffs and other trade 
barriers constitute a form of regimenta- 
tion. During the last several years of 
war controls there has been the constant 
cry that we in the United States wish 
to return to free enterprise and see 
other peoples adopt free enterprise also, 
but we ourselves Impose severe govern- 
mental controls in the field of foreign 
trade. We may think our tariff quite 
proper although we dislike the quota 
systems of other countries, little realiz- 
ing that others consider our system as 
unfair as we do theirs. Any elimination 
of governmental controls, whether in the 
forms of subsidies or quotas or tariffs, 
will help establish free enterprise. If 
we would have some of the other domi- 
nant nations continue or adopt free en- 
terprise, we must demonstrate at home 
our sincerity in advocating such a sys- 
tem. Our tariff system has always been 
a method of regimentation, beneficial 
to some segments of the economy and 
harmful to others. 


an 
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U. S. Exports 


In considering our problem, and be- 
fore dealing with imports, we should 
consider whether we must export if we 
want prosperity at home. We accept 
readily the premise of large exports as - 
essential to our economy. I wonder to 
what extent we have analyzed the need 
for exports as beneficial to our welfare, 
and will therefore review some of the 
salient features of our export program. 

It has been said that we must export, 
based on past history, about 10 per cent 
of our total national production. Some 
say 10 per cent is too small to be im- 
portant, and if our exports were cut 
down to 5 per cent, or even eliminated, 
we could live well at home. Although 
the over-all figure of our exports has 
been 10 per cent, the percentage of 
goods exported in certain mass produc- 
tion industries has been far greater than 
that. We have exported so much that 
if our exports were to be reduced sub- 
stantially, these industries would be 
sadly depressed. 

In 1937 and 1938, one a good year 
and one a poor year, we exported 33 
per cent of our production of aircraft 
and parts; 31 per cent of our cotton, 


°30 per cent of our lubricating oil, 29 


per cent of our tobacco, 12 per cent of 
our office appliances. These industries 
would have suffered greatly had they 
not been able to ship abroad, and these 
industries will assuredly go into an eco- 
nomic tailspin if they cannot export in 
the future. 


Agricultural products 


It is also important to know that 
during the last forty-odd years our ex- 
ports have shifted. In 1901-05, 61 per 
cent of our exports were agricultural 
products; 39 per cent were nonagricul- 
tural. In 1939 our agricultural exports 
were only 21 per cent, and our monagri- 
cultural, 79 per cent. All projections 
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for the future indicate that our chief ex- 
ports will be capital and consumer goods 
and that our agricultural exports likely 
will not again play as important a part 
in our world trade program as in the 
early twentieth century. 

That will not be true for the next two 
years, during which we must help feed 
the world. It will be true after other 
nations of the world have been able to 
obtain the needed agricultural equip- 
ment and seed to grow food for them- 
selves. Even though’there will be this 
shift in American industry, and the Na- 
tional Planning Association prediction 
for 1950 is realized, in which only $1 
billion out of the $7 billion of antici- 
pated exports will be agricultural goods, 
I do not think that our economy will 
be harmed. With full emplovment in 
our industries we shall be able to con- 
sume 800,000,000 or so bushels of 
wheat, which is slightly more than the 
average production in- the period 1933~ 
42, plus the country’s dairy and meat 
products, so that our farmers will not 
suffer if their exports are not as great as 
in the early 1900’s. It is also an impor- 
tant corollary that if we have unem- 
ployment in our export industries, farm- 
ers will lose their customers at home and 
be even worse oi. Hence, if we would 
achieve a national income of $175 bil- 
lion, which is the figure expressed by so 
many well-known and competert econo- 
mists, we must think in terms of at least 
$7 billion a year in exports, if not more 
nearly $10 to $12 billion. 

It is obvious that if we wish to sell 
our goods to other peoples of the world, 
we must buy from them so that they 
will be able to pay for imports from us. 
That is an economic axiom which those 
of us who have spoken on this subject 
for years repeat many times, for we find 
>that when we are confronted with this 
reality there is too little action. 


U. S. Imports 


In considering our imports we must 
have an understanding of their char- 
acter in tħe past and the likely trend for 
the future. 

Before the war more than 70 per cent 
of all of our imports consisted of raw 


materials, crude materials, and semi- 


processed materials that were used in 
our factories for further processing. 
From 8 to 9 per cent of our imports 
consisted of oils and fats, and fuels and 
lubricants; 11 per cent were foodstuffs; 
and less than 6 per cent were finished 
consumer goods other than foodstuffs. 
Remembering that imports in the four 
years after the 1929 crash were some- 
where between $1 and $2 billion, ọr 
that in better prewar years imports 
were somewhat over $3 billion, 6 per 
cent of either figure is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the amount of consumer goods 
used at home. 

Of course we all know a good many 
of the products we do not produce here 
at all, products that we use every day, 
such as tea, coffee, rubber, bananas. 
There are still other commodities, such 
as cinchona, quartz crystals, mica, tin, 
and tungsten, which we must import 
from other parts of the world. Then, 
too, we must know that during the war 
period, as well as during the immediate 
prewar period, we depleted certain of 
our natural resources to a great extent. 
Elmer Pehrson of the Bureau of Mines 
has estimated that at the 1935-39 an- 
nual rate of use, we have only from one 
to mine years’ reserves underground of 
tin, nickel, chromium, manganese, as- 
bestos, mercury, platinum, tungsten, 
and a number of other minerals. 

IT am sure that all of you have read 
the debate in the newspapers as to how 
long our petroleum reserves will last 
and how quickly we shall be importing 
not -only moderate quantities from 
Venezuela and the Middle East, but 
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actually depending upon these areas for 
our total supply. Even though we have, 
according to Pehrson’s estimate, about 
thirty-four years’ reserve of copper, the 
prospect for this year is that we shall 
be able to mine only one million tons 
and will have to obtain at least half a 
million more tons from abroad in or- 


der to manufacture all of the copper 


products that are heeded and that can 
be marketed. 


Tee CONSUMER Pays >» 


I wonder if you know that on some 
of the minerals that we must obtain 
” from abroad, an antiquated tariff sys- 
tem still imposes a duty which penalizes 
the American consumer. For example, 
there is a duty of 4 cents a pound on 
the copper content of copper ore; 1e 
cents on lead, and 1% cent a pound on 
manganese. By and large, these min- 
erals are low in price, so the specific 
rates of duty can well be from 10 to 20 
per cent of their cost depending upon 
market conditions. Although we must 
import these minerals, we nevertheless 
put a tariff on them to protect the sub- 
marginal mines in the United States 
which do not constitute an economic, op- 
eration either from the profits that they 
show or from the employment of much 
labor. 

Despite our need for foreign goods, 
the so-called Stock Piling Act of 1946 
carried in it the same “Buy American” 
clause of the Buy American Act of 1933, 
which compelled government agencies to 
buy only goods produced in the United 
States. The only modification in the 
act of 1946 was the insertion of a pro- 
vision that this policy was to apply, ex- 
cept “where inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest.” The interpretation of 
what is inconsistent with the public in- 
terest is not likely to be in the light of 
the welfare of the consumer but rather 
in the light of the welfare of the sub- 
marginal mines. \ 
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Lastly, although large imports of con- 
sumer goods could be utilized by the 
people of the United States without 
adversely affecting industry, throughout 
our tariff and economic history there 
has been a hostility to the importation 
of foreign goods.. It has been good 
propaganda for some large newspapers 
to cry, “Buy American.” That has had 
an effect in many parts of the United 
States, 

When the United States was a young 
agricultural economy, first developing 
its industries, the argument for the pro- 
tection of “infant industries” had its 
validity, but I would question today the 
extent to which our industries are en- 
titled to protection. If they are not 
subjected to at least a certain amount 
of competition from efficient producers 
in other parts of the world, will the 
American consumer get a break and be 
able to buy the goods that he needs and 
uses in his everyday life at a reasonable 
price? 


A few examples 


Again, I wonder how many of you 
know the rates of duties imposed on 
some of the products that you use. I 


‘would like to read you just a few: 


china, porcelain, and sanitary ware, 70 
per cent, ad valorem; lamp globes, 70 
per cent; two-ply- plate glass, 60 per 
cent; perfume and toilet water bottles, 
75 per cent; glass tableware and kitchen 
articles, 60 per cent; slide-fasteners and 
zippers, 66 per cent; woolen infants’ 
hats, caps, and bonnets, sixty cents per 
pound, plus 75 per cent of the value; 
ladies’ felt hats, 50 per cent; wool socks 
and hose, 65 per cent; silk fabrics, more 
than 50 per cent; and worsted, woolen, 
and mohair fabrics, something over 80 
per cent. 

Do these industries have a right to 
ask for such colossal protection when it 
is borne in mind that these rates of duty 
make the prices to the consumer from a 
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half to twice as much more, simply be- 
cause of the imposition of such high 
rates of duty? 

At the same time, I know well that 
we cannot today go to a completely free 
trade economy. The dislocations would 
be far too great. However, if we are 
sincere about dealing with other peo- 
ples of the world and about exporting 
heavily for the benefit of American in- 
dustries, we must be willing to make 
reductions in our tariffs and buy more 
from others so that they can pay us for 
what we ship to them. It is improvi- 
dent and even dangerous to assume that 
we can export $10 billion in goods as 
we did in 1946, and import only about 
$5 billion worth. 


IMBALANCE OF TRADE 


Our total exports in 1946 of goods 
and services were in the neighborhood 
of $15 billion, and against that we im- 
ported goods and services worth $7 bil- 
lion. There were about $2 billion in 
foreign assets in gold liquidated here, 
and assuredly we do not need added 
gold. We should not want such assets 
of others. On long and short-term 
credits there were some $3 billion. I 
believe in short-term credits, and I be- 
lieve in long-term loans and credits if 
they will help in the industrialization 
of other parts of the world and the rais- 
ing of their standards of living, but I 
think American investments abroad for 
productive purposes must be considered 
quite apart from the exchange of goods. 
We cannot, over the long term, sell 
abroad and lend abroad, and still buy 
much less from abroad. It cannot pos- 
sibly work. If we are unwilling to ac- 
cept this premise, then we must ‘be 
willing to accept the consequences of a 
shrinking export trade and be concerned 
with the employment of capital and la- 
bor at home. 


`Y 
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An Az TO TRADE 


In 1934 we made some progress when 
Congress enacted the reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act fostered by former Sec- 
retary of State Hull. As a business- 
man, I am of course vitally interested 
in, and concerned with, the future of 
business and the maintenance of large 
production and consumption in the 
United States. Therefore, I am also 
greatly interested in a program of inter- 
national trade which will expand both 
exports and imports and thereby assure 
us of greater business stability at home. 
Both of these purposes have been well 
served by the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. Since the passage of 
the act in 1934, agreements have been 
made with 28 foreign countries. For 
the two years 1938 and 1939, as com- 
pared with the years 1934 and 1935, 
United States exports to trade agree- 
ment countries increased 63 per cent as 
against an increase of only 32 per cent 
in exports to nonagreement countries. 
For the same periods, our imports from 
trade agreement countries increased 27 
per cent as against an increase of only 
12.5 per cent in imports from nontrade 
agreement countries. The total foreign 
trade of the United States was 30 per 
cent higher in 1938 and 1939 than it 
was in 1934 and 1935. Of course, other 
factors in our business recovery during 
that period played an important part 
in our larger volume of trade. At the 
same time a detailed analysis of all ex- 
port and import trade compels the con- 
clusion that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program made a substantial con- 
tribution to these gains. For example, 
our agricultural exports, despite the de- 
clining trend during the first thirty 
years of this century, were increased 50 


_per cent with trade agreement countries 


between 1934-35 and 1938-39, while 
declining 26 per cent with nontrade 
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agreement countries. Also, none of the 
analyses which I have seen indicates 
that any industry in the United States 
was harmed by the trade agreements 
program during the period under re- 
view. 


LOWER TARIFF ADVOCATED 


We must bear in mind that beneficial 
as the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram has been, it can be viewed only as 
a beginning in the moderation of our 
high protective tariff system, which 
many feel did so much to bring about 
the economic distress of the early thir- 
ties. There still remains much to be 
done by the United States to bring 
about the necessary balance of exports 
and imports which will make for inter- 
national economic stability. 

A close examination of the results of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
shows that countries with which we con- 
cluded agreements were not able to ex- 
pand their exports to us as fast as they 
expanded their imports from us. Obvi- 
ously this is a self-defeating program. 
Therefore, we must regard the recipro- 
cal trade agreements not as an end, but 
only as a beginning toward the objec- 
tive of expanded world trade; there still 
remains the achievement of an equitable 
flow of world trade. Such an equitable 
flow has only one practical meaning 
when translated into action—the United 
States must expand its imports. 

I would be dishonest if I denied that 
the lowering of tariff barriers on certain 
goods would affect certain industries 
adversely. Of course it will affect indi- 
vidual industries adversely, just as high 
tariffs affect certain industries favor- 
ably. The basic problem we must de- 
cide for our economy as a whole is 
wherein we can employ the greatest 
amount of capital and labor. If we are 
able to increase exports so as to utilize 


more capital and labor than would be | 


released in certain industries forced to 


curtail their business, resulting in a net 
gain to the American economy as a 
whole, then the program is good. 

I do not blame any businessman for 
objecting if he is adversely affected by 
the tariff. I imagine that I would ob- 
ject if the products of our company 
were so affected. At the same time, 
while I think that every individual busi- 
nessman has a right to protect himself, 
I think it is the duty of Congress and 
of the executive branch of government 
to consider the economy as a whole and 
not to yield to the individual pressure 
groups that can shout most loudly. 
The government must be the arbitrator 
for the economy as a whole. It must 
study and decide upon -the inevitable 
shift in American industry that will be 
most beneficial to all, even though it 
may be harmful to a few. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONALISM 


If we would support an active leader- 
ship for our role in world trade, it is 
vital that the people of the United 
States be educated to an understand- 
ing of international economic problems. 
Without active support, the United Na- 
tions will fail, as may also the program 
of the Department of State in setting 
up the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. The American people at large are 
sadly ignorant of international eco- 
nomic affairs. Our great economic de- 
velopment at home during the nine- 
teenth and the early twentieth centuries 
in itself made for provincialism. The 
vastness of the United States also makes 
for increasing provincialism. We have 
developed a certain traditional hostility 
to foreigners that has not been over- 
come by education and which, coupled 
with continual nationalistic propaganda, 
makes it difficult for us to take an ac- 
tive part in world affairs. 

I feel that our schools are inadequate 
in teaching our children about what goes 
on in the world, and think that there is 
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truth in the statement that as you move 
100 miles toward the interior, from 
either seaboard, you meet increasing 
“international illiteracy.” It is impor- 


tant that we think of what needs to be . 


done within our educational system if 
we would teach our young people what 
it means to live in a world at peace 
with others; if we would teach them to 
support the role of the United States in 
world affairs. 

In our elementary’ schools I would 
show, through stories, games, and plays, 
the similarities between our children and 
those abroad in play, studies, and daily 
ways of living. I would emphasize the 
teaching of the geography and history 
of other countries as well as our own, 
rather than concentrating heavily on 
the political history of the United States 
or England, as we have done in the past. 

Our high schools also are woefully 
deficient in the study of geography, and 
I think that in addition to that subject, 
our schools should include courses in 
economic and cultural history as well as 
in political history. In college, I think 
that courses in economics, philosophy, 
and political history should be inte- 
grated with courses as to how people 
have actually lived and do live. Only 
thraugh education will we give our 
young people a training for adulthood 
in which they will understand the im- 
portance of living with people of other 
national states. 

Time is short; we cannot wait for the 
new crop of children to grow up, so 
there is much to be done today in the 
field of adult education. Many literate 
groups can help in a program of educa- 
tion through motion pictures, meetings 
with trade unions and farm organiza- 
tions, and night classes in. schools and 
colleges. ? 

It is not an easy job, but we must 
break down that prejudice arising from 
ignorance and nationalism. We must 
learn that while political loyalty to the 


political state is of vast importance to 
us and is something in which we can 
take proper pride, economic loyalty ex- 
tends far beyond the political. 


THE PEOPLE’Ss RESPONSIBILITY 


Then, too, we have another responsi- 
bility. I have spoken at many meetings 
during the last few years and each time 
have gone away wondering if the people 
who agree with my premises were will- 
ing to put these principles into practice. 
Otherwise, such meetings are interest- 
ing, pleasant, and mentally stimulating, 
but they are not productive of the ac- 
tion that we need today if we would 
achieve our objectives of peace, liberty, 
and plenty. Beyond the sphere of edu- 
cation there is an extremely important 
field of action—participation in our 
body politic. 

In a democracy we elect to public 
office those who legislate and those who 
administer the laws. Our tendency is 
to play with the term “democracy” too 
loosely, and too many “nice” people say 
they will have nothing to do with the 
“filthy business” of politics. In a de- 
mocracy, however, we are governed by 
people of our own choosing, and unless 
the literate people are willing to take an 
active part in politics, which is actually 
obtaining sound political, economic, and 
social legislation, a democracy can well 
fail. 

Years ago Lincoln Steffens wrote: 


The people are not innocent; we cheat 
our government and let our leaders loot it. 
And we let them wheedle and bribe our 
sovereignty from us. We break our own 
laws and rob our own government. The 
lady at the Custom House, the lyncher 
with:his rope, and the captain of industry 
with bribe and rebate; the spirit of graft 
and lawlessness is the American spirit. 
The boss is not a politician; he is an 
American -institution, a product of a free 
people who have not the spirit to be free. 
The mis-government of the American peo- 
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ple is mis-government by the American 
people.. 

Whatever truth there is in that state- 
ment lies in the fact that the mass of 
our people are still undergoing educa- 
tion, that we are still a raw and young 
people as history goes. Also, the well- 
informed people, the “nice” people that 
I mentioned, neglect their responsibili- 
ties toward their fellow citizens and 
toward the body politic. So I would 
impress upon you the need for work if 
you believe in the achievement of world 
peace and plenty. Unless there is a 


sympathetic interest in the United Na- 
tions, and an overwhelming urge for its 
success, the role of the United States 
in world affairs and world trade will 


. weaken and fall by' the wayside. Only 


an awakened and dynamic public opin- 
ion, only great popular demand will 
bring into being and action the funda- 
mentals that I have discussed I hope 
very much that all of you will try to do 
your share toward that goal, so that our 
people and our government will make 
their great contribution in the shaping 
of a good world. 
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Impressions of the United Nations 


By HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


EFORE I discuss the work of the 

United Nations, I would like 
briefly to review the world in which 
the United Nations works. We have 
come through a ghastly war. Those 
who have returned from Europe in the 
last few weeks tell a tale of devastation 
and sickness, of disruption in communi- 
cations, business, education, and social 
welfare services that staggers the im- 
agination. Millions of people are home- 
less and hungry. In the midst of this 
ruin we begin to build. 

The day that the last shot was fired 
did not see an end of the hates, fears, 
and suspicions that existed before the 
war. Indeed, suspicions were allowed 
to grow during the war. The last shot 
did not dispel black clouds from peo- 
ples’ hearts and minds. We begin in 
this atmosphere, also, to build the fu- 
ture. 

In this world of ashes, blood, and 
tears, our Nation is blessed, beyond 
any words of mine to describe. We 
were not bombed in the war; we did not 
dig our little children out from beneath 
the rubble of our homes; we did not go 
into air raid shelters night after night, 
month after month, and year after 
year; we did not listen to the bombs 
falling and wonder whether or not they 
would reach us; invading armies did not 
roll over our borders; we did not know 
the hate and the humiliation that the 
domination of foreigners in our coun- 
try would have brought. We lived in 
our communities as we had always 
lived; we worked as we had always 
worked; our children went to school as 
they had always gone to school; our 
government continued to function as it 
had always functioned. 

True, there were certain restrictions: 
we did not have as much gasoline as we 
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would have liked, or as much meat to 
eat as we would have liked; we some- 
times even had to go through trial 
blackouts; but by and large, we were 
untouched by the war. Our one great 
sacrifice, of course, was the army of 
young men and women we sent over- 
seas—the sacrifice of a son, father, 
brother, or sweetheart who went to war 
and did not return, or if he did, re- 
turned physically, mentally, or spir- 
itually maimed. 


PoINnts TO REMEMBER 


There are many problems that con- 
front the United Nations today—not 
only problems of hunger, disease, re- 
habilitation, and reorganization of trade, 
but the problems of government-—-the 
difference in governments, such as the 
difference between a communistic form 
of government, and our democratic 
form of government. . 

If we remember that differences in 
governments and ideologies existed be- 
fore the war; if we remain aware of the 
kind of world in which we live, and our 
relationship to that world; and if we 
understand that today, in the United 
Nations, we have more to work with 
than at any time in the history of the 
world, I think we can succeed in build- 
ing a permanent peace. 

It is a more difficult job to win the 
peace than it was to win the war, for 
in the war the enemy was physically 
there; he could be seen. We had to 
husband our forces; we had to stay to- 
gether, and we had to discipline our- - 
selves to get the job done. The enemy 
in peacetime is not always visible, and 
we must resist him from without and 
from within; and when I say from 
within, I,mean within ourselves. The 
enemy within ourselves is not always 
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easy to recognize. Winning the peace 
will require concentration, self-disci- 
pline, and sacrifice. 


DESCRIPTIONS 


At the session of the General Assem- 
bly at which I was privileged to be a 
delegate for the United States, I was 
struck with the fact that here were peo- 
ple of every religion and color, and rep- 
resenting every form of government, 
working together democratically in an 
effort to hammer out the peace all men 
desire. 


The Assembly hall 


The Assembly hall is a large room 
with a great stage at the front where 
the translators sit. At a higher level is 
another stage where the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the Assistant Secretary-General, 
and the President sit, and before these 
two groups are seated the representa- 
tives of 90 per cent of the peoples of the 
earth. In back of the President and 
the Secretary-General is a huge map of 
the world. Almost every spot on that 
map designates the homeland of a dele- 
gation represented in the Assembly. In 
the galleries are the newspapermen and 
photographers, taking hundreds of pic- 
tures and making thousands of notes. 


Taking a vote 


After discussion of an issue on the 
floor of the General Assembly, a vote is 
taken, by voice, the raising of hands, or 
by secret ballot. If a secret ballot is 
taken, each country represented, begin- 
ning with Afghanistan, is called, and 
each representative, country by coun- 
try, places his or her vote in the box 
at the foot of the stage. The votes 
are then counted and the majority pre- 
vails, except on certain issues where a 
three-fourths vote is specified. Seeing 
this procession of representatives cast- 
ing their votes in democratic fashion 
gave me faith in a future that could 


guarantee dignity and justice for all 
men through this world organization, if 
we would just stay with it. 


DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


The discussions carried on in com- 
mittee are on a high level, being as far 
superior to the discussions carried on 
in the Congress of the United States as 
those of the Congress are superior to 
the discussions in our state legislatures. 
I have wondered why that is so. Per- 
haps it is because most of the people 
represented in the Assembly are so 
greatly in need of help, so dependent 
upon the future good will and co-opera- 
tion of the other peoples of the world 
if they are to recover, that their repre- 
sentatives cannot afford to indulge in 
the kind of political sallies that are 
sometimes indulged in by Congressmen 
and state legislators, 

Hours are spent by United Nations 
delegates in discussing a single point 
and a great effort is made to arrive at 
the greatest possible unanimity on the 
final vote. Some newspapers have re- 
ported these discussions as being long- 
winded harangues which proved that the 
peoples of the earth could never agree. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Discussions in the sessions I attended 
could have been quickly ended. A vote 
could have been taken, and it would 
have been a majority vote. The discus- 
sions were carried on for hours because 
the delegates tried to reconcile their 
differences and tried to arrive at a final 
program which the greatest number 
could support. 

The influence of the small nations in 
the United Nations is great, and their 
contribution is proof that world gov- 
ernment will be possible. We do not 
realize, for instance, the contribution of 
the small nations in the drafting of the 
disarmament resolution that passed in 
the Assembly with a unanimous vote. 
The thinking of their representatives in 
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this session was on a high level; their 
attitudes were objective and determined. 
If they could not work one way, they 
tried another and they helped the big 
- nations hold together. Their work 
showed up in committee and in the 
General Assembly. Senator Austin, the 
United States permanent member to the 
United Nations, stressed this point in 
the closing session, when he said, “This 
Assembly has proved that it is not an 
instrument of the five big nations, but 
that it is truly the voice of the people 
of the earth.” 


Not Narions ALONE 


There was something that happened 
to one in being a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; one was given confidence 
by just working with peoples from: all 
over the world. At night, for instance, 
when the session had been finished, 
whether it was at Lake Success or at 
Flushing Meadows, the cars were called, 
again nation by nation, by our blue- 
coated Marines—‘China” .. . “India” 


... “The United Kingdom” . 
“Canada” .. . “Iraq? .. . “Iran”... 
“Venezuela” .. —-and the delegates 


from those countries would step out 
from the waiting crowd and get into 
their cars—some dark-skinned, some 
light-skinned, some with costumes 
strange to our eyes—chatting and 
laughing, although they had perhaps 
been arguing violently in committee 
with one another all day long. 

I felt, as I stood there night after 
night and looked at these people I had 
learned to know, that we need not de- 
stroy one another. “The United Na- 
tions can work,” I said to myself, “we 
can learn to know and trust one an- 
other.” The United Nations will work 
if it becomes the important project of 
the peoples of this earth. It will not 
work if it just becomes the organization 
of diplomats and representatives from 
the various countries. 


A tremendous job has been done to 
interest the people of the United States 
in fhe United Nations. The United Na- 
tions means something to them. One of 
the greatest surprises in Washington 
these last few weeks, during the discus- 
sion of the Greek-Turkish bill, has been 
the expressed belief of the American 
people in the United Nations. They are 
willing to contribute whatever is needed 
to make it work. 

Let us consider the political aspect of 
making the United Nations work. I 
mentioned the single vote that was cast, 
country by country, in the General As- 
sembly and in committee. The United 
States has one vote just as every other 
country, and that vote represents a 
cross-section of the thinking of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


Grass Roots REPRESENTATION 


How can the people have their vote 
cast as they would like it? There is 
one sound way—they can work in their 
cities and town, right down at the grass 
roots, to hammer out solutions to the 
problems that will face the United Na- 
tions. Then they can send to Congress 
the kind of men and women who will 
back up the programs they want. The 
kind of representation they will get in 
the United Nations will reflect the kind 
of representation that they have sent to 
Washington to vote for them. 

We in the United Nations will be as 
strong in our ability to handle world af- 


‘fairs as the Congress which is elected 


every two years is strong in handling 
world affairs. If a Congress is elected 
which does not believe in working 
through the United Nations and prefers 
to see the United States solve world 
problems alone, it will not give the kind 
of support to the United Nations that 
will make it the great instrument for 
peace that it can be. Every policy that 
comes out of the State Department, the 
White House, or out of the United 


\ 


“people. 
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States delegation to the United Nations, 
should reflect what the people are think- 
ing about back home. The only way 
that the government knows what peo- 
ple are thinking is to use a measuring 
rod on the Congress. 

I am going to digress for one minute 
to report a conversation that took place 


` in the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 


which will show you one kind of repre- 
sentation that we have in the Congress 
of the United States. 

In the hearings on the Greek-Turkish 
loan, one of the Congressmen who testi- 
fied said, “Well, of course there isn’t 
enough money in the world to stop com- 
munism. You can’t stop communism 
by pouring money into countries all over 
the earth, but there is one thing we have 
that nobody else has, and that is the 
atomic bomb, and what we should do, 
is to instruct Secretary Marshall, and 
the people with him, to go to Mr. Stalin, 
and Mr. Molotov, and stick their chins 
right in their chins and tell them, 
‘Hither clean communism out of Russia, 
or we drop the atomic bomb on you.’” 

That was seriously said. Fortunately 
we do not have too many people think- 
ing like that. The final responsibility 
for the success or the failure of the 
United Nations rests in the American 
In questioning the sincerity of 
other nations in co-operating with the 
United Nations, we must not fail to co- 
operate ourselves. An old philosopher 
friend of mine once said to me, “The 


sure way to guarantee that you are’ 


going to fail is to keep pointing out the 
mistakes of the other fellow as an ex- 
cuse for never doing anything yourself.” 
We are not responsible for the other na- 
tions of the world, but we are respon- 
sible for the United States. It has been 
proved that when a nation does what is 
right, a pattern is set, and other nations 
begin to do what is right. We have 
been spared much in this war. We are 
a rich and powerful nation and other 
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nations look to us for help. If we do 
what is right, the moral force of our ac- 
tion will be far-reaching indeed. 


ForEIGN RELIEF ESSENTIAL 


We cannot have political peace in the 
world unless we have economic peace, 
and many of our people still fail to un- 
derstand the part that the United States 
must play. l 

For months the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has been studying a bill which 
would provide basic relief to certain 
European countries devastated by the 
war. Studies made by the United Na- 
tions and by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment have revealed that unless help is 
given to these countries when the 
UNRRA. pipe lines run dry, starvation 


‘and: complete economic collapse will 


overtake them. Should this bill finally 
pass the House, it will then be sent to 
the Appropriations Committee where it 
will be further delayed for çonsidera- 
tion. The bill provides seeds, fertilizer, 


and pesticides, and delay in providing 


this help can prove disastrous. 
The United States and Great Britain 
took the lead in the General Assembly 


last fall in demanding the end of the 


UNRRA program and the continuation 
of relief, where needed, on a unilateral 
basis. It was estimated that the relief 
needs of Europe and the world would 
extend for only six months following the 


m 


discontinuance of UNRRA, and that an ` 


international organization was unneces- 
sary to carry on this work. We shall 
fail in this unilateral~program we pro- 
posed and insisted upon if we do not 
send aid without delay. 

The United States made a commit- 
ment to the United Nations to meet the 
relief needs of devastated Europe to the 
best of its ability and indicated that 
its contribution would be about $350 
million, or 57 per cent.of the total esti- 
mated relief need of $610 million. It 
will be remembered that the United 
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States contributed 72 per cent of the 
total UNRRA relief program. It is true 
that we have given in the past, and we 
must continue to give in the future, for 
we are the only nation able to do so. 


If relief appropriations are cut by Con- ° 


gress, not only will confidence in the 
United States be weakened, but the re- 
habilitation of Europe will be retarded. 
It will become more difficult to bring 
order into the chaotic conditions that 
exist at this moment, and we shall 
thereby invite communism in Europe. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 
ENDANGERED 


The last session of the Congress ap- 
proved participation of the United States 
in the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Neither of 
those organs of the United Nations has 
begun to function fully, but to ensure 
their operation in the future the trade 
of the world must be re-established. 

Trade is a two-way street; people 
cannot buy from the United States if 
they cannot export to us. When the 
foreign policy of the United States be- 
came bipartisan, the Republican and 
Democratic parties supported the Hull- 
Roosevelt Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program in their party platforms. The 
trade agreements program is the firm 
foundation upon which a balanced world 
economy must rest. This program, how- 
ever, has been steadily undermined in 
the present session of Congress. Fol- 
lowing is my memorandum on an 
amendment to the Robertson Wool Bill 
which has been placed before the 
House, and which indicates the dam- 
age that threatens the entire trade 
agreements program. 

The Senate has passed the Robertson 


1 [The $350 million foreign-relief bill has 
been passed by the Congress and sent to the 
President for signature —Editor.] 

2 [The House passed this bill on June 16.— 
Editor.] a 


Wool Bill, which provides essentially 
that price support for wool not lower 
than the 1946 support level should be 
continued by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to December 31, 1948. It 
also permits the sale of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks at prices be- 
low parity and competitive with those 
of imported wool. 

The House Committee on Agricul- | 
ture, which had previously reported out 
a resolution containing, in effect, the 
same provisions as the Senate bill, has 
voted to report favorably on the bill 
with an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture. to impose fees 
up to 50 per cent ad valorem on im- 
ported wool. The Senate report had 
approved such fees but considered they 
came under the original jurisdiction of 
the House. 

1. If this amendment is enacted, the 
United States will have served notice 
that it is removing wool from considera- 
tion in the trade agreements negotia- 
tions. Since we have already listed wool 
as a subject for discussion, such action 
would cast doubt on -the good faith of 
this country in its foreign economic 
policy. The prestige and bargaining 
position of our negotiators at Geneva 
would be undermined, not only on wool 
but on many other commodities. Other 
countries will be less willing to relax 
their own barriers if they see that we 
are insincere about not raising our own. 

2. Wool bears a particular impor- 
tance in the trade agreements negotia- 
tions because it is one of the important 
articles of commerce in world trade. 
Domestic wool accounts for less than 
Tio of 1 per cent of our national income 
and less than 54» of 1 per cent of farm 
income. However, wool makes up more 
than 95 per cent of the dutiable imports 
into the United States from Australia. 
About 40 per cent of our imports from 
New Zealard and 37 per cent of our 


‘imports from South Africa are wool. 
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If we in effect increase the duty on wool, 
the southern Dominions will have little 
reason to consider further trade negotia- 
tions with us. Without their consent, 
Empire preferences cannot be waived, 
to the great disadvantage of our export 
trade. 

3. The imposition of import fees 
would be inconsistent with our general 

foreign economic policy as set forth in 
~ the President’s address given at Waco 
on March 6, 1947. We have also ex- 
changed notes with other governments 
mutually declaring it to be our general 
policy to abstain from imposing new 
trade restrictians before the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization conference. 

4, If we grant special additional pro- 
tection to wool at this time, other do- 
mestic industries would be encouraged 
to make similar demands. ‘This, in ad- 
dition to the suspicion as to our good 
faith, and the appearance of lack of 
unity in our foreign policy, would multi- 
ply the obstacles to the expansion of the 
world trade and employment through 
the trade agreements program and the 
ITO, in which the United States has 
taken the initiative. 

5. Without the amendment authoriz- 
ing the import fees, the bill would not 
be inimical to United States foreign 
policy. ‘The Administration has rec- 
ognized that wool is logically entitled to 
assistance equivalent to that granted the 
basic agricultural commodities. It re- 
gards as imperative, however, that such 
aid be granted in a manner consistent 
with the foreign economic policy. 

6. Without the amendment, the Gov- 
ernment would absorb the losses on 
wool. However, all methods of support 
are subsidies and must be paid by the 
general public either through taxes or 
higher prices. The question is -simply 
which form of subsidy should be used. 
Direct government support would cost 
the public less than higher tariffs be- 


cause (a) the price of imported wool . 


would not be raised and (b) increases in 
raw material costs would not be marked 
up at successive stages between pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

7. The growing shortage in fine wool 
of the United States type has caused 
prices of foreign wool to rise until the 
difference between price of imported 
wool and the support level of domestic 
wool is only a few cents. Until De- 
cember 31, 1948, the cost to the Treas- 
ury would be small. 

Congress alone has the constitutional 
authority to levy an import tariff. The 
amendment would permit the head of 
a single department, without hearings 
or consultation with other government 
agencies, or even the approval of the 
President, to impose arbitrarily an im- 
port charge equal to half the value of 
the imports without warning to manu- 
facturers or consumers. 


OPPOSITION TO TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Wool producers, through their state 
and national organizations, have long 
opposed the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act on the ground that it is un- 
constitutional because it delegates to 
the President authority to modify 
United States tariff rates by not more 
than 50 per cent in return for trade 
concessions obtained from foreign coun- 
tries through trade agreements. ‘The 
Act requires the President to consult 
first with seven different government 
agencies. It lays down strict standards, 
rules, and limitations on his authority, 
and it requires public hearings to be 
held before any tariff rate is changed. 

The wool growers are now equally 
vigorous in their support of the amend- 
ment to the Senate bill which would 
give a cabinet officer power to raise the 
tariff arbitrarily, in his own discretion, 
without consultation, hearings, or the 
President’s approval. It is worth noting 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is sub- 
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ject to the pressures of one group, 
namely, the farmers. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, 
tariffs would be lowered in the process 
of bargaining for concessions from for- 
eign countries. That is disadvantageous 
and unconstitutional in the eyes of the 
opponents of the trade agreements pro- 
gram, but under the proposed amend- 
ment to the wool support bill, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture could raise the 
tariff—-at the cost of the consumer—on 
wool and wool products. That is good, 
according to the wool growers, whether 
it is constitutional or not. 


Woritp TRADE AFFECTED 


The bill, if put into effect with the 
amendment I have described, would 
conflict with the economic foreign policy 
of the United States, which is to seek 
the reduction and relaxation of trade 
barriers throughout the world, after 
careful and selective study, and through 
negotiation with other countries. The 
United States trade delegation now at 
Geneva is bargaining with representa- 
tives of 17 other countries for such re- 
ductions. Legislative authority for a 
cabinet officer suddenly and arbitrarily 
to impose a new and prohibitive United 
States tariff on such an important im- 
port commodity as wool would practi- 
cally tie the hands of the American 
negotiators. 

Ordinarily the United States imports 
about two-thirds of the wool which it 
consumes, because the domestic growers 
cannot supply more than one-third of 
the country’s needs. Wool is a major 
export to the United States from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other coun- 
tries. The British Dominion repre- 
sentatives now at Geneva have made it 
clear that they will not make conces- 
sions to the United States unless bar- 
riers to their exports of wool to this 
country are lowered. In 1937 the 
United States imported nearly 219 mil- 


lion pounds of wool on which a tariff 
of nearly $31 million was collected. 
The United Kingdom and the Do- 
minions are tied together by a system 
of tariff preferences. This system se- 
verely handicaps American producers of 
both farm and factory goods who want 
to export their products to British Em- 
pire markets. British Empire countries 
normally buy about 40 per cent of total 
United States exports and the United 
Kingdom alone normally buys 33 per 
cent of United States exports of farm 
products. Probably. the most impor- 


tant aim of the United States negotia- 


tors at Geneva now is the reduction or 
elimination of the British Empire tariff 
preferences and a fair break for Ameri- 
can products in the Empire markets. 

The United Kingdom cannot reduce 
or abolish its preferences unless the 
Dominions agree. Australia and New 
Zealand at least, and possibly other 
countries, will refuse to agree to reduc- - 
tion of United Kingdom preferences 
which are to their advantage unless 
they, in turn, get United States conces- 
sions on their wool exports to this coun- 
try. If the United States negotiators at 
Geneva cannot make such concessions, 
and certainly if the Congress provides 
for new tariff barriers against wool, 
there will be no reduction of the Em- 
pire preferences which hamper Ameri- 
can exporters and probably no trade 
agreement or International Trade Or- 
ganization resulting from the Geneva 
meeting. - 

Furthermore, without American dol- 
lars obtained by selling their wool in 
this country, the British Dominions can- 
not buy and pay for American agricul- 
tural and industrial products. Keeping 
out their wcol with arbitrary quotas and 
thinly disguised prohibitive tariffs merely 
keeps American goods out of their mar- 
kets. ‘Also, our general political rela- 
tions with these countries will be hin- 
dered if the United States shuts its doors 
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to a commodity on which the economies 
of several British Dominions depend 
heavily. 

One industry after another is emit- 
ting the same cry as that of the wool 
growers, which adds up only to one 
thing—a return to high tariffs. In this 
devastated world, where there isn’t 
any money, where countries must have 
loans, where they have to export, the 
United States cannot barricade itself 
behind high tariffs if there is to be eco- 
nomic peace in the world. If the rules 
, agreed upon which will open up trade 
for the peoples of the world are de- 
stroyed, there will be economic war, and 
there cannot be political peace if there 
is economic war. This is where the 
American people come in. They must 
watch closely what is happening in 
Congress; it is to their interest to know 
what is going on in the capitol. 


ACTION FOR PEACE 


Now, I should like to praise the 
women of America. The women’s or- 
ganizations in Washington are doing a 
magnificent job. I do not think that 
the men, for instance, are as aware, 
throughout the country, of the danger to 
our trade agreements program as are the 
women who have already begun to 
fight on this front. We are going to 
have to fight—fight politically—for the 
things we believe in if we are to obtain 
economic peace. 

. If we are going to have peace in the 
world, we are not going to have it 
merely by saying “I think we ought to 
work through the United Nations; I am 
glad it is on this side of the world; I am 
glad it is in New York. I believe in the 


United Nations and the work that it is 
doing.” The United Nations will work 
only if we, the people, make it work, 
and it is going to cost us something. 
It will cost us effort in self-control, and 
in scrupulous analysis of our motives 
and our actions. It will cost us some- 
thing in terms of money, but if we fail, 
we will have another war and that will 
cost us even more. i 

Can we do it? Are we able to con- 
tinue making the contributions asked 
of us in this world organization, and 
keep our own house in order? I think 
we can, if we maintain a high national 
income. If we keep our people em- 
ployed, and if we do not let inflation 
run away with us, we can make our 
contribution to the world, and help get 
the peoples of the world back on their 
feet. 

In supporting the United Nations, 
we not only have to support the inter- 
national organizations that function un- 
der the United Nations, but we have to 
make sure that at the same time we are 
supporting an economy at home that 
permits our continued support of the 
United Nations. That is all a part of 
peace. 

Lastly, we will have to go to the polls 
and vote. We should make sure that 
we are thinking through our problems 
so that we may express our vote intelli- 
gently at the ballot box, which even- 
tually will reach to the United Nations 
ballot box. 

Just as we won the war, so we can 
win the peace, if we give a part of every 
day to the building of the peace—if we 
are willing to make the same sacrifices 
for peace that we made to win the war. 


Helen Gahagan Douglas is a Member of Congress from the Fourteenth Disirtct of 
California, now serving her second term. In 1945 she was appointed an alternate dele- 
gate to the Untted Nations Assembly. Also, she ts a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and has been active in public affairs for many 


years. 
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Human Rights and the United Nations 


By TARAKNATH Das 


HESE are diffcùlt days, when even 

advocates of world peace and hu- 
man liberty violently disagree on the 
exact meaning and spirit of their ob- 
jectives. These are days of relativity 
and atomic bombs for scientists, and of 
opportunism for statesmen and scholars 
who, under the guise of “realism,” con- 
ceal their real objectives and justify 
questionable methods of achieving them. 
They advance projects useful to a 
group, class, or a nation, ignoring the 
intrinsic value of an ideal. This is the 
era of civilized barbarism as far as the 
scientists are concerned, for while they 
have made great progress in various 
phases of technology, they have also 
allied themselves to perfect the mon- 
strous atomic bomb on the pretext of 
aiding the cause of democracy. They 
should have known that atomic war- 
fare would have as a consequence total 
destruction of what is finest in civiliza- 
tion—-moral values and human rights— 
and no sophistry can change this con- 
clusion. Power politics, the game of 
balance of power, establishment of 
spheres of influence, and creation of 
puppet states are pursued under cover 
of promoting world peace and a new 
world order. 

Lest I be characterized as a pessimist 
and unjust critic of the modern social 
order, I hasten to assure you that those 
who know me consider me an incor- 
rigible optimist and worker for a better 
social order. But what I wish to say 
without any sugar-coating is this: De- 
spite our intellectual and scientific prog- 
ress, we have not progressed in the ele- 
vation of our sense of humanity. I rec- 
ognize the fact, expressed by the late 
eminent American historian, Carl L. 
Becker, that i 


Making a new and better world is a diff- 
cult business and will prove to be a slow 
one. It is a matter of solving in some 


` measure two related and complicated prob- 


lems. One is the problem of abating the 
social conflict within nations, the other is 
the problem of abating the economic and 
political conflict between them... . Mak- 
ing a new end better world after the war 
will be what it always has been, a slow and 
dearly earned conquest of some additional 
and better-secured freedoms—the very free- 
doms which for countless generations men 


' have longed for and with immense effort 


~~ 
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have in part won. If we can vindicate the 
dead and provide hope for the living we 
shall have done our share.* 


VINDICATION OF AN IDEAL 


After the First World War the age- 
old hopes and efforts of mankind for 
peace and brotherhood were embodied 
in the League of Nations. The League 
failed because of the lack of sincerity 
and competence of the statesmen who 
were entrusted with carrying out the 
ideal. The ideal was not at fault; the 
nations and their leaders failed to main- 
tain what was right and just, and their 
opportunism and national selfishness led 
to the debacle. Opportunism did not 
succeed and brought about World War 
If. The fact that the principle ex- 
pressed by the League has taken the 
form of the United Nations, with a-new 
Charter in place of the League Cove- 
nant, vindicates the validity of the 
ideal behind an organization to pro- 
mote peace and brotherhood. In spite 
of the dark shadows of distrust among 
nations, and the discrimination from 
which more than half of the population 
of the world suffers, we have made slow 
progress. The Government of the 

1 Carl L. Becker, How New Will the Better 


World Be? (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944), pp. 243, 245. 
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United States, supported by the vast 
majority of the American people, has 


taken the leadership in furthering the ` 


cause of the United Nations and is de- 
termined to make it a success, with the 
co-operation of all nations, if that is 
possible. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The Charter of the United Nations 
and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice are lengthy documents. 
Since the basic issues championed by 
the United Nations are embodied in the 
preamble of its Charter, it will not be 
out of place for us to be reminded of 
them: 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS DETERMINED 


_ to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, and 
to establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, 


AND FOR THESE ENDS 


to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors, 
and 

to unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, that armed 
force shall not be used, save in the com- 
mon interest, and 

to employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the-economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, 
HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR 
EFFORTS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE 
AIMS.? (Italics supplied.) 

2 Preamble to the Charter of the’ United 
Nations, 


IMPERIALISM IN- AFRICA 


I shall now discuss some of the prob- 
lems involving human rights whose solu- 
tion may rightly come within the scope 
of the United Nations Charter. I shall 
start with Africa. 


A review : 


The movements for Asiatic independ- 
ence and rejuvenation of the peoples of 
Asia have now advanced far enough to 
make impossible the revival of the old 
form of colonialism for exploitation of 
resources and human beings. Africa 
has become the most important world 
area in which the great powers seek con- 
trol of vast territories, resources and hu- 
man beings for their aggrandizement. 

From the days of the ancient Egyp- 
tian Empire all imperialist powers of the 
East and the West have tried to gain 
control of North Africa and the Medi- 
terranean in order to carry on their ter- 
ritorial expansion. This was true of the 
ancient Persian Empire, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Carthaginians, the Arabs, 
the Turks and the present-day great 
powers, During the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries the 
principal incentive for the control of 
Africa was the slave trade, Africa being 
a halfway house to India, the Far East, 
and South America. The role of Africa 
was considerable during the Napoleonic 
wars and all subsequent efforts for the 
control of the Mediterranean, but it was 
only after the conquest and subjuga- 
tion of Asia that the partition of Africa 
was earnestly undertaken by the great 
powers of the world. 

Human slavery and exploitation have 
been the problem in this region for 
thousands of years. The problem of to- 
morrow will be complicated by the 
growing nationalism among African peo- 
ples now subject to European powers, 
and by the question of the disposition 
of Italian colonies. It may safely be 
asserted that nationalism among the 
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subject peoples of North Africa will be 
closely associated with the Pan-Islamic 
movement and the attempt by the Arab 
states to create a new balance of power 
in the Near East. At the same time 
there will be a conflict of interest among 
the Western powers seeking to control 
the Mediterranean and North Africa. 
This situation will be utilized by the 
Africans. 


Italian colontes involved 


The eagerness of Western powers to 
control certain regions of North Africa, 
particularly the Italian colonies, does 
not arise from a desire to aid the ex- 
ploited “natives” to secure freedom and 
enjoyment of human rights, but from 
their anxiety to control strategic posi- 
tions, resources, and manpower. Thus, 
more than a year ago-when Soviet Rus- 
sia asked for an important part of the 
Italian colonies (Libya) in North Af- 
rica as her share of booty, Great Britain 
and France, supported by the United 
States, temporarily checked Russian ex- 
pansion by postponing discussion of the 
question to one year following the sign- 
ing of the Italian treaty. The Italian 
treaty has been signed and it is only a 
question of time before this issue is 
brought before the “Big Four” and ulti- 


mately before the United Nations Se-— 


curity Council or Trusteeship Council. 
It may be expected that Italy will be- 
come a member of the United Nations 
and exercise the right of trusteeship 
over certain of her colonies while other 
former Italian colonies may be adminis- 
tered by the British and French as trus- 
tees, or perhaps directly administered 
by the United Nations. There is no 
necessity for further speculation with 
regard to the fate of the Italian colonies 
in Africa, except to emphasize that they 
will become major factors in the world 
politics of tomorrow, and the preserva- 
tion of human rights within these colo- 
nies may not receive the consideration 


-jt should. ‘Thus I call for a note of 


warning. 

The question of the distribution of 
the Italian colonies among the victor 
nations, or their administration by vari- 
ous trustees, is closely related to the 
attitude of the great powers and the 
Member Nations of the United Nations 
on the disposition of German mandated 
territories in Africa It will serve as a 
precedent for the future developments 
regarding cther similar problems. 


In South Africa 


In this connection I wish to draw 
your attention to the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
regarding the disposition of South West 
Africa, a former German colony man- 
dated to South Africa. The policy is 
simple and far-reaching. The Govern- 
ment of South Africa, under the leader- 
ship and direction of General Smuts, 
who is regarded as a firm supporter of 
the principles of the United Nations, 
has demanded that the United Nations 
approve the incorporation of South West 
Africa into the Union of South Africa 
before the issue of placing this territory 
under the trusteeship of the United Na- 
tions may be raised or discussed. ‘This 
is simply the annexation of former Ger- 
man territory by the Government of 
the Union ot South Africa with the seal 
of international approval. To convince 
the United Nations that this annexation 
was not a violation of the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, i.e., no people will 
be forced to be under the rule of any 
government without their consent, the 
South African Government secured the 
consent of the native leaders to the an- 
nexation of the territory by the Union 
of South Africa. Their intention, of 
course, was to secure legal sanction for 
the permanent rule of South West Af- 
rica and its people by the South African 
Government, a government which le- 
gally denies every important and fun- 
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damental principle of human rights to - 


the African Negroes as well as to Ast- 
atics. 


Indian opposition successful 


During the first session of the United 
Nations in 1946 India’s delegates took 
the initiative in blocking the proposal 
of the South African Government, on 
the ground that any such action would 
be in violation of the spirit of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. The South 
African Government, by its acts of dis- 
crimination against and segregation of 
the Negro population within the Union, 
had demonstrated that it could not be 
trusted with the responsibility of trus- 
teeship for the ‘native population of 
South West Africa. The delegation of 
India not only opposed General Smuts’s 
proposition of annexation of the terri- 
tory, but presented a definite proposal 
that this territory be administered by 
an international body appointed by the 
United Nations, responsible to the Trus- 
teeship Council (I am giving the spirit 
and not the text of the proposal of the 
Indian Delegation). ‘In this issue India 
was opposed by Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and others; while Soviet Russia, 
the Latin-American and some of the 
Asiatic nations extended their support 
to India. This resulted in the defeat of 
the proposal of the Union of South Af- 
rica. This incident has demonstrated 
that from this time on India will be 
acting, in the field of international poli- 
tics, as the champion of human rights 
for all the subject and submerged peo- 
ples of the world. 

It may be pointed out that the United 
Nations may later entrust South West 
Africa to the Government of South Af- 
rica, but even in that event South Af- 
rican racial and economic imperialism 
would be checked by the authority of 
the United Nations to inquire into the 
affairs of this territory and its peoples. 


Racism IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The second issue involving basic hu- 
man rights of Indians in South Africa 
was also discussed and decided by the 
United Nations Assembly. Unfortu- 
nately, I can only touch upon some of 
the issues involved, but I wish to note 
that although slavery was abolished 
within the British Empire more than a 
hundred years ago, there exists a new 
type of slavery in the Union of South 
Africa and in British colonies.* When 
slavery was abolished, Indian and Chi- 
nese indentured laborers were imported 
into various British colonies in the West 
Indies and Africa to work on the planta- 
tions and railroads and develop the 
country for the benefit of their white 
masters. The indentured laborers from 
India who were imported into South 
Africa, after completing their term of 
contract, decided to stay and work in- 
dependently as farm hands, laborers, 
and in other occupations. They con- 
tributed a great deal to the development 
of South Africa, but they, and the chil- 
dren born to them on South African 
soil, are being discriminated against on 
racial grounds. 


Indians are victims 


The attitude of the white people of 
South Africa toward the Asiatics, par- 
ticularly the Indians, is no different 
from that of the Nazis who professed 
racial superiority. Racial imperialism 
of the white people is a factor in exist- 
ing and future racial conflicts and can- 


3 For a study of the Indian problem in 
South Africa. P. S. Joshi, The Tyranny of 
Color (Johannesburg, South Africa; published 
by the author, printed at E. & P. Commercial 
Printing Co., Ltd., 1942). Bhawani Dayal 
and Lanka Sundaram, “India’s Case Against 
South Africa,” Modern Review (Calcutta), 
Nov. 1946, pp. 376-386. Also consult docu- 
ments on the subject available at United Na- 
tions Headquarters. 

4 Albert Viton, Great Britain, An Empire in 
Transition (New York: The John Day Co. 
1940). 
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not be overlooked by those who wish to 
face the issues of human rights. I urge 
you to study carefully the report of the 
United Nations on the issue between 
India and South Africa. Indians in 
South Africa were victimized by the 
- imposition of a special head tax; the 
denial of the right to engage freely in 
any business in any section of the coun- 
try; and the prevention of free move- 
ment from one part of the country to 
the other. They paid taxes but were 
denied equal opportunity for education; 
they were segregated by law. 

The Indians have opposed these un- 
just laws with passive resistance, as they 
have opposed the recent enactment of 
discriminatory legislation. The Gov- 
ernment of India protested against the 
actions of the Government of South Af- 
rica but without success. Commercial 
relations between the two countries were 
officially suspended in 1946 and India 
appealed to the United Nations this 
violation of basic human rights. 


An issue for UN. 


When this issue was first raised, the 
New York Times editorially attacked 
India’s contention and advised the 
United Nations to reject India’s petition 
for redress on the ground that the 
United Nations had no jurisdiction over 
the internal affairs of any nation and 
that the review of a law passed by the 
South African Government by another 
body would violate the sovereignty of a 
Member State.” Later on this argu- 
ment, more energetically presented by 
General Smuts before the United Na- 
tions Assembly, was rejected. It was 
decided that the case against South Af- 
rica could be legitimately brought before 
the United Nations. The South Af- 
rican Government, with the support of 
the British Government and others, 
tried to have the questions of jurisdic- 
tion and violation of the United Na- 

5 New York Times, December 12, 1946, 


tions Charter settled by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. However, the 
United Nations Assembly decided that 
the South African law was opposed to 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter 
involving human rights and advised ad- 
justment of the issue according to the 
spirit of the Charter, requesting a re- 
port of settlement at the September 


` session of the United Nations. So far 


no settlement has been made. 

In this struggle India for the first 
time declared her diplomatic independ- 
ence from the British Empire, for she 
not only fought the combination of 
Britain, Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa, but actively sought support from 
the United States, Soviet Russia, the 
Latin-American, Asiatic, and African 
states. Racial discrimination against a 
people is possibly one of the most im- 
portant issues that the United Nations 
will have to face. Restriction of im- 
migration, prohibitions against acquir- 
ing land in certain parts of a country 
or continent, refusal to permit an Asi- 
atic to carry on business in certain lo- 
calities—all these are not only in op- 
position to fundamental human rights, 
but contain political dynamite and the 
seeds of future wars. ` 

Population pressure has been one of 
the causes of past wars, and there is no 
reason to deny that future wars may 
result from the same cause.™® To avoid 
such a possibility, the peoples of Asia 
should have equal opportunity to mi- 
grate into sparsely populated countries 
of the world—Siberia, Australia, Af- 
rica.” However, the policy of the 
Western powers regarding Africa is this: 

ša Warren S. Thompson, Danger Spots in 
World Populetion (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929); and Population and Peace in 
the Pacific (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946) 

5b Radhakamal Mukerjee, The Political 
Economy of Population (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 1945); and Races, Lands, 


and Food (New York The Dryden Press, 
1946). 
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They have partitioned Africa among 
themselves for their own aggrandize- 
ment; they have exploited the native 
population virtually as slaves for profit 
to themselves; they have driven the na- 
tives from the best lands and have 
adopted a program by which Africa will 
be appropriated and populated by white 
men and their descendants, excluding 
the peoples of Asia. This policy is op- 
posed to the concept of one world, one 
humanity, and a single standard of hu- 
man rights. Surely all vital issues in- 
volving human rights will have to be 
faced with justice, or conflict will re- 
sult. In this struggle for justice, in up- 
holding human rights in Africa, India 
has taken the leading part in the United 
Nations. 


THE PALESTINE QUESTION 


There is another issue of great sig- 
nificance in relation to human rights 
which will be before the United Na- 
tions—the Palestine’ question—or the 
right of the Jewish people to survive in 
their homeland. When I think of the 
tragedy involved and the attitude of the 
Christian world and the great powers, 
I am shocked by the hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty of the civilized nations. Time 
will not permit me to go into the details 
of the Jewish question——behind which 
lies the curse of anti-Semitism fostered 
by racial and religious prejudice. I 
think, however, that it would be worth- 
while for all of us who are interested in 
defending basic ideals of human rights 
to study the issue carefully from the 
moral point of view and not merely 
from that of economic and political op- 
portunism. Great Britain has agreed to 
place the issue of Palestine before the 
United Nations for solution, although 
she has not definitely agreed that she 
would abide by the decisions rendered 
by that body.® 

8 [Since the presentation of this paper, the 


Palestine issue has been brought before the 
United Nations Assembly.—Editor ] 


A brief history 


In brief, the Palestine situation is 
this: During World War I, when the 
German forces were crushing the Rus- 
sians and the German General Staff was 
appealing to the persecuted Jewish peo- 
ple of Central Europe, within the area 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, to 
make common cause with the Germans, 
the Balfour Declaration was issued by 
the British Government, after full con- 
sultation with the United States, France, 
Italy, and Russia. It declared that the 
British would support the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine.’ 
This solemn promise for the establish- 
men of a “Jewish Commonwealth” (the 
expression used by the late President 
Woodrow Wilson) was made by the 
British Government and on this basis 
the Palestine mandate was given to 
Britain, Judging by events in recent 
years, it seems that the British Govern- 
ment did not intend to keep its promise. 
The British Labor Party in its last elec- 
tion program definitely promised that 
they would permit unrestricted Jewish 
immigration and settlement in Pales- 
tine, but they have most miserably 
broken their word to the world and to 
the Jewish people.® 


The situation today 


The question of Palestine has become 
an urgent one because the Jews for their 
survival must have a homeland where 
they will be free to shape their own 
destiny. In 1946 the Anglo-American 
Commission on Palestine recommended 
that 100,000 Jews from Europe be al- 


T Paul L. Hanna, British Policy in Palestine 
(Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942); Walter Clay Lowdermilk, 
Palestine, Land of Promise (New York: 
Harper and Bros, 1944); George Antonius, 
The Arab Awakening (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1946). 

8 Pierre van Paassen, The Forgotten Aly 
(New York: Dial Press, 1943); Eliahu Ben- 
Horin, The Middle East, Crossroads of History 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1943). 
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lowed to enter Palestine immediately. 
This recommendation has not been car- 
ried out; and illegal entry of Jews into 
Palestine and their deportation to Cy- 
prus, together with a terrorist move- 
ment among Jews in Palestine and the 
declaration of martial law, have made 
the recent situation more difficult. In 
a sense, an Anglo-Jewish war exists in 
Palestine. 


Political complications 


The real reason for sacrificing the 
Jews in the struggle for power in the 
Near and Middle East is to buy the 
support of the Arabs, or the Arab 
League politicians, thus preventing 
Soviet Russia and the Arab states from 
making common cause against the An- 
glo-American powers in the Near East. 
It is suggested by Mr. Bartley C. Crum 
that some of the most influential mem- 
bers of the United States Department 
of State hold that a decision on the 
Palestine question, if favorable to the 
_ Jews, would arouse the Arab world 
which may then turn to the Soviet 
Union for support? The United Na- 
tions will have the opportunity to up- 
hold basic human rights if they solve 
the Jewish question in the light of jus- 
tice to a persecuted people. 


Human RIGHTS IN ASIA 


In Asia, there are other problems in- 
volving human rights which should be 
mentioned. What about the rights of 
the people of Korea, whose country has 
been partitioned and who are not per- 
mitted to use the resources of their land 
for their own subsistence? It is heart- 
ening that General Marshall, as Secre- 
tary of State for the United States, has 
again asked the Russian Government to 
co-operate with the United States to re- 
store Korea to the Korean people, but 
this request may not receive the ap- 


® Bartley C. Crum, Behind the Silken Cur- 
tain (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1947). 


proval: of Soviet Russia. What about 
the human rights of the people of Indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies to 
freedom? The Government and the 
people of the United States are indi- 
rectly involved in the present war 
against human rights in Indo-China 
and Indonesia because American arms 
and ammunition, and diplomatic sup- 
port, are being used by the French and 
the Dutch against the people who are 
justifiably opposed to foreign domina- 
tion. What about human rights in 
Formosa where it has been reported that 
the Chinese Government is engaged in 
crushing an uprising of the people? To 
be sure, in all these cases efforts are 
being made to solve the issues by direct 
negotiation. If the results of these 
negotiations fail to satisfy the exploited 
people, then these issues may call for 
solution by the United Nations. Let us 
hope that the great powers will not, in 
that case, use the veto power to prevent — 
discussion. 

OTHER Issues ror U.N. 


At the present stage of the evolution 
of society, even in the most civilized 
countries there are issues involving the 
human rights of racial, religious, and 
social groups and minorities which can 
come within the purview of the United 
Nations’ activities. It is understood 
that the United Nations is working to 


formulate a Human Rights Charter 


which may be applied in all cases. Such 
a charter may become a guide for the 
proper adjustment of issues placed be- 
fore its Sociel or Human Rights section. 


Untouchabshty 


It has been reported in Indian pa- 
pers that the so-called untouchables of 
India, who are socially and economically 
handicapped, but who have the same 
measure of political rights as do other 
Indians—more so than racial minorities 
like the Negroes of the United States— 


` 
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are going to send a representative to air 
their grievances before the United Na- 
tions. If their grievances are heard be- 
fore the United Nations, there will be 
some chance of creating international 
public opinion to remedy situations 
detrimental to the enjoyment of human 
rights by any group in any land.*® 


Creation of puppet states 


While minority groups are entitled to 
the fullest measure of fundamental hu- 
man rights, the United Nations will 
have to take notice:of an increasing 
number of subversive movements in all 
parts of the world. To cite specific in- 
stances, one may point out the move- 
ments for detaching Macedonia from 
Greece, the districts of Kars and 
Erzurum from Turkey, the province of 
Azerbaijan from Iran (Persia), and the 
establishment of Pakistan—the detach- 
ment of a large territory with tens of 
‘ millions of religious minorities into a 
separate, so-called Moslem state within 
India and as a part of an Islamic bloc 
of states (as Abdullah ibn Husein of 
Trans-Jordan has publicly stated). It 
is Interesting to note that behind these 
movements one can find outside influ- 
ences operating to create puppet states 
through which it may be possible to 
carry out definite programs of imperial- 
ist expansion. ‘The partition of Ger- 
many is based upon this idea to a great 
extent. Demands for defending human 
rights should not be allowed to serve as 
cloaks for furthering movements for the 
partition of countries on the pretext that 
they are likely to disturb world peace. 
It is significant and hopeful that the 
United Nations has taken notice of such 
possibilities in some cases and is on 
guard. 


Population displacement 


Since the days of the Lausanne Con- 


10 [On April 29, 1947, the Constituent As- 
sembly of India adopted a provision abolish- 
ing untouchability in India-—Editor.} 


ference in 1923, in which peace with 
Turkey was concluded, millions of hu- 
man beings—members of racial minori- 
ties—-have been moved like chattels 
from one part of the world to the other 
in an attempt to create states with ho- 
mogeneous populations. ‘This neobar- 
barism of movement of populations by 
force is being carried out today, appar- 
ently without protest from any quarter. 
But this practice, in its very essence, 
is nothing less than fulfillment of the 
racial philosophy of the Nazis. If the 
human rights of minorities are acknowl- 
edged by all members of the United 
Nations, and they refrain from foment- 
ing political disturbances by using dis- 
affected minorities, then wholesale popu- 
lation movement can be abandoned and 
should be abandoned. The United Na- 
tions should extend its attention to this 
issue involving human rights. To be 
specific, I wish to point out the follow- 
ing issue: 

In the German area east of the Oder 
and Neisse lived 9 million people of Ger- 
man culture, tongue and ancestry, while in 
Czechoslovakia there were three million 
Sudeten Germans. This total of 12 mil- 
lion people have now been deprived of all 
their property in land, buildings and goods, 
prior to deportation into truncated Ger- 
many. ... The area east of the Oder and 
Neisse fed its 9 million inhabitants and 
supplied all food for an additional 8 million 
Germans in the western part of the coun- 
try. It produced 25 per cent of the na- 
tion’s food supply. Since 12 million evicted 
Germans from east of the Oder and Neisse, 
and people of German ancestry from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary are now 
forced into what is left of the Reich, and 
as food surpluses from these areas are lost, 
an additional food deficit for 20 million 
Germans is created 1 


Furthermore, for military considera- 
tions of the future, German industrial 
equipment has been dismantled and the 


11 Karl Brandt, Germany 1s Our Problem 
(Washington: Human Events, Inc.), pp. 6-7. 
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same thing has been done in Manchuria 


and Japan by the victors. Some of the, 


victor nations are using millions of pris- 
oners of war as “slave labor.” These 
are also problems of human rights 
These monstrous practices are being 
carried out by powers which are also 
the chief custodians of the United Na- 
tions. The United Nations will degen- 
erate as the League of Nations did, if, 
to uphold political policies of great 
powers, it gives active support or silent 
consent to actions opposed to human 
rights. 


THe FAILURE OF EDUCATION 


It is my firm conviction that the mere 
existence of a United Nations organiza- 
tion does not mean that world peace 
will be preserved or that human rights 
will be defended automatically. The 
spirit of the men who will guide the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the 
spirit of the people of the various Mem- 
ber Nations are far more important 
than the organization. ‘Thus, at the 
present time when the moral and ethical 
ideals of the peoples are at a low ebb, 
a new political organization or slogans 
for one world or world government will 
not make the world better. Ultimately 
the future of man lies in the regenera- 
tion and moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of the individuals who compose 
society and states. This can be accom- 
plished through proper education. But 
what is the trend of supposedly “pro- 
gressive” educational philosophy? It 
often unwittingly panders to the indi- 
vidual’s egotism under the pretext of 
development of personality. It makes 
children as well as men conscious of 
their rights, but oblivious of their duties 
towards their fellow men. Modern edu- 
cation spreads information in abun- 
dance, but it has woefully failed to de- 
velop man’s higher nature. This is pos- 
sibly due to the spirit behind the system 
which dominates today. 


Recently a young white woman en- 
tered a trade high school for Negroes in 
Washington, D. C., to take a special 
course on dressmaking; but she was 
dismissed by a special action of the 
Board of Education because she had 
violated the rules regarding “segrega- 
tion of Negroes and white children in 
schools.” Do such practices and such 
laws teach children to uphold human 
rights? It was reported about a month 
ago that a delegation to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations’ National 
Education Conference had staged an 
eight-and-a-half-hour “sit-in” at the 
coffee shop of the Neil House at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to protest discrimination 
against Negro delegates. Seven white 
waitresses had walked out of the hotel 
and refused to serve the Negro dele- 
gates. Does this signify upholding hu- 
man rights and living the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man? A Hindu 
United Nations delegate from India, 
while traveling through southern states, 
was not served in the dining car until 
he was screened from ‘the white pas- 
sengers, although Negro waiters were 
serving food to the white passengers." 


More Tran Worps 


These instances may be regarded as 
very trifling incidents, but they indi- 
cate the lack of such spiritual educa- 
tion as alone can create the inner urge 
to defend actively human rights. By 
merely enacting laws, you cannot make 
a nation law-abiding; by having a 
United Nations staffed with highly ef- 
cient and highly paid officials, you can- 
not make a better world. I do believe 
that living up to the spirit of the precept 

12 For the study of race relation in’ the 
United States, these two books are invaluable: 


- Carey McWilliams, Brothers under the Skin 


(Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 1943); Caréy 
McWilliams, Prejudice, Japanese-Americans: 
Synsbol of Racial Intolerance (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1947). 
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“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
performing actual acts of service to fur- 
ther the basic concept of brotherhood 
of man and fatherhood of God, as, for 
example, practiced by the Society of 
Friends, are the indispensable requisites 


for upholding human rights. Only on 
a “spiritual basis, and duty towards 
one’s fellowman, can human rights be 
effectively upheld in society.” 1° 

18 Lecomte du Nouy, Human Destiny (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947). 
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The United Nations and the World’s Children 


By AAKE ORDING 


HE United Nations, an organiza- 
tion still in its formative stage, is 
aiming to be not only the United Na- 
tions, but the United Peoples. ‘There 
are two means by which it is working 
to reach that goal. The one is co-opera- 


tion between governments, and the other 


is co-operation between peoples. Co- 
operation between governments has so 
far been the dominant factor in this 
trend, for the national state has obvi- 
. ously been the natural basis for any in- 
ternational work. The governments of 
nations have been empowered to repre- 
sent the people, and in self-interest they 
have objected to important foreign re- 
lations being established beyond their 
control. 


NONGOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


At the time of the creation of the 
League of Nations, the International 
Labor Office was considered a novelty 
and an exception to the practice of ex- 
clusive government participation, for it 
included representatives not only of 
governments, but of labor and employer 
organizations. Since then much thought 
has been given to the consequences, 
both good and bad, of having nongov- 
ernmental participation in such interna- 
tional governmental bodies, and in the 
United Nations today there is evidence 
of a trend in that direction. 

Firstly, more and more governmental 
delegations are including representa- 
tives of nongovernmental organizations. 

Secondly, in the Economic and Social 
Council a special consultative status, 
namely Category A status, has been 
given to certain large organizations, now 
seven in number, thus permitting them 
the opportunity to participate directly 
in the Council’s deliberations. 

Thirdly, approximately 700 organiza- 
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tions are in contact with the United Na- 
tions through a special office in the Sec- 
retariat established for that purpose. 

Fourthly, an office within the Infor- 
mation Department is in constant touch 
with organizations distributing informa- 
tion, and recently a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of 200 such associations was 
held to discuss the problems involved in 
contacts between the public and the 
United Nations. 

Finally, the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council have 
initiated a means of approach to the 
public which will have still more far- 
reaching effects. I shall discuss this a 
little later on 

Certainly this new aspect of the 
United Nations work is significant and 
understandable The increasing strength 
and variety of such organizations in 
modern society give them an increasing 
amount of responsibility and influence; 
the representatives at the United Na- 


tions must have direct contact with 


those who are most concerned and who 
have knowledge of the topics to be con- 
sidered; and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that an intelligent and edu- 
cated public opinion support the United 
Nations. 


DEMOCRACY AND ACTION 


The United Nations, as it is now, and 
probably as it will be for sometime to 
come, is mainly a body for international 
collaboration and for recommendations 
to the various governments. It is not 
yet a body which can decide and act. 
As time goes on, decisions that are final 
and actions that are effective will be 
needed more and more if we are to 
reach our goal. There is some evidence 
of uneasiness among the people because 
the United Nations does not seem to 
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move fast enough. We are aware of this 
apparent slowness and know also the 
problems involved in democratic pro- 
cedure from every country which is try- 
ing to develop a democratic constitution. 

In the area of action, the most sig- 
nificant developménts are taking place 
within the Economic and Social Council. 
While the international military force 
has yet to be born, and while other im- 
portant machinery under the United 
Nations is waiting upon final decisions 
to be put into operation, the actual war 
against our worst enemies-of peace— 
hunger and the destruction following 
war—has already begun. 


HELP THE CHILDREN 


The General Assembly established 
an international committee. of experts 
which has ascertained the most urgent 
needs of European countries to amount 
to $583 million, excluding the needs of 
the Soviet Union, China, Greece, and 
Turkey. More than one-third of the 
world’s population is undernourished. 
Since general, over-all relief actions pro- 
vide only a rock-bottom living standard 
for the entire population of a war-torn 
country, what provision can be made for 
the children, the adolescents, and the 
expectant and nursing mothers who are 
in particular need? If they are to be 
taken care of, supplementary help must 
be given. Some thirty million children 
in Europe are in dire need, and surely 
there are even more who are in need in 
the Far East and other areas of the 
world. The survival of a whole future 
generation is at stake. 

Pressed by the tremendous need for 
relief, the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council established 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The problem of this organiza- 
tion is to see that funds are made avail- 
able and that they are equally and eff- 
ciently distributed to cover the most 
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urgent needs. A twenty-five-nation ex- 
ecutive board, under an administrative 
director, has been appointed to under- 
take this program. 

The most urgent needs will be met 
by contributions from governmental 
sources, but voluntary contributions are 
also foreseen. Thus governmental and 
nongovernmental action will be harmo- 
nized. This brings me to a subject 
which is close to my heart. 


OnE Day’s Pay 


The General Assembly and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council have passed 
a resolution to the effect that organiza- 
tions and individuals in each nation 
shall co-operate in the collection of con- 
tributions equivalent to the earnings 
of one day’s pay, or seek contributions 
by a method adaptable to circumstances 
in each country, for the relief of the 
world’s children. “One Day’s Pay for 
One Free World” is the slogan. This 
is not an ordinary relief project. It is 
not intended as charity in the limited 
sense of this word. This program will 
not only provide food for the stomachs 
of hungry children, but will feed the 
minds and the spirits of people every- 
where. 

Following the war, people from vari- 


‘ous countries sent representatives to the 


devastated areas in Europe to find out 
what they could contribute. They be- 
gan, on their own initiative, the collec- 
tion of one day’s pay to cover these 
needs. If this could be done in com- 
munities in different countries, why 
should it not be possible to have a simi- 
lar effort all over the world? We often 
feel discouraged about the size of our 
task compared with our means. What 
is the size of this task? One and one- 
third days’ expenditures by the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and the United 
States during the war will be sufficient 
to cover the important need now facing 
us. We have had five years of sweat, 
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blood, and toil in winning the war. 
What then, if we have a single day’s 
work for peace? All countries should 
be included. We should change this 
notion of one-way traffic in relief. Even 
the nations who are in need should con- 
tribute for they may receive more than 
they give, if only for the reason that 
they need it more, as a result of already 
having given more in terms of war and 
fighting in the past. Some of the coun- 
tries which have been devastated are 
preparing to give I am speaking on 
behalf of my own country, Norway, 
which, having been occupied, is now on 
the giving side and is prepared to go on 
giving. 

This may be the right approach to a 
new world. “One Day’s Pay” has been 
mentioned as the slogan, and surely it 
has to be adapted to those people in all 
walks of life: to labor, employers, farm- 
ers, and professional people. Of course, 
we foresee broad participation oi those 
voluntary agencies and religious groups 
which have already done much marvel- 
ous work in this field. We have already 
received favorable response through con- 
tacting the most important organiza- 
tions concerned. That this thing is 
coming about is now a fact. 


Towarp WORLD UNITY 


The problem that is put before us is 
merely a question of the necessary ma- 
chinery, and surely a lot of preparation 
is needed. The Secretary-General has 
the proper authority to implement the 
program planned. An international non- 
governmental committee will have to be 


_established as well as national commit- 


tees, consisting of reptesentatives from 
organizations in each country. Work 
will have to be done on all levels, and it 
is most important that the work should 
be initiated and carried through from 
the grass roots. Not only organizations 
but individuals everywhere have their 
place in this campaign where they can 
do their bit for one common purpose— 
the children and the peace. 

This world effort will wind-up on the 
same day in all countries. This is some- 
thing that has never happened before. 
Everywhere, simultaneously, people will 
do the same thing for the same purpose. 
Thus is coming about not only the 
United Nations, but the United Peoples. 
Through voluntary action by the citizen 
in every nation, the “One World,” of 
which so much has been spoken, will at 
least for this one day, become a reality. 


Aake Ording ts Director of the newly established United Nations Appeal for Children 
He has served in the Foreign Office of the Norwegian Government, and has served as a 
delegate to the United Nations Relief and Rehalnhtation Administration and to the Gen- 
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Colombia in the United Nations 


By EDMONDO DE HOoLTE-CASTELLO 


SHOULD like to outline the devel- 
opment of Colombia’s policy within 
the framework of the United Nations, 
an organization in which mankind has 
placed its faith and hope for the es- 


tablishment of a lasting peace in a 


world that bears the scars of the havoc 
wrought by the past war. At the time 
when Colombia was elected as a mem- 
ber of the Security Council, by what 
may be called a unanimous decision of 
the General Assembly, we undertook 
our work in it with the same spirit of 
co-operation shown in the San Francisco 
Conference and in London, as well as 
in all the inter-American conferences, 
and with the same enthusiasm with 
which we participated in the Chapul- 
tepec Conference for the purpose of 
achieving the unity of this hemisphere. 


A REWARDING TASK 


There are many who look upon the 
United Nations with suspicion and dis- 
trust because of the slowness with which 
it makes progress, but to the delegation 
of Colombia, the problem of readjust- 
ing the world on new bases, in the 
political as well as in the economic 
sense, is not a question of days, weeks, 
or even months, but rather a task of 
years. If the problems confronting the 
world were to be solved by this genera- 
tion, humanity could well regard it as 
a titanic accomplishment. 

Is it not in itself a great step forward 
that the gravest problems that the 
world is facing are discussed in a public 
assembly where the concept of diplo- 
matic secrecy has been eliminated? In 
this connection, Dr. Alfonso López, 
who guided the destiny of Colombia as 
President during two terms of office, 


and who is now the chairman of our 
delegation to the United Nations, com- 
mented as follows: 


It has often been said that the key to 
peace is to be found in the nations’ ability 
to live together in harmony even when their 
criteria differ; in their ability to give free 
expression to disagreements until a satis- 
factory solution is found. That is why we 
are so greatly encouraged by the fact that 
such matters as the regulation of the veto 
and the control of atomic énergy, which 
many consider a threat to the stability 
of the United Nations organization, are 
brought before the General Assembly for 
discussion. Wherever there is a safety 
valve, it is easy to avoid an explosion. 
Those forces which can now be examined 
in the Assembly of the United Nations, 
and utilized for the benefit of all nations, 
lacking this opportunity might explode and 
produce chaos without revealing their pres- 
ence. i 

In reality, neither the vote of the ma- 
jority nor the veto can in itself guarantee 
peace. The imposition of a decision ob- 
tained through a majority -of votes may 
seem more legitimate than the imposition 
of one obtained by any other method, but 
it is nevertheless the result of numerical 
force, which is not excusable simply be- 
cause it is not exercised in a brutal man- 
ner. The strongest nations, which are 
fewer in number, are thereby obliged to 
yield to the will of the weak nations. This, 
in our opinion, creates the necessity to re- 
strict not only the use of the veto but also 
of the vote as a normal means for arriving 
at highly important decisions. Both hinder 
or postpone the settlement of differences, 
in many cases where it might be easy to 
arrive at a compromise as an interim solu- 
tion. 

The experience of the Latin-American 
nations in their continental relations has 
shown us that in the execution of an inter- 
national policy the right of a majority must 
be exercised with the utmost discretion 
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I would venture to add that if the 
Charter clearly establishes the juridical 
equality of all countries, no matter 
how great or small, the stronger should 
carry greater responsibilities and obli- 
gations. 


THe VETO 


Colombia recognized the right of veto 
of the five great-powers at the last Gen- 
eral Assembly. ‘The chairman of the 
delegatiom indicated that. the veto had 
always existed, in one form or another, 
as the exclusive privilege of the great 
powers in the development of their 
national policies or in establishing so- 
called spheres of influence. The privi- 
lege of veto existed in the Council of 
the League of Nations under the guise 
of what was then called the rule of 
unanimity. Taking these facts into 
consideration, the delegation of Colom- 
bia insisted that the restrictions laid 
down in the Charter regarding the exer- 
cise of the veto should be respected and 
that the conditions which the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and China stipulated at San Francisco 
before they gave their consent should 
be fulfilled. A reasonable use of the 
veto might’ be interpreted as a right 
which small states have granted to the 
great powers to enable them to post- 
pone the study of any subject at a 
given moment. It might, however, 
equally be regarded as a tremendous 
threat to the right of dissent which all 
peoples and their representatives should 
retain, particularly the weakest, if the 
strong exercise the veto indiscriminately 
and arrogate to themselves an unfore- 
seen tutelage over the opinion of the 
contemporary world. The right to dis- 
cuss in the General Assembly is in- 
separable from the right of veto in the 
Security Council; but whereas all na- 
tions, great and small, are equal in the 
Assembly, their responsibility for the 
preservation of peace is not the same. 


SPAIN AND FRANCO 


The question of Spain was the subject 
of lengthy debate in the General As- 
sembly. The Colombian delegation 
suggested that if a more comprehensive 
attitude were taken toward Spain and 
its present government, whatever per- 
sonal opinions regarding General Franco 
and his political ideology might be, the 
results achieved would perhaps be more 
satisfactory than if extreme recommen- 
dations were made which might be te- 
garded as intervention in the internal 
affairs of the country. The delegation 
therefore proposed that the Assembly 
express its desire to have the Govern- 
ment of Spain seek and find the means 
of peacefully establishing, within the 
shortest possible time and in accordance 
with the principles and purposes of the 
Charter, the: new social and political 
conditions that would enable Spain to 
apply for membership in the United 
Nations. In addition, the proposal 


‘recommended that the Latin-American 


republics offer their good offices to the 
Government of Spain, if they could in 
any way assist in the attainment of 
these ends. 

‘This proposal was defeated in the 
Political Committee, which approved 
Belgium’s resolution calling on the 
members of the United Nations to with- 
draw their Ambassadors and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary to General Franco’s 
Government. The Assembly later took 
favorable action on this proposal, but I 
question the significance or scope of 
this measure as viewed in the light of 
the principles of international law. The 
absence of an ambassador or a minister 
does not involve the severing of diplo- 
matic relations, for political negotia- 
tions are then placed in the hands of a 
chargé d’affaires, who is a diplomatist 
of lesser rank. 

The Belgian resolution was approved 
by the General Assembly nearly half a 
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year ago, but the change anticipated by 
many and hoped for by all has not been 
brought about. 

I should like to acquaint you with a 
few excerpts from a statement delivered 
by the chairman of the Colombian 
delegation before the General Assembly 
when this grave problem was under 
consideration: 


Today we are dealing with Spain, but 
Spain is not the only country in which 
all, the fundamental freedoms are not re- 
spected; nor is it the only one to which an 
invitation might be extended to change its 
government and revise its institutions and 
political practices in the manner desired by 
the majority of the United Nations. 

We are imposing on a state, not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, standards of 
political life which are not yet fully ap- 
plied in several of the member countries. 
But it does not cause me any misgivings 
that a start is being made with Spain in 
introducing a new order of government into 
the world. What does seem to me to be 
wrong is that this should be done without 


making it clearly understood that this is a’ 


path that we intend to follow, and if it 1s 
intended to give this direction to our de- 
cisions, I think it would be better if we 
proceed quickly rather than slowly. 

The Colombian delegation has not at- 
tempted to defend the Franco regime, nor 
has it raised its voice to support or eh- 
courage it; much less has it ventured to 
suggest that the Assembly should co-oper- 
ate with it. Personally, I should be the 
last to forget what I, as a militant liberal, 
have stood for in order to defend ideas 
contrary to those I have professed all my 
life. But we, the members of the Colom- 
bian delegation, have not felt called upon, 
on this occasion, to express our approval 
or disapproval of the Franco regime, but 
rather to help to: decide what steps the 
United Nations can take in accordance with 
its constitution, to bring about the substi- 
tution of that regime for another which 
would accept and practice the political 
principles we desire to see respected by all 
countries of the world. We believe that 
without prejudice to the reaffirmation of 


the San Francisco, Potsdam, and London 
declarations with regard to the present 
Spanish Government, and without preju- 
dice to Article 2, paragraph 4 of the Char- 
ter, which requires all members of this As- 
sembly to refrain in their international re- 
lations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations, the possibility might 
be examined that Generalissimo Franco 
and his supporters and friends. might be 
disposed to help in restoring harmony 
among Spaniards, thus putting an end to a 
situation which obviously cannot be pro- 
longed with advantage to any party or 
political group or for the general welfare 
of Spain. We believe, moreover, that the 
full exercise of all the fundamental free- 
doms cannot peacefully be achieved in that 
noble country unless the various factions in 
Spain agree on a great act of national 
reconciliation in order to restore peace and 
prosperity. We have therefore been in- 
clined to study and admit the possibility 
that Generalissimo Franco might wish to 
co-operate in the task,.which is indeed a 
great and attractive one, of rebuilding 
Spain with the support of all her sons, in- 
stead of stubbornly perpetuating the an- 
tagonisms which keep them divided, despite 
the good wishes of the rest of the world 
and against its will. 


In Support oF INDIANS 


In the exciting debates that arose 
during the discussion of the discrimina- 
tory treatment of Indians in South 
Africa, the delegation of Colombia gave 
its full support to the position that was 
so brilliantly sustained by the delega- 
tion of India. Our reasons for favor- 
ing India’s stand are easy to explain, 
since our constitution guarantees equal- 
ity before the law to all Colombians, 
and we enthusiastically accept the con- 
cept of democracy, perhaps because we 
believe in the same religious creed, 
speak the same language, and follow the 
same mode of life. We know that our 
country is not famous for its military 
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or economic achievements, but we take 
great pride in knowing that in Colombia 
the fundamental freedoms are highly 
respected. It was therefore with great 
satisfaction that the delegation of 
Colombia viewed the approval by a 
majority of the General Assembly of the 
proposal submitted by the Political 
Committee, to the effect that racial and 
religious discrimination should be elimi- 
nated from the entire world. 

In the case of India, the Colombian 
delegation from the beginning favored 
consulting the International Court of 
Justice on the following points: 

(a) Whether the members of the 
United Nations are under an obligation 
to modify immediately their internal 
legislation when the latter establishes 
racial discrimination incompatible with 
the text of the Charter; 

(b) Whether they are entitled to 
enact in the future laws establishing 
such discrimination; 

(c) Whether such laws constitute or 
can be alleged to constitute matters 
which come within the international 
jurisdiction of the states, regarding 
which the Assembly may not make 
recommendations to the state or states 
concerned, or to the Security Council, or 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

The General Assembly decided not 
to consult the International Court of 
Justice. It recommended instead that 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa abide by an agreement to be 
arrived at with the Government of 
India on the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa and that it proceed to 
change its discriminatory laws to bring 
them into conformity with the relevant 
provisions of the Charter. The Colom- 
bian delegation not only was in agree- 
ment with this opinion of the General 
Assembly, but considered that the latter 
had taken a great step toward securing 
the obedience of all its members to the 
fundamental provisions of the Charter. 


DISARMAMENT 


At the last meeting of the General 
Assembly the delegation of Colombia 
indicated that the serious problem of 
disarmament could not have a more 
sincere spokesman than Colombia, since 
it is a peaceful country that has always 
maintained friendly relations with its 
neighbors. 

When this important question was 
placed on the agenda of the Security . 
Council, the delegation of Colombia 
proposed the appointment of a sub- 
committee, composed of representatives 
of the five great powers, to draw up a 
plan of work which the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments could submit 
for the approval of the Security Council. 

The recommendation of the delega- 
tion of Colombia did not tend to evade 
responsibilities. On the contrary, it 
took into consideration the fact that it 
is the great powers who are most in- 
timately involved in the problem of 
disarmament. We might add that the 
powers directly concerned in this matter 
are the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, and Soviet Russia. 

The resolution submitted by the 
delegation of Colombia was approved 
by a majority of the Security Council, 
and I can think of no better way to 
convey to you the position of my coun- 
try on the question of general disarma- 
ment than to quote the following words 
from a statement made by Dr. López, 
the chairman of our delegation: 


The position of the militarily weak na- 
tions is, to say the least, paradoxical or 
even tragic, when they happen to have ad- 
hered to democratic rule in their home af- 
fairs and to have adopted a peaceful, law- 
ful means of settling their international 
disputes. The general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments and armed ‘forces is, 
for many of them, a foreign question; one 
that does not impose upon them sacrifices 
or efforts of any kind. In Colombia we 
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have no armaments or armed forces to re- 
duce, and we do not think we require more 
than we have, if left alone to govern our- 
selves as we may see fit or to maintain 
friendly relations with the neighboring re- 
publics. Unfortunately, global war will 
not let our country live and develop >eace- 
fully. We were placed by destiny in one 
of the strategic areas of the world We 
realize that if a third world war should 
break out, Colombia would not be able to 
remain neutral, as she did in the first, and 
be safe from extracontinental aggression. 
She is liable to be attacked by one of the 
belligerents, as she was in the second. In 
all likelihood, before she is attacked, she 
will be required to take up arms as a mem- 
ber of the Pan-American system. Hemi- 
sphere defense pacts commit her te joint 
war effort with all other nations cf this 
part of the world. The Chapultepec Dec- 
laration has not yet been given permanent 
force as an international treaty, as we were 
led confidently to expect long before this; 
but under the provisions of the Charter, 
Colombia, like all other Members of the 
United Nations, has undertaken to make 
available to the Security Council, armed 
forces, assistance and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining international peace 
and security. Colombia may have to in- 
crease its armaments and armed forces in 
order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. ` 

We could make a start at once with the 
concrete proposal of putting into effect the 


security system contemplated under Article . 


43 of our Charter. If we succeed in that, 
we believe the world can wait until the 
three major powers are ready to give their 
citizens, and mankind at large, the benefit 
of a general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed fforces. Atomic 
energy, by its very overpowering force, I 
dare say, will not fail to provide, reason- 
ably soon, a system of effective interna- 
tional control, if mankind is to survive its 
own harnessing of natural forces. 

It is not difficult for us to understand 
why the strongest nations hesitate to agree 
to any plan for disarmament before an ade- 
quate system of collective security has been 
established. We thoroughly agree with the 
views of the British delegation that it is 
unrealistic and unprofitable to study dis- 
armament without a concurrent study of - 
the related problem of security. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I should like to em- 
phasize the necessity for acquainting 
the public with these issues which the 
United Nations is attempting to solve. 
By presenting such information, the 
doubts of those who look upon the 
United Nations with distrust will be 
dispelled, and a fully informed public 
will contribute greatly to the success of 
the endeavors of the United Nations. 
Furthermore, it will impress upon the 
minds of all our untiring efforts to bring 
into actuality the words, “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


Edmundo de Holte-Castello is Secretary-General of the Delegation of Colombia to 
the United Nations. He was formerly Consul-General in New York and to Canada. 


The United Nations and Some Main Trends 
of Our Time 


By ErLco N. VAN KLEFFENS 


HEN, in the early summer of 

1945, the United Nations Char- 
ter was drawn up in San Francisco, it 
was like the launching of a ship, a ship 
which a little later put to sea, laden 
with the hopes and the aspirations for 
peace of the whole world. She is now 
sailing the stormy waters she was ex- 
pected to encounter, and it does not 
seem probable that most of the time 
she will run before a light wind. She 
may, of course, upon occasion find her- 
self in the doldrums, just as until re- 
cently did that somewhat smaller ship 
we launched at the same time—the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

With regard to the larger vessel, at- 
tention so far has been focused chiefly 
on the rigging and on the merits and 
demerits of that rigging. Far less at- 
tention has been given to the influence 
on her behavior of the sea in which she 
navigates—to its tides and currents, its 
shoals and reefs, and the weather pre- 
vailing there. It is on these elements 
and their impact on our ship that I 
should like to focus your thoughts for 
a moment. 


THe Veto OBSTACLE 


Those who considered themselves 
chiefly responsible for designing the 
ship—the great powers—thought that 
they should at all times be unanimous 
in determining the course to be steered. 
It seemed a noble aim. It sounded 
hopeful and attractive. It took care so 
nicely of susceptibilities of the great 
powers on the score of national sover- 
eignty. On closer analysis, however, it 
became evident that in reality it meant 
only one thing; namely, that no great 
power would ever be bound by any 
number of votes against it within the 
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Security Council, not even by a unani- 
mous decision of other member nations. 
The general public quickly discerned 
that any dissenting great power thus 
acquired what seemed exorbitant power, 
because one such dissenter could stop 
the vessel, or deflect it from a course 
held to be the true one by all the others. 
The people saw through that beautiful 
curtain on which the rule of great power 
unanimity was written in eye-catching 
letters, and behind it clearly beheld an 
instrument designed not only to register 
great power unanimity, but also, and 
with equal precision, the lack of it, and 
they soon called it by its true, though 
not very attractive name, the veto. Al- 
though the word veto is not to be found 
anywhere in the United Nations Char- 
ter, it has imposed itself very quickly 
because it expresses the simple truth 
of the matter. Recently the term ac- 
quired a measure of official sanction 
by its occurrence in the Vandenberg 
amendment to the Senate resolution on 
United States aid to Greece and Turkey. 

As an institution, the veto does not 
have a good record. People recall, for 
instance, that its application was to no 
inconsiderable extent responsible for the 
dissolution of the 18th century King- 
dom of Poland. They have therefore 
considered the veto carefully, some lik- 
ing it because it appeared convenient, 
and others disliking it for being danger- 
ous and unfair to the less influential 
members of the ship’s company. In a 
democratic world it seemed difficult to 
justify. . 

This piece of machinery has since its 
introduction been wrongly handled sev- 
eral times by one of the officers on 
board. More eyes were opened to its 
subversive character and to the fact 
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that it invites unilateral action outside - 


the United Nations and its organs. 
Gradually an increasing number of 
thoughtful people realized that the veto 
made the vessel run dead against a 
mighty current, a current which was 
not plainly visible in- the wide ocean of 
every-day events but which slowed down 
the vessel’s course considerably. 


TOWARD THE RULE OF LAW 


That current, which is one of the 
main trends of our time, is the long 
and painful birth, through centuries of 
blood, waste, and toil, of an interna- 
tional order founded on right instead of 
on might, on law instead of on force. 
In our national life, this slow emergence 
has been largely consummated. The 
hired man’s vote has no less value than 
that of the great landowner; the state 
can be sued in court. But in the com- 
munity of nations, as witnessed by the 
United Nations Charter, no comparable 
progress has been made. That there is 
some progress, few will deny. It is the 
pride of the middle and smaller nations 
that they have given up the veto which 
each one of them possessed, at least in 
theory, under the Covenant of the old 
League of Nations, and have accepted 
the rule of law so far as they are con- 
cerned under the new United Nations 
dispensation. I may also remind you, 
in respect to the great powers, that 
the United States, Britain, China, and 
France .have made a declaration by 
which they recognize the World Court’s 
jurisdiction for certain categories of dis- 
putes; several smaller powers, including 
my own country, have done-the same. 
Through the veto in the Security Coun- 
cjl, however, the great powers remain to 
a large extent above the law. Through 
dexterous use of the veto, the United 
Nations can be prevented from lawfully 
resorting to action against an offending 
great power, even if all other powers, 


great and small, agree that that power 
is offending. 


Examples from the past 


The current which inexorably flows 
away from the reign of force, and pushes 
the United Nations toward the reign of 
law is irresistibly there, and the sooner 
we acknowledge that it is irresistible, 
the better it will be for all of us. En- 
couraging signs fortunately are not lack- 
ing, indicating that we are moving in 
the right direction. I have mentioned 
the compulsory jurisdiction of- the 
World Court, which is all the more 
striking when one realizes that less than 
half a century ago no great power, and 
only a few small ones, were ready to 
promise without reservation that they 
would submit disputes with other pow- 
ers to arbitration. Today for the first 
time, under the Charter of the United 
Nations, they all stand committed, to- 
gether with the smaller powers, to 
“settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered.” * 

Let me give another example. The 
frequency of international arbitrations 
in the last century and a half shows a 
steeply increasing rate. Between the 
famous Jay treaty of 1795 and the no 
less famous arbitration in the Alabama 
dispute which took place 77 years later, 
there were 70 international arbitrations; 
in other words, about one per year. In 
the 42 years that followed the Alabama 
arbitration, until the outbreak of World 
War I, there were no less than 137 in- 
ternational arbitrations, or more than 3 
per year on an average. 


Modern resistance 


It is by example such as these that 
we can discern the existence and effect 
of that irresistible current which, slowly 

1 Charter, Article 2, paragraph 3. 


x 
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but inescapably, pushes the community 
of nations away from the reign of force 
toward the reign of law. The veto is a 
man-made attempt to resist a current 
which has an elemental force, an at- 
tempt which therefore may well prove 
to be futile. Vaguely, dimly, people al- 
ready seem to sense this, less than two 
years since the United Nations was 
launched. “The veto is not bad,” they 
say; “it is only so in its indiscriminate 
application.” Or, when the veto sud- 
denly proves an obstacle, or unworkable 
in a given case, it is (seemingly mag- 
nanimously but in reality because no 
other course is possible) “waived.” But, 
let us not quibble about words; let us 
be grateful for what we have, and. ex- 
pose the fallacy of resistance. 
who have faith need not hurry,” a 
Dutch proverb says, which, in this case 
more than ever, is a source of comfort, 
for the process which the human race 
must go through, away from the reign 
of force and toward the reign of law, is 
long, painful, and weary. It is as sure 
as it is slow; it is carried through by a 
force of nature operating in human re- 


lations, and I am convinced that in the 


end no mar-made hindrance will prevail 
against it. 


EXTENDING HUMAN RIGHTS 


Another trend of our time which is 
manifesting its influence in the United 
Nations is the result of conflict with re- 
gard to the value of the individual. 
Democratic principles hold that the 
individual must be respected and has 
certain inalienable rights. Totalitarian 
states, on the other hand, give the indi- 
vidual but- scant consideration, except 
as a tool to further the interests of the 
state, which is everything. The differ- 
ence is absolute. ‘To us,” General 
Marshall said in Moscow on March 14, 
“a society is not free if law-abiding citi- 
zens live in fear of being denied the 


À 


Those, 


right to work or of being deprived of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Until recent times, international law 
was a body of law for states only; indi- 
viduals had no standing in it. When 
an individual sought redress for a wrong 
inflicted by a foreign state, and when 
recourse to that state’s tribunals failed, 
he had to persuade his own government 
to espouse his cause in order to obtain 
satisfaction. Present-day conformity 
with that conception is evidenced in 
Article 35 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice which pro- 
vides in its Opening paragraph: “The 
Court shall be open to the states parties 
to the present Statute,” and not, there- 
fore, to individuals, 


Under the League of Nations 


In the course of the last quarter of a 
century, however, there came into being 
a tendency to grant to individuals rights 
in international law independent of the 
intermediacy of any state. It started in 
connection with the League of Nations 
and with its mandates particularly: 
individuals obtained the right directly 
to petition the Mandates Commission, 
whether the mandatory state liked it or 
not. This was a tardy and almost timid 
growth, it did not rest on any express 
provision of the Covenant, but was au- 
thorized in 1923 by the League’s Coun- 
cil as a matter of practical necessity, 
for petitions were quite frequent. As so 
often happens, life imposed itself on 
law. 


+ 


Under the United Nattons 


This system has been sanctioned and 
extended in the United Nations Char- 
ter. Article-87 provides in effect that 
petitions may be addressed by individu- 
als, not only to the Trusteeship Council, 
which is the equivalent of the Perma- 
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nent Mandates Commission under the 
League of Nations, but also to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The text is somewhat 
vague, and seems to permit petitions 
not only on the part of inhabitants of 
the trust territories, but of any private 
individual or corporation with an inter- 
est in such territory. 

The United Nations provides yet an- 
other instance of cases in which indi- 
viduals seem to have acquired a right 
in international law independent of the 
intermediacy of any state, showing an 
extension of the new tendency in that 
direction. Among the standing commis- 
sions established by the Economic and 
Social Council is the Commission on 
Human Rights. No sooner had this 
Commission been established than indi- 
viduals from many countries began to 
petition it. Again as a matter of prac- 
tical necessity these petitions were taken 
note of, and a procedure has now been 
devised and sanctioned in order that a 
confidential list of such petitions might 
be compiled for the use of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights.- These pe- 
titions are encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged by the fact that they are 
treated as confidential and that all 
writers are informed that their com- 
munications will be brought to the at- 
tention of the Commission which, how- 
ever, can only note their contents as it 
has not yet power to take action in re- 
gard to any complaints. 

The battle for the rights of the indi- 
vidual is still on in the United Nations. 
We see it in the elaboration of an In- 
ternational Bill of Human Rights. We 
see it when the status of women is being 
discussed. We also see it when certain 
countries refuse to accept experts as 
-~ individuals, but require them to be rep- 
resentatives of their government, acting 
under instructions. Here, as in the 
evolution of the reign of law, the gen- 
eral trends are clear. 


Tse Unitep Nations DIVIDED 


The third and perhaps most impor- 
tant trend in the turbulent political 
aftermath .of the last war which pro- 
foundly affects the United Nations 
stems from the stresses and tensions be- 
tween the Western world and the world 
in which Soviet Russia is the dominat- 
ing element. 

The occurrence of this trend confirms 
that the United Nations is an instru- 
ment of its members. In spite of its 
corporate personality, its appeal to the 
human heart and mind, and a certain 
momentum it has gained, the United 
Nations is basically not an agency with 
a will of its own. The United Nations, 
if left alone, is nothing but a disused 
piece of machinery. It will do nothing 
unless handled, and those who have to 
handle it, for better or for worse, are 
the people of all countries. I said, “for 
better or for worse,” for it has been 
shown that this instrument may be 
used fairly as it was intended, or mis- 
used. In other words, the importance of 
the United Nations lies in the intention 
of its members to use it for what it was 
meant to be—an institution for inter- 
national co-operation and for the peace 
ful settlement of international disputes 
It is not fair for any one power or group 
of powers to attempt to use it as an in- 
strument for furthering their national 
or collective policy. 


Imperialism suspected 


Let us see what has happened in prac- 
tice. The proceedings in the Security 
Council afford a good test. No sooner 
had the Security Council been called 
into being than Iran lodged with it a 
protest against the continued and un- 
wanted presence of Russian troops in 
its territory. This was the sort of case 
the Security Council had been set up to 
deal with, as was also the case which 
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arose a little later of the continued pres- 
ence of British and French troops in 
Syria and Lebanon against the wishes 
of these countries. But two mem- 
bers of the group of nations headed 
by Russia then asked the Council to 
take up two more matters concerning 
troops in alien couniries, namely, Brit- 
ish troops in Greece and in Indonesia, 
in both cases with the consent of the 
governments of those countries. Within 
the limits of this article I can consider 
only the cases of Iran and of Greece. 

The Western world can neither forget 
nor afford to overlook the fact that, 
however vast the part of the globe con- 
trolled by Russia and however powerful 
its position In every respect, Russia has 
at all times, whatever its government, 
been a state showing expansive tenden- 
cies, which is all the more striking since 
population pressure or lack of natural 
resources plays no part whatever. 
Many people felt that Russian military 
action in Iran, and Russian political 
action in the Security Council with re- 
gard to Greece were evidence of a fresh 
Russian drive in the direction of the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, 
the completion of which would seal off 
the Suez Canal, cut the life line of the 
British Empire, and draw all the Arab 
States, plus Persia and Turkey, into the 
Russian orbit, thereby completely up- 
setting, not only the status quo, but a 
reasonable equilibrium between the Slav 
countries and all the others. 

Shortly after these incidents, Poland, 
strongly supported by the Soviet Union, 
suggested in the Security Council that 
measures be taken against the Franco 
regime in Spain, on the plea that it en- 
_dangered international peace and se- 
curity, having already caused interna- 
tional friction. In the course of the 
debate the jurisdiction of the Council 
was questioned, with, I believe, good 
reason. As was evident and as events 


have proved, Franco, however repre- 
hensible his regime, was not likely to 
disturb international peace and security, 
so that the petition remained- but an 
attack sponsored by one of the Slav 
countries on another government in a 
critical area, be it in this case a gov- 
ernment of a doubtful reputation. 


Western opposttien 


Thereupon, the Greek situation was 
again brought to the attention of the 
Security Council, this time by the 
Ukraine. Doubts were then at last 
voiced in the Council as to whether this 
series of cases brought by countries of 
the “eastern” group, and invariably not 
accepted by the Council as good cases, 
did not constitute misuse of the Coun- 
cil. It appeared that the measure of 
that body’s patience and forbearance 
was full, when shortly afterwards the 


Soviet Union tried to use the Council 


in order to ascertain how many troops 
members of the United Nations kept in 
the territories of other members of the 
United Nations or other states, with the 
interesting exception of former enemy 
countries. The British representative on 
the Security Council bluntly called this 
move “a piece of pure propaganda.” 
“My Government,” Sir Alexander Cado- - 
gan said, “considers it another typical 
and irresponsible political maneuver of 
the kind which tends to damage the 
prestige of the Security Council itself.” 
And the representative of the United 
States said: “Being unable to discover 
any sound reason for the Soviet pro- © 
posal in connection with the duties of 
the Council, my Government has in- 
evitably wondered what other basis 
there might be for this request.” The 
proposal to admit the Soviet request to 
the agenda of the Council was rejected 
by seven votes to two (the Soviet 
Union and Poland) and two abstentions. 

I have dwelt on these developments 
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at some length, not only because they 
illustrate vividly the impact of present 
antagonisms between Western and Slav 
powers on the United Nations, but also 
because they show a fundamental dif- 
ference of approach toward the United 
Nations between the Western powers and 
the states headed by the Soviet Union. 
The former group regard the United Na- 
tions inter alia as an agency for the pa- 
cific settlements of what I should like to 
call genuine disputes. The others have 
shown that, whilst they may not disre- 
gard the United Nations’ usefulness for 
that purpose, they also want to attempt 
to use it as an instrument for further- 
ing their national policy. If this be- 
came common practice, the antagonisms 
between these two groups would con- 
tinue to subject the young United Na- 
tions organization to considerable strain 
—strain for which there would seem to 
be no justification whatever, and which 
must have a detrimental effect on its 
healthy and normal growth. However, 
there is promise that the majority of 
the members of the United Nations are 
resolved to take steps to protect that 
institution against this kind of abuse. 
If they do this, much will be gained. 
There is no point in being dupes. 


Hope FOR RECONCILIATION 


Fortunately, the outlook for the ulti- 
mate cessation of too much stress be- 
tween the Western and the Slav worlds 
need not be considered bad. You will 
remember that on September 17 of last 
year when a correspondent of the Lon- 
don “Sunday Times” asked Mr. Stalin 
whether he believed “in the possibility 
of friendly and lasting co-operation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West- 
ern democracies despite the existence 
of ideological differences, and in the 
friendly competition between the two 
systems,” Mr. Stalin replied: “I be- 
lieve in it absolutely.” Then, on Janu- 


ary 22 of this year, Colonel Elliott 
Roosevelt asked Mr. Stalin this ques- 
tion: “Do you believe that it is possible 
for a democracy such as the United 
States to live side by side in this world 
with a communistic form of govern- 
ment like that of the Soviet Union and 
with no attempt on the part of either 
to interfere in the internal political af- 
fairs of others?” The reply was: “This 
is not only possible—it is wise and en- 
tirely within bounds of realization. In 
the most strenuous times during the 
war differences of government did not 
prevent our two nations joining together 
and vanquishing our foes. Even more 
so is it possible to continue this rela- 
tionship in time of peace.” 

Now if such words have any mean- 
ing, they must mean that co-existence, 
of the Western and Soviet worlds as 
they exist today is, in thé opinion of 
the Soviet Government, entirely pos- 
sible. We think so too. The only diff- 
culty which remains is that expansive 
pressure, political as well as ideological, 
should cease. Only if all parties sin- 
cerely agree on that basis, can the 
United Nations look forward to a fruit- 
ful career. Before it can hope to em- 
bark on it, some generally acceptable 
equilibrium must be found. That equi- 
librium cannot differ much from the 
situation which now exists, or it will 
cease to be equilibrium. 

In this last section I have dealt with 
questions regarding the Slav world and 
what I have called the Western world, 
which, of course, embraces much more 
than the Western powers in the tech- 
nical sense. In Asia, the operation of 
the United Nations is still hampered, 
as in Europe, by unsettled conditions. 
So long as there is no global peace set- 
tlement, the United Nations cannot be 
said to operate under normal conditions. 
The vessel of which I spoke so often 
must therefore expect storms and squalls 
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for some time to come, but there seems 
to be no need for fear that she will fail 
or founder. Let us not only wish her 
Godspeed, but let us do all we can, each 
one of us in his own station, to favor 


her voyage, for, as I said in the begin- 
ning, her precious cargo is the hope and 
the aspirations for peace of the whole. 
world. We must see to it that she 
reaches port. 


Eelco N. van Kleffens, LL.D., is the newly appointed Netherlands Ambassador to the 
Umted States and was the representative of the Netherlands on the Security Council of 
the United Nations. He has had extended experience in business and a long career in 


government service. 


He was Minister to Switzerland in 1939, and in the same year be- 


came Minster of Foreign Affatrs, a post he held throughout, the war until 1946, 
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Basic Problems of the United Nations 
By V.K, WELLINGTON Koo 


HE machinery for the promotion of 

world peace and welfare through 
the United Nations has now been com- 
pleted with the organization of the Sec- 
retariat, the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Trusteeship Council. But 
there has arisen recently a wave of 
doubt and even of cynicism about the 
progress and prospects of this new 
world peace organization. Some feel 
disappointed at the lack of what they 
call substantial achievement. Some 
reiterate their original skepticism as to 
its effective working and ultimate suc- 
cess. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that co-operation between nations is not 
an easy task, and the building of a sys- 
tem of collective security is a stupen- 
dous undertaking. Not only are time 
and patience needed for the effective 
discharge of these functions, but a num- 
ber of indispensable conditions for the 
success of the United Nations must be 
first secured 


p 


AN UNSETTLED WORLD 


One of the necessary conditions is the 
early completion of the work of peace- 
making. As long as the peace settle- 
ment relating to Germany remains the 
subject of dispute and debate, and as 
long aš that relating to Japan is still 
pending for discussion and agreement, 
a feeling of uncertainty and misgiving 
must prevail in many parts of the world. 
Confidence in the future is restrained, 
if not altogether shaken. This attitude 
of caution on the part of many coun- 
tries, especially the leading members of 
the United Nations, slows down, if it 
does not stalemate, the essential work 
of the United Nations. 

This is particularly true of the work 


of the Security Council in regard to the 
question of disarmament and the discus- 


. sions of the report of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission. Many meetings of the 
Council have been held and prolonged 
debates have taken place on these items 
of its agenda, but no substantial agree- 
ment has been reached. It seems cer- 
tain that as long as no complete agree- 
ment is reached among the principal 
Member Nations on the peace settle- 
ments to be made with Germany and 
Japan, and on their related problems, 
the general question of disarmament 
and the particular question of the con- 
trol of atomic weapons and the use of 
atomic energy are not likely to be finally 
solved. The existing state of relations 
between the principal Member Nations, 
which influences and conditions the dis- 
cussions on important questions in the 
Security Council and the General As- 
sembly, does not help to make agree- 
ment easily attainable among them. 
This has been noticeable even in the 
case of admission of new members. 
Several applicants who would normally 
have been admitted without difficulty 
have been left in suspense simply be- 
cause they aré viewed as special friends 
of one principal power or another. 
Ideological blocs do not exist in the 
United Nations, but the suspicion per- 
sists that they do. As a matter of fact, 


the only bloc which appears to exist is 


that of those who harbor the suspicion 
and who always vote in unison on what- 
ever question may be at issue. 

The work of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee has likewise suffered from the 
present unsettled world situation. This 
committee has been in session since 
January 1946 but has not been able to 
achieve much progress in reaching an 
agreement on the plan for setting up an 
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international force to maintain interna- 
tional security and peace. This work is 
of vital importance, for only on the 
basis of its agreed report can the Se- 
curity Council tackle the problem of 
bringing about the conclusion of special 
agreements and the establishment of 
the necessary international police force. 
But in the present unsettled state of the 
world, due mainly to the fact that the 
principal peace settlements relating to 
the former principal enemy states are 
still outstanding, no marked improve- 
ment in this field can be expected in the 
immediate future. ` 


THE VETO 


Another of the problems confronting 
the United Nations is the so-called right 
of veto of the permanent members of 
the Security Council. The veto was the 
subject of a sharp controversy between 
its proponents and opponents, almost 
resulting in a deadlock, in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. It was also the cause 
for an animated debate in the General 
Assembly in New York last winter. 
There was a determined attempt on the 
part of several delegations to bring 
about the abolition, if possible, and, in 
any case, a modification, of Article 27 
of the Charter upon which the veto 
power of the permanent members is 
based. 

One proposal expressly called for the 
revision of Article 27 with a view to 
doing away with this special privilege, 
as it is called. Another proposal, with 
the same object in view, suggested the 


convocation of a conference to review - 


the Charter. Both these proposals were 
voted down, but only after a lively and 
much prolonged debate had brought out 
the fact that removal of the veto was 
premature and that the wisest course 
was to aim at some improvement in the 
practice. The result was the adoption 
of a resolution making certain definite 


recommendations to the Security Coun- 
cil on the subject. 


Attempt at adjustment 


` The text of this resolution is worth 
quoting: 


The General Assembly, 


Mindful of the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations, and 
having taken notice of the divergencies 
which have arisen in regard to the applica- 
tion and interpretation of Article 27 of the 
Charter: 


Earnestly requests the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council to make every 
effort, in consultation with one another and 
with fellow members of the Security Coun- 
cil, to ensure that the use of the special 
voting privilege of its permanent members 
does not impede the Security Council in 
reaching decisions promptly; 

Recommends to the Security Council the 
early adoption of practices and procedures, 
consistent with the Charter, to assist in re- 
ducing the difficulties in the application of 
Article 27 and to ensure the prompt and 
effective exercise by the Security Council 
of its functions; and 

Further recommends that, in developing 
such practices and procedures, the Security 
Council take into consideration the views 
expressed Dy Members of the United Na- 
tions during the second part of the first 
session of the General Assembly. 


The vote on this resolution was 36 in 
favor, including the United Kingdom 
and the United States, against six, led 
by the Soviet Union, in opposition, with 
nine abstentions by China, France, and 


: seven other delegations. 


China abstained from voting for the 
resolution, not because she was opposed 
to its underlying purpose or to its sub- 
stance, but because she favored another 
resolution of the same import but 
couched in milder language and more 
likely to secure acceptance and imple- 
mentation by the Security Council. 

Since the passage of this resolution, 
greater care in exercising this right of 
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veto has been observed. In one re- 
spect a salutary precedent is being built 
up in the practice of voting in the Se- 
curity Council. It is that abstention 
from voting by a permanent member on 
a question of a nonprocedural character 
is accepted as constituting no veto at 
all. It is certain, however, that dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the bulk of 
the member states of the United Na- 
tions with this special privilege remains, 
and it will diminish and disappear only 
with the eventual revision of Article 27 
of the Charter in the future, or with the 
steadfast exercise of care and restraint 
in resorting to it on the part of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. 


TERRITORIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The smooth functioning of the Trus- 
teeship Council is another problem 
which has to be worked out in due 
course. The Council is now meeting for 
the first time and, although the Soviet 
Union has not yet sent her representa- 
tive, it is making substantial progress in 
the adoption of its own rules of pro- 
cedure. 

The powers and functions of this 
Council are far-reaching in importance. 
Tt is one of the principal organs of the 
United Nations, and its success or fail- 
ure will seriously affect the interests 
and well-being of millions of people in 
the trust territories which are placed 
under its supervision. 

The tomposition of this body is an 
ingenious one as provided in Chapter 
XII of the Charter. It is a delicately 
balanced body with as many members 
of the United Nations administering 
trust territories as those who do not. 
In other words, the total membership of 
the Council is equally divided between 
the administering and nonadministering 
states. This is based upon the sound 
theory of giving an equal voice to the 
two groups of states, but in practice it 


calls for the utmost co-operation on the 
part of both groups if the Council is to 
achieve the purpose and objectives for 
which.it is established. 

Of course, with the exception of those 
designated as strategic areas, all trust 
territories fall within the competence of 
the Trusteeship Council. Even in the 
case of a strategic area, the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council is not en- 
tirely excluded in the performance of 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social, and cultural 
matters. This fact further emphasizes 
the importance of the ‘Trusteeship 
Council. 

It is true that at present not all the 
former mandated territories under the 
League of Nations have been -placed 
under the United Nations. It is in- 
conceivable that any mandatory power 
will deliberately hold out and refuse to 
place its mandate under the Trusteeship 
Council for any reason other than in- 
sistence upon its -own terms of agree- 
ment with the Council. 

With the growing claims of dependent 
peoples for freedom and independence— 
claims which have an important bearing 
on world peace—and with the increas- 
ing interest of the world at large in their 
legitimate aspirations, it is of the utmost 
importance to the United Nations that 
the Trusteeship Council work smoothly 
and effectively and discharge its func- 
tions and exercise its powers in accord- 
ance with the spirit and the basic ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system. 


WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 


The Economic and Social Council is 
one of the vital organs of the United 
Nations. It has already had three full 
and strenuous sessions, each with an 
agenda covering a multitude of ques- 
tions relating to economic, social, health, 
and cultural activities for the well-being 
of the peoples of the world. The diff- 
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culty with which it is confronted is how 
to keep its work within reasonable and 
practical limits at present and not to at- 
tempt many things all at once, thereby 
imposing a financial burden upon the 
member states. This is, of course, 
largely a problem for the member states 
themselves, who have the right to pro- 
pose items to be placed on the agenda 
of the General Assembly or of any other 
body in the world organization. 


CLOSED OR OPEN SESSIONS 


Another problem, perhaps of lesser 
import than those which I have just 
discussed but having an important bear- 
ing upon the smooth functioning of the 
United Nations, is that of the publicity 
of the meetings. The general rule 
adopted by the different organs of the 
United Nations regarding their meet- 
ings is that they should be open to the 
press and the public. This rule, which 
is in full conformity with the doctrine 
of “open covenants openly arrived at,” 
has been consistently observed with rare 
exceptions. It has the advantage of 
more easily stimulating the interest of 
the people in the work of the United 
Nations and promoting their confidence 
in its efforts to settle problems by free 
and frank discussions which they them- 
selves can attend. 

It has the disadvantage, however, of 
encouraging the delegates, especially of 
those countries skilled in the art of 
propaganda, to talk to the gallery rather 
than confine themselves to the questions 
at issue and thus reach an agreement 
quickly. It renders practically impos- 
sible the game of give and take, which 
is unavoidable in any attempt to bring 
about international agreement, and 
tends to encourage obduracy on the 
part of the official spokesmen of the 
countries represented. A heated debate 
before the public often does more to 
exacerbate feelings than to facilitate 
understanding and agreement. 


In view of the unsavory results of the 
Yalta Conference and the slow progress 
of the successive meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, both being 
closed meetings, it is perhaps too early 
yet to say whether closed meetings 
would constitute a better procedure 
from the standpoint of the general in- 
terest of the world. No doubt this 
question will be a subject of further 
study and reflection in the light of ex- 
perience and with a view to the interest 
of the United Nations as a whole. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


I have mentioned these problems of 
the United Nations, not with a desire 
to exhaust the list but only to indicate 
that the path of the United Nations is 
by no means a smooth and easy one. 
There are other problems which have 
to be worked out before its success can 
be assured. For instance, the relations 
and effective co-operation of the United 
Nations with the specialized agencies, 
both intergovernmental and nongovern- 


. mental, and the eventual regional set- 


ups, will require constant attention. 
Moreover, there are problems of an 
administrative and budgetary character. 
In order to carry out the various im- 
portant objectives and purposes of the 
United Nations, there must be built up 
under the Secretary General an ade- 
quate and efficient staff. Much has 
been accomplished in this respect, but in 
order to maintain such a secretariat, 
there must be ample guarantee of satis- 
factory remuneration and fair treat- 
ment, without which no men of first- 
class caliber will join it or can remain 
long after joining it. This problem is 
perhaps not a difficult one to solve 
when the case is fully explained to the 
member states through the General As- 
sembly. Realizing the magnitude of 
the task and the vital importance of the 
mission of the United Nations, no coun- 
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try which joins this organization will 
grudge its full support. 


ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 


In view of the many problems now 
confronting it which I have indicated, 
it may be asked what are the prospects 
of the United Nations? Is it going to 
succeed? Can it build up an effective 
system of collective security to main- 
tain peace and check aggression? Will 
it be able to promote effectively the 
freedom and well-being of the people 
everywhere? These are pertinent ques- 
tions about the United Nations on which 
is centered the hope of the peace-loving 
peoples of the world. 

My answer is a qualified one. Given 
time and the co-operation of member 
states, particularly the major powers, it 
can and will succeed. After all, the 
United Nations has been in existence 
for less than two years. If it has passed 
infancy, it is still in the period of ado- 
Jescence. It has not yet acquired the 
mature strength of an adult. Not a 
single special agreement provided for in 
Article 41 of the Charter has been 
placed before the Security Council, and 
the military forces, bases, and facilities 
which will give teeth to the United Na- 
tions for forestalling or removing ag- 
gression and maintaining peace have yet 
to be provided for it. 


Co-operation of nations 


The United Nations has a long-range 
job in the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity when the conditions of the world 
are stabilized But stabilization can- 
not be done of itself; it is the responsi- 
bility of the principal powers. 

The most important step to restore 
world stability is for the principal pow- 
ers to reach agreement on the peace 
settlements to be made for Germany and 
Japan. The sooner this is done, the 
better it will be for the United Nations, 
for successful co-operation in matters 


outside the competence of the United 
Nations will facilitate and practically 
assure the co-operation of the powers 
in matters within the framework of the 
United Nations. Without this co-op- 
eration, this new world peace organiza- 
tion cannot go far or ultimately succeed. 
With this co-operation, its success is 
certain, for the difficulties of the United 
Nations arise not from the great bulk 
of the member states but from among 
the principal powers. Once these diffi- 
culties are ironed out, the path of the 
United Nations will become smoother 
and easier. 

Like many advocates of international 
co-operation and collective security, I 
maintain my faith in the United Na- 
tions, After seeing what the world has 
suffered in two disastrous wars within a 
quarter of a century, it seems clear to 
me that the United Nations is the only 
sound and sensible experiment left for 
us to try We must make it a success 
or we shall have to face the unimagi- 
nable consequences of its failure. ‘There 
is really no sound or effective alterna- 
tive. We know into what plight the old 
system of the balance of power and 
rival alliances has led the world. 

It is true that the League of Nations 
was also an experiment of the collective 
effort to maintain peace and it failed. 
But the United Nations is an organiza- 
tion far more universal than the League 
of Nations was. With all the leading 
powers of the world and 50 other coun- 
tries as member states, the United Na- 
tions has a better chance for success 
than the Geneva institution ever had. 
The recent session of the General As- 
sembly covered an agenda of 72 items 
and by its lively debates on many varied 
questions proved itself to be a real 
town meeting of the world. 

Moreover, popular interest in the new 
world organization is far more wide- 
spread. Only the full and wholehearted 
co-operation of the member states, es- 
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pecially of the permanent members of 
the Security Council, is needed to make 
it function effectively and attain its 
basic objectives. If that co-operation 
is assured, nothing can prevent the new 
experiment in world peace from becom- 
ing a complete success. 

I know you will say that is a big “if,” 
but peace is a big interest for every 
country. I do not believe that any na- 
tion which has undergone the experi- 
ence of the recent war does not wish 
peace. If this is a correct reading of 
the psychology of the powers, we need 
not despair of international co-opera- 
tion, and with such co-operation the 
future of the United Nations is full of 
hope and promise. 


Co-operation of peoples 


There is one other factor indispen- 
sable to its success: the co-operation of 
the peoples of the world. The different 
countries represented in the United Na- 
tions all speak through their delegates, 
but these spokesmen cannot do much 
without the support of their people be- 
hind them. ‘Therefore, I will conclude 
by saying that with the interest and 
sustained support of the people behind 
the United Nations, this great world ex- 
periment will not fail. When the peo- 
ples of the world are determined to 
make it a success, then, and only then, 
can they hope to enjoy the blessing of 
peace and be liberated from the scourge 
of war. 


V. K. Wellington Koo, Ph.D., LL.D., ts Chinese Ambassador to the United States. He 
has served as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1922-24; Finance Minister, 1926; and Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1926-27. From 1932 to 1941 he was succes- 
sively Minister and Ambassador to France, going to Great Britain as Ambassador in 1941. 


Disarmament and Security 


By ALEXANDER CADOGAN 


T MAY be that you would like to 

know what are the impressions of 
one like myself, who is immersed in the 
day-to-day work of the United Nations, 
as to the progress, the problems, and 
the prospects of that organization. 

It happens that I—as I think by good 
fortune—had a certain degree of train- 
ing and upbringing with the League of 
Nations. The League went down to 
failure, and a close observer of its activi- 
ties over,a period of ten years might be 
expected to be something of a pessimist 
or a cynic concerning the prospects and 
possibilities of its successor; and so, in 
a measure, I am, though I prefer the 
appellation “realist.” And that is not a 
bad thing to be. I see some of the old 
faults reappearing in our new organiza- 
tion and some new ones, but if we can 
see them, there is hope that we may be 
able to eradicate them. On the other 
hand, there are new factors which, I 
hope and believe, may outbalance the 
old shortcomings. 

I am perhaps too old, and my think- 
‘ing processes too arteriosclerotic, to be 
able to accept World Federation as an 
immediate aim. I may be wrong, but 
I must be frank with you. The idea 
of World Federation—call it by what 
name you will—must be the ultimate 
hope of all of us, but like many desir- 
able things, it cannot be attained in one 
leap. We have to make a gradual ad- 
vance, undeterred by failure, and the 
first approach seems to be through some 
league or organization of the nations as 
we find them. If the League of Nations 
failed, that does not mean that we are 
to leap a stage and attempt something 
even more difficult. It means more 
probably that we should examine the 
. reasons of that failure and build a new 
organization on the same lines, in the 


_ failure of the League? 


faith that it will prove better and so af- 
ford a stepping stone to higher things. 

This is really what we are doing. It 
is no disparagement of the United Na- 
tions to say that it is founded on, or 
copied from, the League. We need not 
be bound by precedent, but we should 
surely be foolish to debar ourselves 
from benefiting by experience. 


Way THE LEAGUE FAILED 


Now what were the causes of the 
If we could 
analyze these, we might see whether 
they can be avoided by the United Na- 
tions. 


National sovereignty 


The obvious primary cause seems to 
have been that the constituent mem- 
bers subscribed to the Covenant of the 
League with some mental reservations. 
They were not wholly prepared, in spite 
of lip service to the principles of the 
Covenant, to surrender a sufficient de- 
gree of their national sovereignty—to 
sacrifice immediate national interests to 
the long-term interest of maintaining 
world peace and justice. That, in the 
present stage of our ,civilization, is ad- 
mittedly a very hard thing to do, and 
we-must ask ourselves whether all gov- 
ernments are honestly doing it. 


Manchurian incident 


It is easy to be wise in looking back 
on the past, but it seems pretty clear 
now. that the turning point of the 
League came in September 1931 with 
the Japanese aggression in Manchuria. 
A number of people in those days re- 
alized that the test had come. Here 
was aggression plain enough for all to 
see. Was the aggressor to be re- 
strained? If he had been, would there 
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have been an Abyssinian ware ‘The 
failure to restrain Japan and Italy 
pointed the way to all aggressors. 

The League was unfortunate in hav- 
ing to deal with the Manchurian ques- 
tion as its first major crisis. In the first 
‘place, the aggression was carried out by 
the Japanese, we must recognize, with 
some degree of skill. They proceeded 
by successive stages and owing to the 
remoteness of the theater they were 
able, at first at least, to cover up their 
tracks. And when a wrongdoer has 
been allowed a few misdeeds, it is al- 
-ways more difficult to decide at any 
given moment that the time has come 
- to call a halt to his iniquities. Sec- 
ondly, it may be admitted that there 
was some cause for hesitation on the 
part of certain members, and just par- 
ticularly those members (and there 
were very few of them) who would 
have had to bear the whole brunt of 
restraining Japan. Action would, it 
seemed, be required of the major 
powers, and it would not have been 
easy for the governments of those 
powers, in those days, to persuade their 
peoples that their principal arm must 
be risked in a distant theater to clean 
up an incident that to them may have 
appeared local. It was not so obvious 
then that it constituted a threat to ulti- 
mate world peace. Those peoples were 
living in peace and a call to war and all 
its hardships and privations would not 
have been easy for any of their govern- 
ments to make at that moment. What 
made it even harder for the govern- 
ments concerned was the fact that the 
League did not include all the major 
powers. I do not mean to imply that 
the absence of the United States from 
the League let us down. I do not for- 
~ get the part that she played at that 
time, and I do not forget the close as- 
sociation with the League to which the 
United States assented in the subse- 
quent discussions on disarmament. In 


that field she gave the most sincere and 
valuable co-operation. Unfortunately, 
those discussions came too late. But 
the absence of the United States was 
inevitably a handicap, or, rather, the 
full membership of this. nation might 
have turned the balance the other way. 


PRESENT PoSSIBILITIES FOR SUCCESS 
Membership and organszatton 


Today the situation in this respect 
is entirely different. Not only is the 
United States one of the founder mem- 
bers of the United Nations, but she has 
given proof, time and again, that she 
takes her responsibilities with the 
utmost seriousness and determination. 
That is, in my estimation, the first rea- 
son for hope. 

Next, the Charter differs from the 
Covenant in that it provides, in certain 
circumstances, for joint action against 
the peacebreaker. It has, as the popular 
expression goes, “teeth.” On paper, ac- 
tion under the Charter should be more 
effective and decisive than under the 
Covenant. 

Those seem to me to be the two 
main advantages of the Charter over 
the Covenant—a wider membership and 
a better organization for restraining or 
resisting aggression. Success or failure, 
however, depends always on the readi- 
ness of the Member Governments to 
subordinate their own short-term inter- 


ests to the supreme long-term interest 


of maintaining, wherever in the world it 
may be threatened, international peace 
and security. We must be ever on the 
alert. 


Difficult times 


Another factor that may contribute 
to our little fund of optimism is, para- 
doxically enough, the pessimism of the 
world of today as compared with the 
easy optimism of the world of the twen- 
ties. The cease fire that sounded at 
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Ii am. on November 11, 1918, let 
loose a flood of pent-up relief and hope. 
The war really had come to an end. A 
stop had been put to the killing, and 
the noise of battle sank in an instant 
into silence. Europe was a torn and 
distracted continent and much suffer- 
ing was to follow in many countries. 
But for us, at least, in England, “nor- 
malcy” was soon on the way. Wartime 
restrictions fell away almost at once, 
and we seemed to be getting back to 
what those with little imagination called 
the “good old times.” ‘That led to a 
more or less carefree and careless. way 
of life. We had our own troubles and 
our own bickerings, but the interna- 
tional horizon seemed reasonably clear. 

Today we recognize that the world 
has suffered in the recent war buffetings 
from which it will take long to recover. 
We are learning that lesson—and it is 
a very hard one—in England. It is not 
only that we get less of everything— 
and we haven’t had much for the last 
six years—but it is difficult to see when 
and whence we shall get more. Natu- 
ral disasters have in addition fallen 
upon us to try still further our unhappy 
people. 


Awareness to danger 


Again, in 1919, the German menace 
had disappeared and Russia was for 
the moment out of action. Things were 
fairly simple: the United States, France, 
and ourselves were on top, with no great 
differences between us and no one to 
say us nay. It is true that the United. 
States proved unable to go the whole 
way with us and we developed differ- 
ences with our French ally, later healed 
in face of the resurgent German menace, 
but there was no fundamental clash de- 
veloping between the victorious allies. 
I do not mean to imply that there is 
now; but in a differently balanced world 
it must be admitted that there are diffi- 
culties between the present allies, who 


sometimes find it as hard to adjust 
themselves to the ideas of others as it is 
to convert others to their own. 

This is the point to which a considera- 
tion of the international situation has 
led me. It may sound gloomy, but I do 
not think it really is. Our peoples are 
resolutely friendly. We are bound to 
Russia by a twenty-year treaty, which 
we are trying to extend. We have just 
concluded a similar treaty with France. 
We are not at present bound by treaty 
to the United States, but I venture to 
think that it need not necessarily be a 
disaster if such a formal arrangement, 
desirable though it might be, cannot at 
once be realized. Our instincts seem to 
be alike, and when civilization or hu- 
manity is threatened, we seem to find 
ourselves inevitably on the same side 
fighting for the same ideals. 

We are more alive to the dangers 
than we were in 1919, and it is no bad 
thing to be on the alert. In the years 
between the world wars we could not 
get out of the habit of being inert. It 
may be that from a realistic and reso- 
lute facing-up to the difficulties con- 
fronting us today, rather than from an 
irresponsible optimism, we shall be able 
to build, more slowly, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly more surely than we did last 
time. Certainly this is no time for 
pessimism or cynicism. Rome was not 
built in a day, and we can scarcely ex- 
pect a new world order of united na- 
tions to spring overnight from the ashes 
of the recent war. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


Now I might touch in some detail 
on certain particular activities of the 
United Nations. 

The first General Assembly, which 
ended last December, I think can un- 
doubtedly be accounted a success. Just 
before it met for the second part of its 
session in October, the international 
outlook was not reassuring. The Coun- 
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cil of Foreign Ministers, for over a 
year, had been meeting with constant 
and intractable difficulties in their ef- 
fort to draft the first of the peace trea- 
ties. 
Council during the summer of 1946 in- 
volved more confusion than cc-opera- 
tion, and the positive achievements of 
the Council were inconsiderable. Peo- 
ple were asking themselves whether the 
Council of Foreign Ministers would not 
break down and whether the Assembly 
would not prove a failure. The Foreign 
Ministers met in New York during the 
Assembly session, and before the latter 
closed there was a quite definite im- 
provement in the outlook over the whole 
field. 

The parallel negotiations between the 
Foreign Ministers and in the Assembly 
probably reacted on each other mutu- 
ally, and it is difficult to assign the 
main credit to the one or to the other. 
I believe, however, that the public de- 
bates in the General Assembly, in which 
delegates from 54 nations of the world 
took part, exerted a very considerable 
influence by focusing world opinion and 
giving it clear and authoritative formu- 
lation. 


Question of time 


Like all new institutions, the Assem- 
bly will have to find itself, and get into 
its stride. There are a number of les- 
sons to be learned from this first ses- 
sion; I am afraid, for example, that it 
lasted too long. The General Assem- 
bly, if it is to have the importance we 
all desire, must be composed of the 
world’s leading statemen. Yet if it is 
to attract busy statesmen from all cor- 
ners of the world to New York, we 
must make sure that it will complete its 
business in five or six weeks at the ut- 
most. To make this possible, we should 
sift the agenda and make sure that only 
matters of real importance, and worthy 


The proceedings of the Security- 


of the Assembly’s attention, are allowed 
to take up its time. 


Translations 


It may also be that the system of 
simultaneous translation, which was‘em- 
ployed in one or two committee rooms 
last year, should be used more gener- 
ally. Everything, the French say, has 
the defects of its merits, and systems of 
simultaneous translation are no excep- 
tion. For example, the pauses during 
translation periods are often useful for 
informal consultations between dele- 
gates and advisors which lead—or ought 
to lead—-to more clarity in debate. 
These breathing spells are specially use- ` 
ful when debates are concerned with 
complex technical subjects. Anyone 
who has sat through day after day of 
committee debate, with long speeches 
and sometimes apparently longer trans- 
lations, is apt to come to regard simul- 
taneous translation as one of the most 
merciful scientific inventions since the 
discovery of chloroform. I never fail 
to sympathize with my colleagues of 
the Military Staff Committee who have 
been laboring with four working lan- 
guages, and therefore with triple trans- 
lations, ever since they started to meet 
a year ago. 


Free expresston 


Overlooking minor faults, we must 
admit that the first Assembly certainly 
exercised well its primary function of 
providing a forum for the free expres- 
sion of opinion. Within the’ limits of 
courtesy and relevance, all delegates - 
were free to say what they would: 
there were often lively exchanges, but I 
like to think that these cleared the air 
and left no bitterness behind. The net 
result certainly was that world public 
opinion was able to exert its influence 
on international affairs and give a right 
impulse which led, as I think, to the 
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clearing away of a number of difficulties 
and obstacles. 


DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC CONTROL 


Perhaps the most important single 
result of the Assembly discussions had 
to do with atomic energy. All the world 
knows that the early months of the 
Atomic Energy Commission had been 
gloomy ones. The differences between 
the nations had seemed so many and so 
great that hopes of an answer to these 
critical problems seemed to be dwin- 
dling. Then during the Assembly a 
significant development occurred—the 
spokesman of the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that his Government were now 
prepared to accept and observe the rule 
of international control and inspection. 

The Assembly was then able to move 
ahead and pass unanimously its Reso- 
lution on General Disarmament and 


Atomic Control, and it entrusted to the . 


Security Council the task of translating 
into practical measures the principles 
broadly outlined m that resolution. I 
would not claim that this resolution has 
the clarity which marks many a great 
historical document, but it has certain 
virtues. In the first place, it has a 
virtue of a general kind: it gives the 
Security Council some constructive and 
useful work to do. I have always 
thought that one handicap under which 
the Security Council has worked was 
that its activity was confined by the 
Charter mainly to the handling of dis- 
putes. I had always hoped that some 
constructive work could be found for 
the Council, in the achievement of 
which its members could work together 
in a corporate spirit. Such work is now 
offered to the Council by the General 
Assembly resolution on general dis- 
armament, and I am therefore hopeful 
that we may soon find a new mood de- 
veloping. If once the Council could 
do some constructive work, the habit 


of co-operation might be acquired and 
a spirit of mutual confidence created 
which might be reflected even in the 
Council’s other work. 


Linked with security 


The resolution has also a certain par- 
ticular virtue in that it couples dis- 
armament with security. At Geneva, 
during the long disarmament discus- 
sions, there was a point of view, cham- 
pioned principally by the French Dele- 
gation, that disarmament must be de- 
pendent on security. Without going so 
far as to say, as some do, that if you. 
attain a real measure of security, dis- 
armament will follow automatically, I 
believe if is true to say that without se- 
curity you will get very little disarma- 
ment. The General Assembly resolution 
seeks security in two ways: by calling 
for a system of control and inspection 
that will ensure, as far as is humanly 
possible, against evasion or violation of 
the Convention, and by urging speed 
with the work of building up a United 
Nations force to uphold the decisions 
and recommendations of the Security 
Council. 


Some polstical aspects 


As regards control and inspection, it 
is sometimes objected that governments 
will not be prepared to make such de- 
rogation from their sovereignty as would 
be required to permit such a system to 
function. I think this fetish of national 
sovereignty is worked a little too hard. 
In process of time, sovereign rights are 
gradually whittled down by every inter- 
national treaty that comes into force. 
It would be deplorable if the sovereign 
right to which states would cling to the 
last were the right to plunge the world 
to destruction. 

The work expected of the Military 
Staff Committee on the building up of a 
United Nations force was unfortunately 
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obstructed during the whole of last year, 
and nothing was accomplished. The 
adoption of the Assembly disarmament 
resolution led those governments who 
believe that disarmament and security 
are inextricably linked together to de- 
mand that the Military Staf Committee 
make a start, and pursue their studies 
with rigor. This has had some effect, 
and I can give expression to the hope— 
a cautious hope—that we may soon see 
some useful results. 

It may also be argued, of course, that 
since disarmament discussions are so 
affected by the prevailing political and 
moral climate, the opening of the discus- 
sions now is premature. The fact is, 
however, that we are all committed by 
the General Assembly’s action to enter 
into discussions on general disarmament 
as well as on atomic energy control. 
Certainly my Government are willing 
and ready to enter such discussions. 
We have indeed created a new commit- 
tee in London, a committee of officials 
drawn from the different government de- 
partments directlv concerned with these 
matters, which is studying the Assem- 
bly disarmament resolution in order to 


make recommendations to our Gov-. 


ernment regarding its implementation. 

It must be obvious, of course, that in 
supporting these discussions no country 
is committing itself as to its ultimate 
policy. Much exploratory work will 
have to be done. Many months of dis- 
cussion will be required before any 
agreements can be evolved or any ac- 
tion taken. It must also be obvious 
that the progress of these discussions 
will be greatly influenced by the chang- 
ing political climate across the world, 
and that each nation’s contribution to 
world peace will be measured by its 
contribution to general political and 
economic stability and to the building 
up of the United Nations’ security sys- 
tem, as well as by its technical pro- 
posals on the reduction of armaments. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


I might perhaps next touch on the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in which the peoples of the whole world 
take—or certainly should take—a di- 
rect and vivid interest. Here I might 
explain that, although I have the honor 
to represent the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment on the Commission, my knowl- 
edge of the technical side of the sub- 
ject is strictly limited. On that side of 
it, I enjoy the advice of the best brains 
that Britain can produce, and when 
history comes to be written it will be 
known that they made a very large con- 
tribution to that first big bang that was 
heard and seen over the desert of New 
Mexico. ‘Fhe Commission is primarily 
a political body, dependent for all tech- 
nical knowledge on its technical ad- 
visers, by whom it is well served. 


Some technical aspects 


Leaving aside ‘the political aspects, 
however, and trespassing for a moment 
on the technical field, there are one or 
two things that I am going to venture 
to say. In the first place, I am an 
optimist regarding the possibility of 
controlling this new and terrible force. 
Whether and when it can be used effec- 
tively for peaceful purposes I would not 
dare to guess. Every effort is being de- 
voted to developing this side of it. I 
have no idea with what success. But 
when it comes to the problem of con- 
trolling its sinister capabilities, there 
are considerations which, if I have not 
misunderstood our scientific and tech- 
nical mentors, give some ground for 
hope. 

In the present state of our knowledge 
and technique—and I must emphasize 
those words because‘no one knows what 
discoveries tomorrow may bring forth 
there are certain encouraging facts: 

(1) To make an atomic bomb, you 
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have to start from certain particular 
raw materials. 

(2) Present information suggests that 

providence has concentrated those raw 
materials, in sufficient quantities, in cer- 
tain restricted and rather few areas. 
- (3) The conversion of the raw ma- 
terial into dangerous material, in dan- 
gerous quantities, is a very difficult proc- 
ess, requiring enormous plants which 
cannot easily be concealed. 


Determined effort 


In the present state of our knowledge 
and technique—I repeat those words 
again—it should not be beyond the 
bounds of human ingenuity to devise 
an effective system of control and in- 
spection. That is what we are trying 
to do; that is what we must do. I am 
not unhopeful, and I shall go on striv- 
ing until some new development smashes 
all that we may have done, and we have 
to make a fresh start. We have a long 
road to travel. Sometimes we appear to 
advance, but then we slip back again. 
We can only resolve to spare no effort 
ultimately to reach our goal. 


CONTROL ALL ARMAMENTS 


If we can devise an effective system 
of control, we shall have served hu- 
manity well. But if we do that, the 
old-fashioned arms—guns, tanks, aero- 
planes and all the rest of it—will come 
into their own again. That is why we 
shall still have to tackle general dis- 
armament. The regulation of the old- 
fashioned arms might have been super- 
fluous while atomic bombs held the bal- 


ance. If the atomic bonib is controlled, 


we shall not have completed our task 
until we have established control over 
the whole range of armaments as we 
know them, and as we can see their 
logical development in the future. That 
is why the Assembly Disarmament Reso- 
lution, which grew out of a proposal of 
the Soviet Government, retains all its 


importance. The Security Council is 
bound to devote its energies to a con- 
sideration of it, and to plan, as best it 
can, a balanced and reliable control of 
all armaments. 

The Security Council has set up a 
special commission, known as the Com- 
mission on Conventional Armaments, to 
work out proposals to this end. It is 
too early to judge of the prospects of 
this Commission. At present it has 
stumbled on the old difficulty of the 
relationship between security and dis- 
armament which has got to be tackled. 
I would venture to say that it is one of 
the infantile ailments of any body that 
attempts to deal with the disarmament 
question. We can only hope that the 
patient will get over this inevitable dis- 
order and regain strength to grapple 
with its practical work. 


Tse Security Councim 


Turning for a moment to the Security 
Council, I do not think it would be 
profitable to review in detail what the 
Council has done or failed to do since 
it came into being. It has incurred a 
good deal of criticism for the way in 
which it has conducted its affairs. The 
so-called “veto,” or rather the misuse 
of it, has been widely assailed. I had 
hoped that the rising criticism, culmi- 
nating in the General Assembly of last 
autumn, might have put a curb on the 
irresponsible use of the veto. Unfortu- 
nately we have just recently experienced 
another, and I think indefensible, in- 
stance of its use in the case of the 
Corfu channel incident. 7 

I am soundly rated by my Soviet col- 
league for making reflections on this 
incident, but it was bound to attract 
some attention and could not be ex- 
pected to be passed over in silence. It 
is not considered improper to comment 
on an eclipse of the sun, and I do not 
see why the Council, or any member 
of it, should be debarred from hazard- 
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ing his opinions on a case where the 
clear majority of that body had been 
thwarted by the veto of a single perma- 
nent member. 

These incidents are very discourag- 
ing, but what I want to emphasize is 
this: there is nothing necessarily wrong 
with the Charter. I have not the time 
to go into the history or the meaning or 
the intention of the so-called veto. It 
is not by any_means so absurd a pro- 
vision as, on first sight, it may seem to 
. be; it all depends on how it is used. 
The Charter—the U.N. for that matter 
—is in itself no magic cure-all. It is 
only an instrument—the best that we 
have been able to devise so far—to help 
governments to co-operate, tf they wish 
to do so. The Charter will not, of itself, 
produce unity. A Stradivarius violin, 
of itself, is merely an assemblage of 
wood and catgut; it takes a musician to 
get harmony out of it. A gorilla can 
tear the most horrifying discords from 
the finest piano ever constructed. And 
if the player at the piano is giving a bad 
performance, there is no sense in blam- 
ing it on the instrument; still less in 
breaking it in pieces. 

The moral is that we must hope that 
all governments will come to see the in- 
terdependence, in these times, of all the 
countries of the world, to understand 
the need for co-operation and to glimpse 
the heights of well-being that might be 
attained by common effort. Such ef- 
fort would demand a contribution from 
all, but that contribution would be 
surely and amply repaid. 

There is still need for greater mutual 
confidence. There has been an un- 
fortunate tendency to use the Council 
as a forum for scoring points. Attempts 
should have been made to reach a set- 
tlement or an understanding before a 


matter was brought to the Council table.. 


I know that there is strong opposition 
in many quarters to what is called “se- 
cret diplomacy,” but if that is pushed 


to the length of urging that in no cir- 
cumstances can the governments or their 
representatives take counsel together 
privately, then I believe that public dis- 
cussion and disputation, with the way 
unprepared beforehand, may do more 
harm than good. I hope that we may 
be able to develop a system—or at least 
acquire a habit—of prior consultation 
which will make the Council’s formal 
sessions more edifying and more pro- 
ductive. 


HOPE IN THE FUTURE 


As an old habitué of Geneva, I can- 
not help making comparisons, and these 
are not all in favor of the United Na- 
tions. ‘They were not all saints in 
Geneva, but they came there in a bet- 
ter, and a rather humbler spirit. There 
were men there, distinguished men, men 
of aufthority, who met with the desire to 
consult and agree. They had some suc- 
cesses, and out of that grew a kind of 
team spirit, almost a sense of higher 
loyalty. They were, as I have said, 
men of authority, with discretion and 
power to negotiate. Negotiation means 
compromise—a word that in some con- 
texts has an ugly ring——but different 
points cf view cannot be reconciled if 
each side comes to the table of the Se- 
curity Council with its requirements 
strictly laid down, its mind already 
made up, and no latitude of give and 
take. The habit may be acquired in 
time, and we can only work fof that, 
and hope for it, and pray for it. 

What I have tried in general to con- 
vey, in estimating where the United Na- 
tions stands today, and whither it is 
tending, is that, however many fail- 
ures there may have been, there is a 
hope of better things. On balance, 
there has been, during these latter 
months, a perceptible advance. The 


‘path we tread is a stony one, but it 


leads uphill—into the light. Until 
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someone has produced a better plan, 
the United Nations is the only way of 
salvation, and it is the duty of every- 
one in this world, not only from mo- 
tives of high idealism but even in his or 


her own self-interest, to spare no effort 
to strengthen its authority and enable - 
it to establish the principles and achieve 
the purposes that are so impressively set 
forth in its Charter. 


Str Alexander Cadogan ts the permanent representative of the United Kingdom on the 
Security~Councn of the Unsted Nations. He was Envoy Extraordinary and Mimster 
Plempotentiary at Peking from 1933 to 1935, and Ambassador from 1935 to 1936. After 
serving as Deputy Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Afairs in 1936—37, he became 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1938. 


An Evaluation of the Security Council 


By Norman J. O. MAKIN 


HERE is a progressive interest in 

the work of the United Nations, 
and no branch of this organization has 
claimed more interest than the Security 
Council which has been called to review 
and determine matters of great interna- 
tional moment. It is, therefore, appro- 
priate that we should evaluate the work 
of this body. 


A PLEDGE oF SERVICE 


There are five permanent members of 
the Security Council—the United King- 
dom, the United States of America, 
France, the Soviet Union, and China— 
and there are at least five main’ prin- 
ciples in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions which underlie the working of the 
Security Council. These are: 

1, Recognition of the sovereign 
equality of all members. 

2. Respect for the territorial integrity 
and political independence of states. 

3. Settlement of international dis- 
putes in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace, security, and justice are 
not endangered. 

4, The fulfillment in good faith of 
obligations which members assume in 
order to assure to all members the rights 


and benefits resulting from membership. . 


5. Assistance to the United Nations 
in any action which takes place in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, and con- 
versely, to refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action. 

These are the principles which the 
Security Council is bound—I would 
even say pledged—to follow, for in them 
there is an unspoken pledge to serve the 
universal aims of justice and the cause 
of peace. By the terms of the Charter, 
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members of the Security Council have a 
solemn duty toward their fellow mem- 
bers of the United Nations, who have 
placed in their hands the primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 


OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Besides the five permanent members, 
there are six nonpermanent members, 
and the representative of each nation in 
turn occupies the position of president 
of the Security Council for one month. 
Australia, because of its alphabetical 
order, had the honor of being first in 
the presidency, and thus it fell to my 
lot to preside over the first meeting of 
the Security Council in London, in 
January 1946. I remember with what 
apprehension I undertook these duties 
as a representative of Australia, for we 
had no rules of procedure, no precedent 
to guide us, and there were several con- 
tentious situations to be dealt with. 

Our problems were finally solved, and 
I found that two of the unwritten re- 
quirements were time and patience— 
time in which to allow every member to 
state his views, and patience to try to 
understand those views, however much 
they might appear to conflict. I al- 
lowed the Council to continue any dis- 
cussion just as long as any member had 
a view to express. I know there were 
times when men became very impatient 
because decisions were not being re- 
corded and votes taken, but to have 
done so at that stage would have but 
added to the perplexity of the situa- 
tion. It was the long discussions which 
ultimately brought forth the basis for 
a solution of even the most complex of 
problems. 

When, a year later, I was called upon 
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to undertake the chairmanship of the 
Security Council for a second time, 
what impressed me, as one of the fruits 
of its first year’s work, was that the Se- 
curity Council was gradually develop- 
ing recognized procedures and methods. 
The association of members of the 
Council with each other over a period 
of months had increased their under- 
standing of each other, of the problems 
of the different parts of the world, and 
of the different powers represented on 
the Council. 


VETO RIGETS EXPLAINED 


The Security Council is ‘still in its 
formative period, and is, if I might use 
the analogy, like a growing tree whose 
branches demand constaht vigilance be- 
cause of various dangers which threaten 
to overwhelm them. One of these dan- 
gers is the use, or rather, misuse, which 
~ has been made of the so-called “veto” 
power. Someone will ask, What ¢s this 
veto which seems to cause such a rise 
in the temperature at Lake Success? 

The veto is actually a special and 
limited voting privilege given by the 
United Nations Charter to the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 
No decision by the Council is effective 
unless there is a vote of seven members, 
including the concurring votes of all the 
five permanent members. ‘Technically, 
a veto is used when a vote by seven 


members is made ineffective because a` 


great power does not vote in the affirma- 
tive. Hence a single member can block 
the clearly expressed will of the ma- 
jority of the Council. . 

When the United Nations Charter 
was being drafted at San Francisco, the 
great powers hinted that if they were 
not given this special voting privilege 
they would not accept the Charter at 
all. ‘They said it was essential that 
there should be unanimity among the 
great powers, and that if there were not 
machinery in the Charter to ensure 


unanimity, the United Nations would 
not Jast. The theory behind this doc- 
trine of “great power unanimity” is that 
the five permanent members will devote 
their power unitedly to the maintenance 
of peace and security on behalf of, and 
in the interests of, all the members of 
the United Nations. Unfortunately, this 
theory has not always worked in prac- 
tice. 
At San Francisco the Australian dele- 
gation fought strenuously to limit the - 
veto rights of the permanent members 
of the Security Council to cases where 
member states might be called upon to 
use enforcement measures or sanctions. 
It was pointed out that there was no 
justification of any kind for the reten- 
tion of the veto where the Council was 
engaged in the peaceful settlement of 
disputes—in conciliation as distinct 
from enforcement. 

A large majority of the delegations 
joined with Australia in stipulating that 
whatever voting procedures were finally 
agreed upon should be provisional only, 
and that the Charter should be revised 
from time to time in the light of experi- 
ence. However, we were eventually 
obliged to sign the Charter with the 
voting procedures in their present form. 
It was, as the New Zealand Minister to 
this country remarked, “a shotgun wed- 
ding.” ‘The unwilling bridegroom has 
been unhappy ever since, and, to make 


‘matters worse, the bride’s parents can 


veto a divorce! 


MODIFICATION OF VETO SOUGHT 


It is, however, a matter for encour- 
agement that the views consistently ad- 
vocated by the Australian delegation at 
San Francisco, and ever since for that 
matter, have been supported, not only 
in public utterances by representatives 
of couritries who contested the veto 
power at the San Francisco Conference, 
but also by some of the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
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During the last twelve months the 
veto has been used, not where vital in- 
terests of the great powers have been 
concerned, not where the Council has 
considered the application of sanctions, 
but to prevent action by the Council for 
the pacific settlement of disputes. In 
two cases—that of the presence of Brit- 
ish and French troops in Syria and 
Lebanon, and that of the Franco re- 
gime in Spain—the Soviet delegate used 
the veto to oppose resolutions simply 
because those resolutions did not go so 
far as the Soviet Government desired 
The veto has also been: used to block a 
recommendation by the Security Coun- 
cul for the admission of new members 

Some way must be found to ensure 
that the Council is able to function 
effectively for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. That 
was why the Australian delegation took 
steps, several months ago, to have the 
matter placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly. The General As- 
sembly has been asked to let the perma- 
nent members know, in unmistakable 
terms, how the majority of the member 
states feel on this important issue, and 
to pass a resolution expressing the opin- 
ion of the nations that the veto should 
not be used in respect of matters relat- 
ing to the peacerul settlement and ad- 
justment of disputes. 

In looking at the picture now, there 
are signs for hope that the permanent 
members will take note of the clear wish 
of the great majority, and will them- 
selves exercise restraint when tempted 
to use the veto for purely national ends. 
If the permanent members sincerely at- 
tempt to strive for unanimity, the veto 
may fall completely into disuse, and its 
formal elimination would follow as a 
matter of course. 


DISARMAMENT 


There -is another dangerous problem 
which the Security Council is facing. 


No body cf men has ever had a more 


- tremendous task, nor a heavier respon- 


sibility than that which has fallen to 
the present members of the Security 
Council. The question of disarmament 
is one of real concern to the whole 
world, for the future of civilization de- 
pends upon the solution of this prob- 
lem. All the members of the United 
Nations, by their unanimous acceptance 
of the General Assembly resolution of 
December 14, 1946, have dedicated 
themselves to this task. During my 
chairmanship of the Council in January 
of this year, I urged that members of 
the Security Council should commence 
constructive work in pursuance of the 
recommendations placed before them by 
the General Assembly, and should make 
use of the very valuable report trans- 
mitted to the Council by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The time is ripe for the Council to 
demonstrate to the world that it is pre- 
pared and able to go on with the task 
of formulating plans for disarmament in 
a workmanlike manner and in a spirit 
of unanimity. I believe that we will 
ultimately reach a workable proposal 
for the limitation and inspection of 
armaments, and generally move toward 
a greater trust in the relationships of 
nations In recent days there has not 
been wanting evidence of a desire for 
a mutuality of outlook to replace the 
attitude of suspicion formerly encoun- 
tered. 


PEACE REQUIRES DETERMINATION 


Procedure alone cannot possibly bring 
peace. To grow and bear fruit, the 
tree needs the power of good will and 
a high resolve for peace. High resolve 
will be maintained if members of the 


‘Council will remember that their ac- 


tions concern not merely the policies of 
government but also the hopes and fears 
of men ard women in all nations. To 
me, one of the most interesting features 
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of the proceedings at Lake Success was 
that on each day of the sessions the 
auditorium was filled almost to the full 
extent of its seating capacity by people 
—old and young, rich and poor-—who 
followed the discussions with the utmost 
interest. 

In the consideration of all questions 
affecting world peace and the assess- 
ment oz international bodies set up to 
adjust world conditions, it is desirable 
to remember the tremendous nature of 
the convulsion that took place all over 
_the world during those years of war: 
the amount of man and woman power 
expended; the grievous losses that were 
occasioned; the desolation and difficulty 
created; the number of displaced per- 
sons that had to be returned and read- 
justed in the life of their communities; 
the essential needs of people for food, 
clothing, and shelter. Never at any 
time could there be a situation more 
complex than that which -exists today 
as a consequence of the appalling mis- 
erles of war. 

Another aspect which adds consider- 
ably to the adjustment difficulties is 
the widespread nature of claims for new 
methods and systems of government. 
Both in Europe and Asia there are 
claims for the right of self-determina- 
tion. This means important reversions 


` and withdrawal of authorities that for- 


merly exercised governance. 

Let us remember however, that we 
are barely eighteen months removed 
from the end of the conflict. After 
such a terrific impact upon world man- 
agement, it is unreasonable to expect 
that there will be an immediate com- 
posing of difficulties. It is actually 
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somewhat of a triumph for the United 
Nations to have exercised its office so 
effectively as to safeguard against even 
greater conflict and violent disputation, 
as could easily occur. 


CONFIDENCE EXPRESSED 


In making-our judgment, we must 
not be unaware of the tremendous na- 
ture of the tasks confronting us. I ask 
myself what the result would have been 
in world affairs if we had not had a 
United Nations organization, and par- 
ticularly a Security Council, to deal im- 
mediately with the problems in dispute. 
My presidency has at least convinced 
me of this fact: that nations do mani- 
fest a confidence in the ability of the 
United Nations organization to adjust 
world differences. They do find within 
its framework the means of directly ap- 
proaching the problem, and, free from 
any restraint, indicating in the fullest 
manner possible their claims before this 
world tribunal. As a result of such 
mutual consideration and examination 
of all the facts, decisions are registered 
which, while not in every instance being 
the final answer, at least do remove the 
immedizte tension and assist materially 
in the adjustment of difficulties. 

We are going to build toward a new 
and permanent era of peace, where 
much of the difficulty and insecurity 
which have featured in the past rela- 
tionships of the world will give way to 
friendship and human understanding. 
The Security Council is the agency 
which has been established to fulfill 
that purpose, and no words can fully 
assess the great importance of its work. 
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The United Nations Charter: A Growing Document 


By Crarx M. E1cHELBERGER 


WISH it were possible now to have 

those who aided in the shaping of 
the United Nations Charter discuss the 
history of the making of the United 
Nations, not in terms of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference but of the years of 
preparation that went before. I do not 
think anyone is yet prepared to do it, 
but it may very well be possible two or 
three years from now. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In 1941, shortly before Pearl Harbor, 
while in London I met a distinguished 
group of Britons, who, financed partly 
by the Government, were engaged in 
careful research and preparation of 
plans which were later introduced at 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. 
Preoccupied as the British were with 
fighting a war in which at one time they 
stood all alone, they had time even dur- 
ing the “blitz” for some people to pre- 
pare for a world organization to be an 
improvement on the League of Nations. 

I think the major credit for the initia- 
tion of the studies in Washington which 
formed the basis of the plans which 
went to Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Francisco goes to Sumner Welles. In 
the summer of 1942 Mr. Welles gath- 
ered about him several committees on 
such subjects as economics, security, 
and international organization. He 
gives the facts of these more or less 
secret committees for the first time in 
his book, Time for Decision. I well 
remember the meeting of the committee 
on international organization. Isaiah 
Bowman, James T. Shotwell, Benjamin 
Cohen, Hamilton Fish Armstrong—for 
part of the time—and I sat together 
each week with Mr. Welles. .It was a 
great satisfaction to write the ideal 
constitution of a world organization. I 
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recently looked over my notes of those 
meetings. I am surprised at how well 
we kept to reality while we were all 
putting in some form our favorite ideas. 
I was most concerned about trusteeship 
and the principle of automatic member- 
ship. 

Some of us supported an idea which 
was at one time included in the State 
Department draft, that there be no 
such thing as membership in the United 
Nations. J am rather proud of some 
memoranda that I drafted at that time 
in which I urged that the members of 
the United Nations take the very bold 
step of proclaiming that, having won a 
war against the forces that would have 
destroyed civilization, they were now 
going to proclaim the law, and the law 
would be binding upon all the members 
of the world community. There would 
be no such thing as application for 
membership; all nations would auto- 
matically be members. 

Of course, a nation could be denied 
the privileges of membership. No one 
had any thought that Germany, and 
Japan would immediately enjoy the 
privileges; but they would from the 
beginning be bound by the law. A 
citizen of Philadelphia may commit a 
crime and be sent to jail. He loses the 
privileges but not the obligations of 
citizenship in Philadelphia. So nations 
could be denied the privileges of the 
world community but still be bound by 
its law. 

The Charter contains at least part of 
the idea of universality, because under 


‘Article 2, paragraph 6, “The Organiza- 


tion shall ensure that states which are 
not Members of the United Nations 
act in accord with these Principles so 
far as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
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security.” A nation may refuse to join 
the United Nations but it cannot escape 
the laws against aggression. 

Certainly one of the interesting de- 
velopments that occurred as planning 
moved from private conversations in 
Washington and London and elsewhere 
to Dumbarton Oaks and then to San 
Francisco was the gradual rounding out 
of the picture of the United Nations. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, the Russians, 
having suffered so much from the war, 
were thinking of security so acutely 
that they were paying little attention 
to economic and social co-operation, 
trusteeship, or other appropriate activi- 
ties of the United Nations. They 
wanted a United Nations that would 
really be a Security. Council presided 
over by four or five great powers, with 
adequate military force behind it to 
restrain aggression. The British and 
the Americans, on the other hand, 
wanted a better-rounded organization, 
and under their influence the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks draft provided for it. 

By the time the statesmen arrived at 
San Francisco, with the Dumbarton 
Oaks document and their private 
studies, they were thinking in terms of 
a General Assembly, three councils, and 
a vast machinery in which three great 
aspects of human life would be balanced 
—the political, the economic, and the 
guarantee of human rights. 


PRESENT MACHINERY AND POSSIBLE 
EXPANSION 


I think the results in the year and a 
half since the General Assembly began 
to function justify my using as a text 
for my remarks a statement made by 
Senator Austin, American representa- 


tive on the Security Council, before the 


Conference of State Governments in 
Chicago some months ago. He said, 
“The resources of the United Nations 
Charter and the capacity for growth of 
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the United Nations are.limited only by 
our ability to use them.” 

Certainly the Charter has been found 
adequate for the creation of a vast 
machinery. The General Assembly has 
now had three meetings. Three coun- 
cils are functioning——the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, 
and the Trusteeship Council. There 


‘are nine committees and commissions 


dealing with every subject from full 
employment to human rights. There 
are eight autonomous agencies, includ- 
ing the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
the Food and-Agriculture Organization, 
the World Health Organization, and 
others; soon will be added an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. There is 
also the International Court of Justice. 

Now, we are concerned with the 
Charter as a living document. It is 
my contention that the Charter is broad 
and flexible enough to make possible 


the expansion of the United Nations to 


meet the greater and greater tests of 
the future. This expansion can take 
place in four ways: (1) a shift in im- 
portance of the organs of the United 
Nations; (2) the addition of new organs 
as needed, which, by their very pro- 
cedural nature, may overcome some 
difficulties, such as the use of the veto, 
in the Security Council; (3) interpreta- 
tion of the articles of the Charter and 
revision of the rules of procedure within 
the framework of the Charter; and (4) 
self-abnegation on the part of the Mem- 
ber states. 


SHIFT IN POWER 


One of the most vital changes that 
have occurred in the United Nations 
is the shift in the balance of power be- 
tween the General Assembly and the 
Security Council. An examination of 
the chart prepared and distributed by 
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the Department of State showing the 
organs of the United Nations reveals 
that the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council are com- 
mittees of the General Assembly. The 
Security Council is an executive com- 
mittee of the Member states. In other 
words, in order to satisfy those who 
wished the Genéral Assembly to be the 
paramount body of the United Nations 
and those who wished the Security 
Council to-be the paramount body, the 
drafters of the Charter balanced the 
authority of the two organs. 

The General Assembly elects the non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. ‘That is important and gives 
the General Assembly an advantage. 
It may make recommendations to the 
Security Council and receive reports 
from it. But the Security Council may 
deal with a dispute without having had 
the dispute referred to it by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and without being re- 
sponsible to give much account of its 
stewardship to the General Assembly. 


` It is very clear‘in the Charter that in 


t 


the maintenance of international peace 
and security the Council shall function 
for all the Members of the United Na- 
tions and they are obligated to carry 
out in good faith the instructions of the 
Council. Very clearly, also, the Charter 
provides that the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council 
shall have a greater degree of responsi- 
bility to the General Assembly. 

Now, my prediction, and the predic- 
tion of a good many people, at San 
Francisco was that as time went on, 
the General Assembly would assume a 
greater importance, and the balance be- 
tween it and the Security Council would 
be tipped in favor of the Assembly. 
The reasons were obvious. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, representing all the na- 
tions of the world, would be a great 
forum where, despite the fact that it 
did not have legislative power, it would 
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be able to mobilize and focus public 
opinion. Also, there are some articles 
in the Charter which confer a surpris- 
ing’ degree of authority on the General 
Assembly—articles susceptible of wide 
interpretation. If the members of the 
General Assembly lack courage, they 
will interpret these articles in a re- 
stricted sense. If they have courage, 
they will take advantage of every clause 
in Articles 10, 11, and 14 to enlarge the 
power of the Assembly. So far, that is 
what they have been doing. 


Charter status of General Assembly 


Article 10 of the Charter reads, in 
part: 


The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers, and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter... 


Article 11, paragraph 1, reads: 


The General Assembly may consider the 
general principles of co-operation in the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, including the principles governing 
disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, and may make recommendations 
with regard to such principles to the Mem- 
bers or to the Security Council or to both. - 


Paragraph 2 of Article 11 may have 
added significance from the standpoint 
of security: 


The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security brought 
before it by any Member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations in accordance with Article 35, 
paragraph 2, and, except as provided in 
Article 12, may make recommendations 
with regard to any such questions to the 
state or states concerned or to the Se. 
curity Council or to both Any such ques- 
tion on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the 
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General Assembly either before or after 
discussion. 


The above-quoted paragraph does not 
say, however, that such a question shall 
be referred to the Security Council ex- 


clusively; and Senator Austin is au-- 


thority for the interpretation that under 
Article 11 the General Assembly may 
actually recommend to the Member 
states that they take action for the 
maintenance of collective security. 


Strength acquired 


There is an interesting development 
that has also added to the strength of 
the General Assembly. When the Span- 
ish issue came before the Security Coun- 
cil in the summer of 1946, the Council 
could not decide what to do with Jt. 
Some wanted to refer it to the General 
Assembly. The Soviet Union at first 
objected, presumably because it did not 
want the General Assembly strength- 
ened by being given a task that it was 
the function of the Security Council to 
meet. But the Council did not meet 
the Spanish issue, and just before the 
General Assembly convened, the Rus- 
sians agreed that the matter might be 
taken off the agenda of the Council so 
that the General Assembly could discuss 
the question. 

It was not simply a surrender on the 
part of the Security Council, by passing 
to the General Assembly responsibility 
for a matter with which the Council 
could not deal, though that was partly 
the situation; it was also a sudden rec- 
ognition on the part of the Russians that 
the General Assembly furnished a great 
forum where they, as well as the Ameri- 
cans and the British, could present a 
case, and present it ably, and thereby 
get a hearing and perhaps results. 

One of the most important actions of 
the General Assembly (again on the 
initiative of the Russians), which estab- 
lished its paramount authority, was its 
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request to the Security Council to pro- 
ceed immediately with the whole broad 
question of disarmament and security. 
The resolution is couched in very polite 
language—‘the General Assembly re- 
quests,” “the General Assembly recom- 
mends”—but it is a clear calling of the 
Security -Council’s attention to its re- 
sponsibilities in the matter. If this 
resolution is acted upon favorably in a 
reasonable period of time, it may be- 
come one of the most important resolu- 
tions in history—certainly one of the 


- most important the United Nations will 


have made thus far. 

The Security Council took the mat- 
ter seriously. It is trying to speed up 
the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; it has appointed a commission 
to deal with conventional armaments; 
in every way it is functioning as under 
a very definite mandate from the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

One way, therefore, in which the 
Charter of the United Nations is shown 
to be a growing document is in the flexi- 
bility of its terms, permitting a shift in 
the relative power of the major organs 
of the United Nations. 


ADDITION OF New BODIES 


Another form of growth is the addi- 
tion of new bodies. Both the General 
Assembly and the Security Council are 
authorized to create whatever new 
bodies they find necessary to perform 
their functions. It was the General As- 
sembly that created the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The procedure was an in- 
teresting compromise in authority be- 
tween the General Assembly and the 
Security Council. Personally I had 
hoped that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would be responsible to the As- 
sembly rather than to the Council. 
However, the Assembly appointed the 
Atomic Energy Commission composed 
of all the members of the Security Coun- 
cil, plus Canada, and made the Com- 
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mission responsible primarily to the 
Council. 

Another important body is the Com- 
mission for the Control of Conventional 
Weapons, “appointed by the Security 
Council. f 

For a long time the American Asso- 
ciation of the United Nations and the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, its research affiliate, have rec- 
ommended that the United Nations have 
its own international police force. The 
United Nations should have a police 
force wearing the uniform of the United 
Nations, responsible not to any coun- 
try but to the Security Council and 
the Military Staff Committee, ior such 
situations as that of the Greek frontier. 

And I can find nothing in the Charter 
to prevent the United Nations from set- 
ting up its own international army. In- 
deed, it has authority to create any 
bodies that are necessary to help the 
various organs to fulfill their functions. 


Functions above the veto power 


Now, one way of overcoming the veto 
-—and I am not minimizing the difficulty 
of the veto——is through the adoption of 
multilateral treaties providing for func- 
tions such as inspection which are not 
subject to the veto. 

When the General Assembly was con- 
sidering the subject of disarmament, the 
question was raised whether one of the 
great powers, under the rule of una- 
nimity, could prevent inspectors from 
going into a country to see that the 
atomic energy agreement or other phases 
of disarmament agreements were lived 
up to. Mr. Molotov replied that obvi- 
ously the great powers would have to 
agree unanimously, along with the ma- 
jority of the smaller powers, to the 
terms of the agreement; but once an 
agreement had been reached, the sys- 
tem of inspection would derive its au- 
thority from the convention that the na- 
tions had signed, rather than from the 
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Security Council. Therefore it would 
not be a violation of the Charter for the 
inspectors to function without the per- 
mission of any great power. 

In other words, while the Russians 
were very anxious to preserve the prin- 


‘ciple of unanimity of the great powers 


in the Security Council, they yielded to 
a practical necessity by saying that the 
veto could not be used to prevent in- 
spection. 

It would seem necessary also to have 
authorities for the control of other 
weapons of mass destruction. An im- 
portant one that will be needed very 
soon will be for the control of guided 
missiles and rockets. It may be that 
some nations are very far along in the 
establishment of installations for such 
deadly weapons. A system of inspec- 
tion can be set up for the control of 
conventional weapons which the veto 
will not affect. 

There is no reason why the nations 
could not go farther and provide a sys- 
tem of punishment in the arms limita- 
tion agreements themselves, which could 
be enforced without interference by veto. 

So I believe that the concession Mr. 
Molotov made at the General Assembly 
concerning inspection could, if the po- 
litical climate were improved, get around 
the veto without necessitating a revision 
of the Charter. I hope that sometime 
the veto difficulty will be reduced by 
revision, but it would be foolish to try 
that for some time to come. 


INTERPRETATION OF CHARTER 


Another way of making the Charter 
a living document is by the interpreta- 
tion of its various articles. As an illus- 
tration, let us take the matter of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms. 
There seem to be two rather contradic- 
tory provisions in the Charter. “We 
the peoples of the United Nations de- 
termined .. . to reaffirm faith in fun- 
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damental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small,’’—-so opens the 
Charter. And other provisions of the 
Charter make it clear that the nations 
are obligated to respect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. But there 
is also Article 2, paragraph 7, which 
states: “Nothing contained in the pres- 
ent Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall re- 
quire the Members to submit such mat- 
ters to settlement under the present 
Charter; .. .” 

The question is, Can the United Na- 
tions interfere in the matter of human 
rights, or not? One opinion is that 
if the nations are obligated to respect 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, then these are not matters essen- 
tially of domestic concern, and there- 
fore the United Nations organs are not 
barred from interfering in matters of 
domestic concern if there is a serious 
violation of human rights. 

I think the principle is now fully ac- 
cepted that the Security Council has a 
right and even an obligation to inter- 
fere in a nation’s domestic concerns if 
its treatment of its minorities is such 
as to threaten the peace of the world. 

Can the United Nations go a little 
farther than that? The issue arose at 
the General Assembly when India com- 
plained ‘of the treatment of her na- 
tionals in South Africa. The repre- 
sentatives of India were led by Madame 
Pandit, Minister of Self-Government 
and Public Health in the United Prov- 
inces of India and sister of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who presented a brilliant case. 
The South African delegates replied that 
it was a matter of domestic concern un- 
less South Africa had violated some 


particular treaty which she had with- 


India. She was willing to ask the In- 
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ternational Court of Justice for an opin- 
ion as to whether or not she was guilty 
of such violation; but she would not 
recognize the right of the General As- 
sembly to call upon the two nations to 
settle a difficulty between them, be- 
cause that would imply that South Af- 
rica might be mistreating Indian na- 
tionals and would therefore be an in- 
fringement of her sovereignty. But 
Madame Pandit wanted a resolution 
which was finally submitted by the 
French and the Mexicans, which called 
attention to the fact that good relations 
between the two nations had been im- 
paired and called on them to settle the 
difficulty and report to the Assembly as 
soon as possible. 

I am sorry to say that the United 
States joined with Great Britain and 
others in voting with South Africa; how- 
ever, two-thirds of the General Assem- 
bly voted with India. Consequently the 
General Assembly is now on record as 
saying that it has the right to recom- 
mend the settlement of a dispute be- 
tween two nations even if that dispute 
is concerned with the treatment of na- 
tionals of one nation in the other, if it 
threatens the good relations upon which 
peace and security rest. 

Thus, in the quest for human rights 
there is a groping toward a more liberal 
interpretation of the Charter. 


The right of defense 


I think the most important and most 
hopeful interpretation of the Charter to 
date is that of Article 51, which pro- 
vides that nothing in the Charter shall 
interfere with the individual or collec- 
tive right of self-defense if a Member of 
the United Nations is the victim of an 
armed attack, until such time as the Se- 
curity Council is performing its func- 
tions. 

At San Francisco Article 51 was con- 
sidered a confession of weakness—a con- 
fession that some nations might have to 


do something on their own account be- 
cause a great power might veto action 
in the Security Council. But the article 
has become an avenue of strength. It 
is now recognized that if a great power 
should prevent action under the Se- 
curity Council, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members -of the United 
Nations would be acting within the 
. framework, within the purposes and 
principles, within the law of the United 
Nations if they took collective action— 
police measures—to restrain the aggres- 
sor. 

Senator Austin, in his brilliant Chi- 
cago speech to which I have already 
referred, said that it could be pro- 
vided in the atomic energy agreement 
that a nation that manufactured a bomb 
in violation of the agreement would be 
guilty of what would be tantamount 
to an armed attack on the Members of 
the United Nations, who could proceed 
against the offender under Article 51. 

Article 51 is recognized in the First 
Report of the Commission on Atomic 
Energy to the Security Council of De- 
cember 30, 1946. It states: 


In consideration of the problem of viola- 
tion of the terms of the treaty or conven- 
tion, it should also be borne in mind that 
a violation might be of so grave a char- 
acter as to give rise to the inherent right 
of self-defense recognized in Article 51 of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


When the Russians presented their 
amendments to this clause they moved 
to strike out the words “treaty or,” 
leaving the word “convention.” Conse- 
quently they, as well as ourselves and 
others, are on record as saying that in a 
serious situation the nations could pro- 
ceed to punish the violator of the atomic 
energy agreement under Article 51. 
That article, if courageously interpreted 
by our Government and others, holds 
great promise of meeting the problem of 
veto in the matter of punishment. 
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SELF-ABNEGATION 


Another means of modifying the Char- 
ter is self-abnegation. Several times the 
British or the French or both have 
agreed to do something that a majority 
of. the Security Council wanted them to 
do, even though a veto had been cast 
by the Soviet Union. The first session - 
of the Security Council had before it a 
resolution asking the British and the 
French to withdraw their troops from 
Syria and Lebanon. The Russians ca- 
priciously vetoed the resolution, where- 
upon the British and the French an- 
nounced that they were nevertheless 
withdrawing their troops according to 
the spirit of the resolution. 

The United States is now on record 
as making a very interesting contribu- 
tion of self-abnegation through the 
Vandenberg amendment to the meas- 
ure providing for four hundred million 
dollars for Greece and Turkey. ‘The 
amendment provides that if at any time 
the General Assembly or the Security 
Council informs the United States that 
it is willing to take over relief to these 
two countries and asks the United States 
to stop its relief program, the United 
States will comply. 


Question of Charter revision 


Recently I received a letter from one 
of the chapters of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations saying 
that since the Charter provides that ten 
years from the first session of the Gen- _ 
eral Assembly there shall more or less 
automatically be held a conference to 
revise the Charter, it is now time to 
agitate for the amendments to the Char- 
ter which we want to suggest at that 
time.- I replied that our association 
would appoint a committee to consider 
privately any amendments that we 
might want to submit ten years hence, 
but we were opposed to giving any pub- 
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licity to such discussion, for three rea- 
sons. 

First, any effort to hold a conference 
today to amend the Charter is beyond 
possibility. There is terrific tension be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and I am afraid that the ill for- 
tunes of the Foreign Relations Council 
in Moscow will increase that tension 
until the Foreign Ministers can meet 
again. The Soviet Union is highly sen- 
sitive on the subject of the veto, and 
any conference looking toward amend- 
ment would be considered by some of 
the nations as an effort on the part of 
the western nations to gain an advan- 
tage. I would be opposed to any effort 
to amend the Charter until it could be 
done with all nations believing that it 
was being done with good will and not 
directed against any particular nation. 

Second, I think any effort to promote 
discussions as to how the Charter 
should be amended is distracting the 
attention of people of good will from 
the very pressing job of making the 
United Nations work and seeing that 
our country concentrates the maximum 
effort in the United Nations. 

Third, if the United Nations moves 
on successfully for the next ten years, 
the United Nations Charter and the or- 
ganization itself will have been changed 
by the four processes that we have ex- 
amined, far beyond any amendments 
that we might suggest at this time. 
Therefore, any speculation as to what 
amendments we would want to submit 
ten years from now are very academic 
indeed. 


The constructive way 


I appreciate the great difficulty of the 
veto, but I believe we must overcome 
it by winning confidence. As confi- 
dence is won, the veto will be less used. 
Let me illustrate. When the United 
Nations was formed, it was decided that 
the Security Council must act by a 
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majority of seven, including the affirma- 
tive votes of the five permanent mem- 
bers. Therefore, if one of the five 
abstained from voting, it was tanta- 
mount to a veto. Mr. Gromyko has 
vetoed only once since the General As- 
sembly warned the Security Council to 
go easy on the veto. He has abstained 
several times but no longer is absten- 
tion considered a veto. It is now ac- 
cepted that the Security . Council can 
function with a majority of seven pro- 
vided the seven includes the affirmative 
votes of the great powers voting. There 
is an important self-abnegation on the 
part of Russia. 

If confidence can be established, the 
Charter can be greatly expanded with- 
out amendment. If the nations write 
an international bill of rights as part of 
international law; if they create a world 
food board as part of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, with authority 
to deal with surpluses and to allocate 
them; if they succeed in establishing an 
international authority for the control 
of atomic energy and that authority has 
the right to punish violators, individuals 
as well as nations; if they produce an 
international penal code providing for 
punishment of the individual after the 
precedent of Nuremberg—if the nations 
can do these things, then I say that they 
will be well on the road to international 
government through the expansion and 
the interpretation of the document writ- 
ten at San Francisco. 


Obligation of United States 


When the time comes that funda- 
mental amendments can be made to the 
Charter without weakening that which 
we now have, our association will pro- 
pose some amendments. But for the mo- 
ment, probably for the next ten years, 
the major task is to make a living re- 
ality of the document which we now 
have and to develop the United Nations 
as conceived in that document. The 
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United States, because of its unusual 
position of strength, has a moral obliga- 
tion to give leadership in making a 
success of the United Nations. 

We are called: upon to give one of 
the greatest examples of self-abnega- 
tion that any people was ever called 
upon to give—to make the United Na- 
tions stronger than the strongest single 
Member. 

In a domestic community there 
might be said to be a balance of power. 
There are many balances such as that 
between labor and capital, between 
conservatives and liberals, between the 
major political parties. However, these 
balances function within the framework 


\ 
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of the community. Indeed, the com- 
munity is stronger than any factor. 
The balance of power in world politics 
has been iniquitous because it has func- 
tioned in a world of anarchy. Now, we 
have a world community—the United 
Nations—in which these balances can 
play. But the community itself must 
be „stronger than its‘ members. The 
United States is very strong today. It 
might be said to be so strong that it 
could not be coerced by the United Na- 
tions. It must concentrate its strength 
and influence in the United Nations so 
that eventually the United Nations be- 
comes stronger than the United States 
or any other great power or powers. 


Clark M. Eichelberger is dgector of the Commission -to Study the Organization of 
Peace, New York City, and was for years national director of the League of Nations As- 
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BURNHAM, James. The Struggle for the 
World. Pp. vi, 248. New York: The 
John Day Co., 1947. $3.00. 


This is probably the most dangerous and 
“un-American” book and, at the same time, 
in its grim way, the leading joke book of 
the year. 

It is dangerous because it is a blueprint 
for aggressive war, more gratuitous and 
provocative than anything which, to my 
knowledge, ever emanated from the°Com- 
intern or from the councils of the Nazis. 
It is “un-American” because it advocates 
a complete abandonment of the traditional 
foreign policy of benevolent neutrality 
which guided this country from 1789 to 
1898 and helped it.to become the great 
country it was at the turn of the century. 

It is a joke book because it is being 
eagerly devoured and recommended by con- 
servative, anti-Soviet devotees of free en- 
terprise who are apparently unaware that 
Professor Burnham’s own “managerial” 
program for the United States is a quasi- 
technocratic fascism, which would leave 
about as little place for traditional free en- 
terprise as the Soviet pattern of economic 
life—surely no more room for the role of 
free enterprise than existed in Hitler’s Ger- 
many or I Duce’s Italy. 

The main thesis of the book may be 
summarized as follows: There is an in- 
evitable clash of interests and a war to the 
death ahead between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. It is veritably “their neck 
or ours.” The Soviet Union is bent on 
world conquest, not rhetorically or poeti- 
cally, but realistically, materially, and in 
dead earnest. No compromise is possible. 
The Amtrican and Russian systems cannot 
go on as they are and live peaceably in 
orderly competition. Hence, Russia must 
be checked, and that as soon as possible. 
The United States must take the aggressive 
lead in this anti-Russian world policy. We 
must immediately join with Great Britain 
and the self-governing Dominions in both a 
common policy and a common citizenship. 
To this Anglo-American nucleus must be 
linked, by force if necessary, the other de- 
mocracies of the world. In other words, 


our recent Argentine policy must be 
stepped up. and extended to the world. 
Russia must be checked at every point of 
expansion, ideological and territorial, even 
if this means the most offensive and ag- 
gressive meddling in the domestic affairs 
of all the nations involved. We must start 
at once on a relentless preparation for war 
against Russia, both logistically and tech- 
nologically. Any vacillation or attempt at 
peaceful compromise with the Soviet Un- 
ion will only mean our eventual annihila- 
tion. While the final showdown may not 
come for some years, the Third World War, 
between the United States and Russia, has 
already started. It began with the radi- 
cally instigated mutiny in the Greek Navy - 
in April 1944, and has since spread to the 
rest of the gvorld—the Baltic area, Persia, 
China, Korea, and other areas; everywhere 
that the interests of Russia and the United 
States have come into conflict. 

In articles and addresses which I pre- 
pared before 1941, arguing against Ameri- 
can entry into the Second World War, my 
main objection lay in my fear and predic- 
tion that, even in the event of military 
victory, the attitudes and policies which 
we would have to adopt would assure the 
ultimate triumph of Hitlerian attitudes and 
policies in this country. Professor Burn- 
ham’s book is powerful confirmation of 
this prediction and, unfortunately, it does 
not stand alone. Indeed, it has been alarm- 
ingly demonstrated in our recent trends in 
official foreign policy. 

Whatever the fallacies or validity in 
Professor Burnham’s interpretation of So- 
viet aims, one thing is certain: If we off- 
cially adopt his policy and program, war 
between the United States and Russia will 
surely be inevitable and not too far away. 
His assurance that an attack by us, before 
Russia gets the atomic bomb, would result 
in a “gigantic victory” for the United States 
(p: 244) is hardly borne out by the facts. 
Even our own anti-Soviet military experts 
concede that, in such an event, Russia 
would overrun Europe and Asia virtually 
at will. Then we would have to “atomize” 
all the remaining urban centers of the Old 
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World to turn the tide of war There- 
upon, we would have the task of policing 
a billion or more people, desperate and in- 
clined to-terrorism. What this task would 
mean can be seen from‘the British prob- 
lems in dealing with less than 10,000 Jew- 
ish terrorists in Palestine, against whom is 
being brought the power of 100,000 Bnitish 
soldiers, and British naval and air power. 
Along with the loss of manpower and the 
expense involved, it would mean the end of 
American democracy, as, indeed, it would 
even to take the steps which Professor 
Burnham recommends as a mere prepara- 
tion for Armageddon. 

Surely, if Professor Burnham’s program 
is followed through, grass and weeds will 
shoot up through the rubble that will be 
the remains of all the great metropolitan 
centers of Old World culture, from Bor- 
deaux to Shanghai, and from Murmansk to 
Delhi. s 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Mattory, Warrer H. (Ed.). Political 
Handbook of the World. Pp. 214. New 
York: Harper & Bros. for Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1947. $3.50. 


The volume under review is the twenti- 
_ eth in a series that has met a real need of 
students and teachers, especially in the 
fields of international relations, journalism, 
and comparative government. This latest 
volume continues the policy of providing 
reliable information on the composition of 
parliaments and legislatures around the 
world, along with useful facts about the 
political parties and the press of the vari- 
ous countries. 

In order to indicate to the reader how 
the material contained in the volume is ar- 
ranged, let us‘take the two pages on Argen- 
tina. The following information is given: 

Capital — area — population — name of 
president and when elected—composition 
of cabinet—date of election and political 
make-up of the two houses of parliament 
(Congreso Nacional)—-party programs and 
leaders—leading newspapers of Argentina. 

The pattern used for Argentina is fol- 
lowed, with necessary adaptations, for all 
countries of the werld. Some of these 
“necessary adaptations” are illustrated, for 
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example, when editor Mallory uses five 
pages to deal with Russia (as contrasted 
with two pages devoted to Argentina). But 
the information given concerning Russia is 
most helpful and, be it noted in passing, 
usually most elusive and hard to get in 
hand Itis of significance to take note of 
the thirty-three papers listed in Russia, 
including the only two (Pravda and Iz- 
vestia) whose names are familiar in the 
United States. 

Many observers in the United States— 
but-not the reviewer—might enter into a 
lively debate concerning editor Mallory’s 
statement that “there are no fundamental 
differences between the major political par- 
ties of the United States—the Democratic 
and the Republican—corresponding to the 
parliamentary bloc ‘system of Continental 
Europe or to the clear distinction between 
the Labor and the Tory Parties in Eng- 
land.” (The editor shows how the tariff 
issue no longer divides these two parties as 
it once did.) It is noteworthy to observe 
that five of the nine pages devoted to the 
United States are used to list newspapers 
(by states), newspaper groups, foreign lan- 
guage press, news agencies, and weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly publications. A 
new, special section of seven pages is de- 
voted to the United Nations. 

The reviewer, as a teacher of political 
science and international relations, is happy 
to commend this useful political handbook. 
It constitutes a genuine aid to those who 
would understand the developments in 
other countries. It is a good volume to 
promote mutual understanding and should 
fit in well with the program of UNESCO, 
which aims at better understanding of all 
peoples as a condition for a better world 
order. 

J. EUGENE HARLEY 

University of Southern California 


Worb PEACE FOUNDATION. International 
Organization, Vol. I, No. 1. Pp. v, 278. 
Boston, February 1947. $1.25 paper. 
Publication February, June, and Septem- 
ber. $3.50 per year. 


Within the broad field of international 
relations this new journal will focus on 
one major aspect—at once crucial and con- 
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crete—international organizations, prima- 
rily those of an official nature. The United 
Nations and its subsidiary agencies will 
command major, but by no means exclusive 
attention. Each issue, like the first, is to 
consist of three major sections: (1) inter- 
pretive articles on developments in the 


field of international organizations, (2) | 


factual summaries of the meetings of off- 
cial international organizations, and (3) 
documents currently issued by, or pertain- 
ing to international agencies. A selected 
bibliography will be maintained. 

The first issue contains articles by Le- 
land M. Goodrich, Philip E. Mosely, and 
Dwight E. Lee. Professor Goodrich care- 
fully compares the League of Nations and 
the United Nations, both as to structure 
and function, and concludes that the differ- 
ences between the two organizations have 
been magnified beyond their proper pro- 
portions Professor Mosely analyzes pro- 
cedure at the four treaty-making sessions 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. At- 
tention is called to obstructionist tactics by 
the Soviet delegation. Professor Lee’s arti- 
cle traces the rise, throughout preliminary 
negotiations, of the famous “Veto” clause 
in the procedure of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. Without it, he points out, 
the major powers would never have con- 
sented to a United Nations organization. 

The factual summaries bring one up to 
date on the recent meetings of a veritable 
host of international organizations: the 
United Nations General Assembly and the 
Security Council, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Economic and Social Council, 
the International Labour Organization, 
UNESCO, the United Maritime Consulta- 
tive Council, regional organizations such as 
the Ardb League and the Pan American 
‘Union, the Allied Control Commissions, 
UNRRA, and many more For the United 
Nations organizations, and some of the oth- 
ers, the prepared summaries note the con- 
tents of speeches, proposals, and counter- 
proposals which preceded final action. 

The documents in this issue include the 
Provisional Rules of Procedure of the 
United Nations General Assembly and the 
Security Council, and selected resolutions, 
statement, and proposals of these and other 
organizations. The bibliography, compiled 
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by Marie J. Carroll, is extensive. A few 
French titles are interspersed. 

This new journal will bring together in 
compact form a great deal of information 
on official international organizations other- 
wise obtainable only by widely scattered 
effort. It should prove an invaluable aid 
to the student and teacher of international 
relations. By explicit choice, no space will 
be allotted to private international organi- 
zations, as, for instance, World Federalists. 

One publication error is noted. Perhaps 
reflecting earlier editorial plans, the peri- 
odical refers to itself on the reverse of the 
title page as being “published quarterly.” 

Mitton M. Gordon 

University of Pennsylvania 


Huxey, Juras. UNESCO: Its Purpose 
and Its Philosophy. Pp. 62. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1947. $2.00 
cloth; $1.00 paper. 

This statement of the orientation and 
tasks of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, al- 
though presented with a warning that it 
does not necessarily reflect official views, 
is made by the man who is officially most 
competent to speak for the organization. 
He was executive secretary of the prepara- 
tory commission during most of UNESCO’s 
embryonic period; he has been director 
general since the organization’s first annual 
conference in December, 1946; and he has 
a distinguished background of experience 
in science, writing, and teaching. Any 
reader, aware of these qualifications, must 
therefore approach the present statement 
with respect. 

If to this attitude of respect, however, 
the reader adds a lively curiosity concern- 
ing the way in which UNESCO plans to 
achieve its primary purpose of contributing 
to the establishment of world peace and se- 
curity, he is liable to be disappointed. The 
single task of the organization, says the 
author, “is to help the emergence of a sin- 
gle world culture” (p. 61). He illumines 
this task by quoting the constitution of 
UNESCO, by discoursing on evolution, bu- 
man progress, and biological inequality, and 
by describing a proposed program for the 
organization in science, art, education, phi- 


‘losophy, humanities, social sciences, mass 
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media, libraries, museums, and other cul- 
tural institutions. 

That by the activities of such a program, 
well conceived and daringly carried out, 
UNESCO may successfully wage peace in 
the hearts and minds of men is the hope 
of everyone who has been associated with 
the founding of the organization. That the 
author of this volume appears to regard 
the organization’s chief task of the moment 
as being the reconciliation of two opposing 
philosophies of life confronting each other 
from the East and the West seems not so 
hopeful. Something a great deal more spe- 
cific is needed. 

If UNESCO is to contribute significantly 
to the establishment of world peace and 
security, it will have to achieve great edu- 
cational authority among its member states, 
it will have to receive generous financial 
support, and it will have to become much 
more than a merely European agency. It 
must achieve these goals fairly rapidly. A 
few years of existence without educational 
authority will put a permanent stamp of 
futility on the organization so that it will 
never be granted authority. A few annual 
budgets for UNESCO smaller than those 
of provincial universities will soon make 
UNESCO less important than any good 
provincial university. A short period of 
life in a European mold will make a long 
period in that mold so much the easier. 

UNESCO needs a few noble words. It 
has had many of them since November, 


1945, It needs very little, if any, academic ~ 


busywork. It needs to undertake and carry 
through important educational tasks which 
bear directly on the teaching and learning 
of international understanding. A detailed 
report of such tasks is the document now 
wanted by those who support the organiza- 
tion. 
HAROLD BENJAMIN 
University of Maryland 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. International 
Agencies in which the United States 
Participates. Pp. iv, 322. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office (Pub. 
2699), 1946. 65 cents. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Participation of 
the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences: July 1, 1941-—June 
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30, 1945. Pp vii, 232. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office (Pub. 
~2665, Conference Series 89), 1947. 
$1.00. 


Government publications that aid the 
historian are not infrequently published in 
this period of peace settlements, for they 
involve the many international conferences 
that contribute much of the written record 
upon which numerous scholars will one 
day build their history. These two book- 
lets are typical of several which the De- 
partment of State has been issuing to help 
interested persons understand the role of 
its government abroad. 

In a foreword to the first publication 
Representative Sol Bloom states that he 
requested the Department of State to un- 
dertake a compilation which would be use- 
ful to him and his associates while he was 
Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. At Mr. Bloom’s suggestion, 
the Department conceived the handbook 
of “bodies representative of the variety of 
forms that international co-operation may 
take today.” The agencies listed are con- 
trastingly well-known or unknown. For 
certain persons it must be a revelation, for 
example, to learn that the United States 
belongs to an organization such as the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory, for which the Congress voted an 
appropriation of $10,000 a year in 1936. 
This sum has been annually disbursed to 
the group which is located in Mexico City. 

Other types of agencies of which the 
United States is a member include such 
organizations as the Central Bureau of the 
International Map of the World On the 
Millionth Scale, the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense and the 
Inter-American Indian Institute. In read- 
ing the volume, one learns that the inter- 
national groups included in a list on page 
304 are classified and numbered as: agri- 
cultural, 12; commercial and financial, 17; 
commodity, 29; educational, scientific and 
cultural, 33; political and legal, 48; social 
and health, 38; transport and communica- 
tions, 39. It is noted that of these, 52 are 
no longer functioning, 20 are in a formula- 
tive state, 143 are relatively active, and 
that some inoperative organizations are not 
mentioned, 
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Participation of the United States Gov- 
ernment in International Conferences, lists 
information about the date, place and com- 
position of the meetings of the agencies in 
which the United States holds membership. 
This volume which had first been published 
on July 1, 1932, was not printed during the 
period of the war. Prepared in the Divi- 
sion of International Conferences of the 
Department of State, the volume is de- 
signed to give one a running record of 
America’s role abroad from June 30, 1941, 
to the period of the Casablanca Confer- 
ence, through the first Quebec Conference 
to the Cajro, Teheran, and Yalta negotia- 
tions. 

An example of how valuable this pam- 
phlet can be as a ready reference guide 
came to mind when an argument was re- 
cently overheard as to whether General 
George C. Marshall was present at the 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
held from October 19 to 30, 1943. The de- 
baters were urged to consult this book and 
soon found that the ranking military fig- 
ure of that particular meeting was not 
General Marshall but Major General John 
R. Deane, then assigned to the Military 
Mission to the U.S.S.R (and currently 
author of The Strange Alliance). Lesser 
known personalities meeting with their 
groups during the same period are given 
a reading of their contributions and de- 
liberations. 

Both of these publications are valuable 
sources of primary summary information 
about the activities of organizations as 
varied as UNESCO and the Postal Union 
of the Americas and Spain. Each contains 
an adequate Index and Table of Contents. 
The first possesses a bibliography and a 
foreword by Representative Bloom. 
ANDREW F. ROLLE 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Paron, GEORGE WHuirecross. A Texst- 
Book of Jurisprudence. Pp. x, 528. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1946. 

-~ $6.00. 

Writers on jurisprudence have both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as compared 
with writers in other fields of law, and 
Professor Paton frankly recognizes them 
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at the outset (pp v, 1). One advantage 
is the freedom, if they dare exercise it, 
of determining the scope of their subject. 
One disadvantage is found in the nature 
of the subject as a conglomerate of his- 
tory, philosophy, the social sciences, and 
courtroom law. Another disadvantage lies 
in the fact that whereas a scholar present- 
ing his private system of jurisprudence 
can select his materials to the point of 
eccentricity, a text writer undertakes to 
treat the “schools” fairly, to balance judi- 
clously his treatment of legal theory, the 
sources of the law and legal concepts, and, 
finally, to do so in one volume in terms 
that students will understand and in a 


~ manner other scholars will accept. 


Professor Paton has accomplished these 
difficult tasks remarkably well in a text 
of 528 pages divided into five books deal- 
ing respectively with the nature and pur- . 
poses of law (pp. 1-148), sources of law 
(pp. 149-205), techniques of law (pp. 206- 
248), an analysis of legal concepts (pp. 
249-463), and, finally, an analysis of law 
on the basis of interests (pp. 463-493). 
Although students of philosophy and the 
social sciences may lament the relative 
shortness of Book I as compared with the 
bulk of materials in Books IH and IV, the 
author handles legal theory and develop- 
ment competently, and his text is superior 
to many current texts in that it includes 
theory. Although not so lengthy 4 treat- 
ment of the nature and purpose of the 


-law as recently done by Professor Boden- 


heimer, this study is more objective and 
opens a greater number of vistas to fur- 
ther investigation 

Professor Paton’s book reveals a vast 
range of reading in English cases and in 
the secondary sources of English legal de- 
velopment, Roman law, American law, and 
continental jurisprudence. Although he 
cites or discusses a few cases decided in 
the United States and in continental Eu- 
rope, the overwhelming number of cases 
cited are English and Dominion, with Aus- 
tralian decisions accounting for the major- 
ity of the latter. This fact may deter its 
widespread use in colleges in the United 
States where the “august corpus” of the 
common law has been atomized by 48 
jurisdictions. Nonetheless, the book will 
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-prove valuable to American scholars for 
its selection of English cases on the basis 
of their general significance and recent 
interest. 
Rosert J. HARRIS 
Louisiana State University 


Curtis, CHARLES P., JR Lions Under the 
Throne Pp. xviii, 368. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1947. $3.50 


The. title of this book, reviewed in a 
journal not devoted to fiction, requires an 
explanation. The author provides this de- 
scription: “A study of the Supreme Court 
of the United States addressed particularly 
to those laymen who know more constitu- 
tional law than they think they do, and to 
those lawyers who know less.” 

If the title will attract the casual reader, 
the style and content will hold the interest 
of searchers for truth and lovers of vivid 
prose. It is a remarkable book, and on 
the whole a remarkably good one. 

The author is a lawyer of distinction 
whose admiration for drama has not been 
desiccated by the chores of his profession. 
He has taught at Harvard, but he has also 
hunted big game in Africa. His combina- 
tion of skills reaches an apotheosis in this 
volume, which deals with subtle abstrac- 
tions or with militant facts with equal 
pungency. 

Sometimes the style, in its simplicity 
and power, leads to disdain of meticulous 
detail Perhaps only the savant would 
have it otherwise. Certainly a discriminat- 
ing reader—and no other should tarry with 
these pages of logic—will find here a bril- 
liant interpretation of American constitu- 
tional development. He will find more: 
here is a summary of the power, methods, 
problems, and personalities of the Supreme 
Court. This is a book filled with ideas, 
richly described in magnificent patterns. 

Throughout the book, history is the 
matrix in which our constitutional system 
is illustrated. A chronology of the Court 
is neither intended nor attained. Great 
cases of the past are described in terms of 
their relation to the present, and half of 
the pages are concerned with the new Court 
of the past decade. 

There is here, in all the pages of recent 
developments, no portrayal of the cleavages 
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of judicial personalities comparable to the 
article by Mr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
in the January 1947 issue of Fortune. But 
there is here a superb statement of the 
development, as Professor Corwin has 
phrased it, of a Constitution of Powers as 
a substitute for the Constitution of Rights. 
Americans are divided about the wisdom 
of the change. But they must not, and, 
to the extent that such books as this have 
influence, cannot, ignore its occurrence. 

, FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

University of Maryland 


Konvitz, Micron R. The Constitution 
and Civi Rights. Pp. viii, 254. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
$3.00. 
“Civil rights” are construed for the pur- 

poses of this study as the rights of persons 
to employment and accommodation in pub- 
lic places irrespective of color, race, or 
other physical and social identity. It does 
not include, as it so often is understood to 
include, political rights and civil liberties 
such as are set forth in the first ten Amend- _ 
ments to the Federal Constitution. Mak- 
ing this proper distinction in itself is a ser- 
vice to the average student who frequently 
falls into the error of using the term 
broadly and hence erroneously assumes 
that what has been affirmed by constitu- 
tional enactment, subsequent legislation 
and court decision with respect to either 
political rights or civil liberties, has also 
been applied to more personal rights to 
be protected from social and economic dis- 
crimination. 

In an exhaustive analysis of the latter 
question, Dr. Konvitz demonstrates how 
completely fallacious such an assumption 
really is. Far from affirming these social 
and economic freedoms, the United States 
Supreme Court in the 1883 civil rights 
cases, according to the author, determined 
contrariwise; 


1. Race distinctions with respect to 
enjoyment of facilities in carriers, inns 
(hotels, restaurants), theaters, and 
places of public accommodation and 
amusement generally, violate no con- 
stitutional guarantee. 

2. Individuals are free to make such 
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distinctions without interference from 
the Federal government. 

3. States are free to make (or even 
compel) such distinctions without vio- 
lating any constitutional guarantee. 


Of the body of law which sprang from 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments, between 1865 and 1875, 
“only a few remain on the books—the rest 
have been repealed or declared unconstitu- 
tional; and those that remain are a slender 
reed for the proclamation of liberty.” 
Criminal and civil statutes of the Federal 
government, which the author has inven- 
toried in detail, have generally been blunted 
by court interpretation, chiefly on the 
ground that such personal rights are the 
primary business of the states rather than 
the Federal government Indeed, Dr. Kon- 
vitz agrees that “where states respect and 
enforce civil rights, without distinction as 
to race, it is better that states retain con- 
trol over this aspect of public affairs.” 
The obvious obstacle is the use of the 
states’ rights plea as a screen for discrimi- 
nation. - 

Turning to the state laws, however, Dr. 
Konvitz reveals that even in that part of 
the country above the Mason-Dixon line 
“courts have not, apparently, been eager 
to give clear and definite recognition to the 
right of a state to define and protect such 
rights. They have shown greater concern 
for the types of businesses affected than 
for the needs of citizens.” Many states 
emasculate such civil rights statutes as ex- 
ist, he adds, by- authorizing segregation so 
long as “equal” accommodations are af- 
forded. 

As an attorney for the American Civil 
Liberties Union and for the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Dr. Konvitz makes a substantial 
and positive contribution to the ultimate 
solution of the problem by a series of 
model or actual statutes, reprinted in the 
appendix to the book and covering a num- 
ber of specific points at which the existing 
law requires special reinforcement, Six- 
teen states currently have some sort of pro- 
tection written into their codes, and the 
model statute proposed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union is a synthesis of the 
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strongest features of several of them. For 
anyone who wishes to investigate the ques- 
tion of racial discrimination as condoned, 
evaded, or in part remedied by American 
law, the study and its appended exhibits 
provides a liberal education. 

à . Wriram F. SWINDLER 

University of Nebraska 


BINKLEY, Wree E. President and Con- 
gress Pp. vill, 312. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947. $4.00. i 


This is a revision of Professor Binkley’s 
1937 volume, The Powers of the President. 
The changes consist chiefly of additional 
background material to provide a broader 
historical perspective for understanding one 
of the fundafhental issues of American poli- 
tics: the ‘quest for legislative-executive har- 
mony. 

In the absence of any distinct and pre- 
cise area of integration between the two 
branches of the National Government, it 
has been necessary for each president to 
work out his own modus operandi with 
Congress. Followers of the theory of su- 
premacy of the executive, in spite of accu- 
sations of “dictatorship” and ‘“unconstitu- 
tionality,” consider him to be the “tribune” 
of the people. Binkley contends that from 
the “strong” presidents, notably Jackson, 
Wilson, and the two Roosevelts, have come 
the significant social and economic ad- 


~ vances. 


The Jeffersonian idea that the legislature 
is directly representative of the people and 
should be supreme has been adapted in 
the Whig-Republican tradition to justify 
party domination. Administrations dis- 
playing little or no executive initiative, 
such as those of Grant, Harrison, and the 
three Republicans of the 1920’s, made rela- 
tively few contributions to national devel- 
opment. Moreover, Republicans who dem- 
onstrated forceful executive interests met 
with party resistance: Lincoln’s split with 
Congress stimulated the legislature to im- 
peach his successor, and Theodore Roose- 
velt was forced to revolt from the “Old 
Guard.” 

The climax of the present study is the 
La Follette-Monroney Act of August 1946. 
Although it is too early to evaluate the ef- 
fects of congressional reorganization on the 
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relationship, there is still the solution to 
the problem that is provided by the expe- 
rience and personality of the chief execu- 
tive. Even two such widely separated fig- 
ures as Jefferson and McKinley were able 
to work out satisfactory relations with 
Congress; because of ability and tempera- 
ment, both succeeded in realizing legislative 
programs, at the same time remaining free 
from criticism of abusing constitutional 
authority. It is true that such relation- 
ships are personal and individual and pre- 
sent the possibilities of personalized rule, 
but presidential prominence has been fol- 
lowed by reaction to concentrated author- 
ity. In fact, so persuasive a personality 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt was faced by 
strong opposition in Congress during his 
second and later administrations. 

Professor Binkley has written a logical 
and illuminating interpretation of a sub- 
ject of perennial interest; it is unfortunate 
that it should be marred by carelessness 
in proofreading (p. 9) and by confusion 
in footnotes (pp. 116-118). 

Wiiiram G. TYRRELL 
Columbia University 


Porrard, James E. The Presidents and 
the Press. Pp. xiii, 866. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947. $5.00. 


This book, long and heavily documented 
as it is, still reads interestingly; and it is 
an important book, both for the historian 
and for the student of public opinion and 
popular government, The author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the story of the evolu- 
tion of Presidential press relations from a 
violently partisan and unfair press, through 
the era of administrative organs and spe- 
cially favored correspondents, to the mod- 
ern press conference in which all the press 
associations and all the papers get the same 
information at the same time. 

As in most such undertakings, the author 
had his choice between a chronological ap- 
proach, dealing with each President in suc- 
cession, and an analytical approach, em- 
phasizing each successive type of Presi- 
dential press relationship which preceded 
the now well-established weekly or biweekly 
press conference. He chose the former. 
The result is on the whole so satisfactory 
that this reviewer, at least, would hesitate, 
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to suggest that he should have done other- 
wise. Regardless of the type of approach 
selected, the author was confronted with a 
task of almost staggering proportions, in- 
volving an intimate knowledge of the ma- 
jor events in each administration from 1789 
to date, and of the personal characteristics 
and peculiarities of each of the Presidents. 
He was obliged to discuss practically all of 
the major issues of American politics in a 
period of more than a century and a half. 

Under such circumstances it is not 
strange that one finds occasional points on 
which he disagrees or on which he believes 
there were available better or more authen- 
tic sources of information. The author is 
primarily a journalist—not a historian or 
a political scientist. He has been obliged 
to rely to a large extent upon secondary 
sources, although he has made generous use 
of the diaries of John Quincy Adams, 
Polk, Welles, and others, and the Pubke 
Papers of Roosevelt. His material on 
Monroe is based very largely on the entries 
in the Adams diary. This comment is more 
by way of indicating the limitations of the 
book than as a criticism of it. 

The degree of interest in the twenty-five 
chapters varies considerably. In general, 
there is a high correlation between interest 
and the quality of leadership in the sub- 
ject. The best chapters are those on Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Wil- 
son, and the two Roosevelts. The chapter 
on Jefferson is especially significant, both 
because it emphasizes Jefferson’s devotion 
to the principle of a free press, even when 
it opposed him, and because it shows (as 
is seldom done) his personal embarrass- 
ment at the excesses committed by his own 
journalistic supporters and his efforts to 
restrain them. 

The book makes clear one very signifi- 
cant fact. The problem of Presidential 
press relations has existed in every admin- 
istration from 1789 on. Its solution at any 
given time depends to a considerable extent 
upon the character and personality of the 
executive, but it is determined, in the last 
analysis, by what the tremendous power 
and responsibility of the office do to the 
incumbent Thus, to take two recent cases, 
it may almost. completely ruin the press re- 
lations of a Hoover, and provide a magnifi- 
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cent opportunity for good press relations 
for a Roosevelt. No man ever had better 
press relations than Mr. Hoover before he 
went to the White House, and few ever had 
worse afterward—that is, so far as the 
working press is concerned. Mr. Hoover 
could get along with the owners but not 
with the working press; Mr. Roosevelt was 
exactly the opposite. 

The book ends naturally with the chap- 
ter on Roosevelt; and a brief word about 
Truman. There is a warm and well- 
deserved tribute to the contribution of the 
former to the establishment, on a firm ba- 
sis, of the pattern of regular and frequent 
conferences with the Washington corre- 
spondents. This practice was continued 
by Mr. Truman who, in March 1947, on 
the occasion of his 100th press conference, 
reviewed the relationship so far. The give 
and take of the conference method requires 
tact, skill, initiative, frankness, and a high 
degree of mental astuteness. It is a prac- 
tice fraught with potential dangers, as the 
record abundantly proves, but it has come 
to be regarded as one of the necessary pro- 
cedures in the functioning of the demo- 
cratic process. Presidents from now on 
will have to cope with it-—-probably, as in 
the past, with varying degrees of success. 
Professor Pollard has rendered a substan- 


tial service in making these points clear. | 


W. BROOKE GRAVES 
The Library of Congress 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH. Ken- 
tucky City Finances. Pp. xi, 275. Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky and 
Kentucky Municipal League (Bulletin 
No. 12), 1946. $2.50. 

Not since Thomas Adams was in Wis- 
consin, and the Seligman-Haig team was at 
work in New York, has any one tax econo- 
mist had so prolonged and deep an influ- 
ence on the tax system and administration 
of any single state as has James W. Martin 
on the State of Kentucky. The beneficial 
result is evident when the situation in Ken- 
tucky is compared with its neighbors. 

It is therefore an event when Martin 
directs another major economic study in 
Kentucky, this time of city finances. This 
research was undertaken at the request of 
the Kentucky Municipal League and was 
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designed to deal with city fiscal problems 
broadly, and to seek “practical possibilities 
of greater fiscal freedom” for Kentucky 
cities. The result is an extremely inform- 
ing, wise, balanced, readable, and “mod- 
erm” report which will have influence far 
beyond the confines of Kentucky, 

The major findings of Mr. Martin and 
his research associates of the Kentucky 
Bureau of Business Research include. a 
temperate but none the less penetrating 
exposure of the inefficiencies which arise 
from poor municipal charters, overclassi- 
fication of state legislation for cities, and 
especially from the prevalent confusion of 
legislative and executive functions in cities 
and the lack of competent personnel in 
Special attention is 
given to real estate assessment practices, 
tax collections, miscellaneous revenue pos- 
sibilities, and to the need for administra-- 
tive preaudits and outside postaudits This 
discussion of audits is one of the many 
sections of the report deserving high com- 
mendation for its lucidity and soundness. 

The road to “greater fiscal freedom” for 
Kentucky cities is not sought by Martin 
through increased state or Federal aid or 
through more state “shared taxes.” On 
the contrary, the way out is found through 
(1) better management, made possible 
through better charters, more systematic 
general legislation, and higher public stand- 
ards; (2) perhaps as much as 50 per cent 
additional revenue from local real estate 
taxes made possible through better assess- 
ments and tax collections with administra- 
tive help from the state on scientific as- 


sessments; (3) consideration of various 


new sources of revenue (but without much 
enthusiasm); and (4) steps leading to- 
ward responsible fiscal administration, such 
as budgeting, capital planning, auditing 
and public education in public affairs. 
The major recommendations of the re- 
port are introduced into the flow of the 
report itself as ideas for consideration and 
discussion rather than as a definitive pro- 
gram for action. This makes the report 
persuasive rather than conclusive; a stimu- 
lant to thought rather than to unthinking 
action. In the process all the important 
books, studies, articles, surveys, and re- 
ports of recent years are drawn on skill- 
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fully, as the documentation demonstrates. 
For the purpose in hand the technique 
seems excellent. 

I think it would be agreed that Ameri- 
can cities today face six major problems. 
They are: (1) obsolescence of the pattern 
and the equipment of the traditional city 
both in its public and private aspects, be- 
cause of the passage of time and the de- 
velopment of the motor car and other 
mechanical and scientific advances; (2) 
rigidity of boundaries and artificial con- 
striction of the city so that it no longer 
extends to the natural economic and po- 
litical configuration of the urban social 
organism due to inertia, ignorance and anti- 
urban legislatures; (3) lack of legal and 
financial powers to meet these and other 
problems; (4) shortages of able, experi- 
enced, and devoted public officials and of 
honest and public spirited political lead- 
ers; (5) absence of definition of the func- 
tions of the city in helping its citizens and 
the nation to meet cyclical economic transi- 
tions; and (6) the preoccupation of citizen- 
ship generally with economic, family, and 
private life to the neglect of civic life be- 
cause of poor local newspapers, undevel- 
oped civic standards and bad civic educa- 
tion. Of these six facets of the American 
urban problem, this report from Kentucky 
makes a major attack on point three, the 
legal and financial powers, and a partial 
attack on point four, the question of public 
personnel. As such, it is an important 
` contribution to the understanding of a 
problem of growing importance. 

: LUTHER GULICK 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York City 


GOBLE, GEORGE WASHINGTON The Design 
of Democracy. Pp. viii, 248. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1946. $2.75. 


This is a book by a professor of law in 
the University of Ilinois, writing as much 
like a layman as his professional training 
permits, on the fundamentals of American 
democracy. The book is for the intelligent 
layman Its general scope is accurately in- 
dicated by its chapter headings and sub- 
divisions following an introductory chapter 


on the four cornerstones of democracy. , 
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Chapter two on individual liberty includes 
sections devoted to procedures for mainte- 
nance of liberty, freedom of expression and 
progress, and the press and radio. Chap- 
ter three on order and national unity deals 
with national unity through mutual agree- 
ment, government by compromise, adher- 
ence to the decisions of government, parties 
and politicians, revolution v. evolution, 
education and unity, and symbolism and 
unity. Chapter four is concerned with the 
manner in which individuals influence gov- 
ernment, while chapter five deals with the 
position of industry in American society 
Chapter six considers some of the prob- 
lems of the American role in the inter- 
national scene in the postwar world. 
Chapter seven consists of a summary and 
conclusions. 

Professor Goble outlines his procedures 
for democracy in four parts (p. 7): 

“(1) Those for the maintenance of in- 
dividual liberties, ... 

“(2) Those for the promotion of order 
and national unity through mutual adjust- 
ment, for the making of the decisions of 
government through the conciliation and 
compromise of the various views of indi- 
viduals and groups, and for the inculcating 
of an attitude of charity and tolerance to- 
ward the customs, the habits, and the opin- 
ions of others. 

(3) Those for the maintenance of 
powers by which individuals may influence 
governmental action and which make gov- 
ernment responsible to the people. 

“(4) Those for the maintenance of the 
responsibility of industry to its employees 
and to the people, and for the promotion of 
economic security.” 

A coincidence of Professor Goble’s ideas 
with those of his countrymen is to be 
found in his doctrine of free speech and 
free organizdtion Apparently having in 
mind the distinction between freedom of 
action and freedom of speech, the author 
states, on pages 22-23, that the latter 
should extend to espousing revolutionary 
doctrines but that the former should not 
extend to the organization of revolutionary 
bodies (p 29). Professor Goble seems un- 
troubled by the breakdown that is certain 
to occur in the “clear and present danger” 
doctrine in case of imminent upheaval that 
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may be planned and executed by minorities 
in the future. 

In the concluding chapter Professor Go- 
ble states the Ameritan doctrine of the 
mission of America in the world order. 
That mission is to make democracy avail- 
able to the rest of the world, and inter- 
national organization and peace are to be 
justified primarily as methods to ensure 
this fundamental goal. We are an evan- 
gelical people. As though to make sure 
that the book would be a documentation of 
Ralph H. Gabriel’s The Course of Amert- 
can Democratic Thought, Professor Goble 
adds the last touch when he formulates the 
role to be played by The Church in democ- 
racy (p. 233). 

Professor Goble’s book should be read 
by that,97 per cent of Americans who con- 
sider themselves members of the middle 
class, as well as by the 2.99 per cent of 
Americans who consider themselves very 
poor or very rich. They will find in this 
book a clearer and more reasoned state- 
ment of the things in which they believe 
than they will find in other books. It does 
not set forth theories of democracy as ex- 
pounded by others, but is a source book of 
democratic belief and therefore important 
to the future as well as to the present. 

OLIVER P> FIELD 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


Lanpy, A. Marxism and the Democratic 
Tradition Pp 220 New York: -Inter- 
national Publishers, 1946. $2.50. 


The thesis of this Marxist interpretation 
of modern democracy is that “democracy 
and communism were the twin offspring of 
an ascendant working class aspiring for po- 
litical power and economic emancipation ” 
The writer is apparently motivated by the 
desire to refute the common belief that de- 
mocracy and capitalism go together and 


that democracy is essentially opposed to’ 


communism. ‘The method he uses is to 
trace the history of the democratic tradi- 
tion in such a way as to show that “the 
communists have always been the most 
consistent champions of democracy,” and 
that the rise of Marxism a hundred years 
ago was the culminatioh of modern demo- 
cratic theory since it encouraged the com- 
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munists to establish a consistent democracy 
by overthrowing the bourgeoisie and setting 
up a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The author seeks to prove that “the com- 
munists have always been the most con- 
sistent champions of democracy” by show- 
ing how “the people” have always wanted 
to go farther than “the bourgeoisie” and 
establish a social and economic as well as 
a political democracy. Thus, long before 
the triumph of the bourgeoisie, the strug- 
gle for democracy by the people had be- 
gun in the peasant and plebeian revolts 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury Then, in the struggle between king 
and parliament in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, only “the Levellers who represented 
the common people” pressed for real de- 
mocracy in the form of universal suffrage, 
equality of all before the law, and the like. 

The American and French revolutions 
are treated in a similar fashion. The 
“planter-merchant aristocracy” did not ` 
really want either national independence 
or a democratic republic. It was the demo- 
cratic masses who pressed for independence 
and were the heroes of the revolutionary 
army After the Revolution, the rich 
sought to prevent a democratic republic 
from being established, but the unlimited 
extent of land and the need to attract 
more settlers made democracy inevitable. 
Jefferson was a great and enlightened hu- 
manitarian, but he was “essentially a rep- 
resentative of bourgeois-democratic soci- 
ety.” It was only under Jackson that the 
people were able to establish real political 
democracy and to challenge the power of 
wealth. 

As to the French Revolution, the bour- 
geoisie took the lead but were content with 
the overthrow of the absolute monarchy 
and the abolition of the special privileges 


T of nobility and clergy, in their own interest. 


The-real revolutionary power was the “pro- 
letarian masses.” Even the Jacobins were 
divided, and the Thermidorians who repre- 
sented the new class of rich bourgeoisie 
were able to bring about a counterrevolu- 
tion and take power away from the masses. 
After this Babeuf saw that bourgeois power 
“came from the exploitation of the masses,” 
that “only property in common could break 
the chains,” and that “the only way this 
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could be done would be by the seizure of 
power by force.” He is, therefore, the hero 
of Mr. Landy’s Marxist interpretation of 
the French Revolution. 

This is enough to illustrate the historical 
argument. The chapters on the continuing 
struggle for democracy in France and on 
the democratic movement in Germany in 
the nineteenth century, culminating in the 
rise of Marxism and of Left Wing Hege- 
lianism, are interesting to the reader who 
has been brought up on the liberal inter- 
pretation of nineteenth-century political 
movements. The epilogue on the hundred 
years from 1848 to the present is too 
sketchy and one-sided to be of much use. 
Among other things, Mr. Landy’s argument 
that the bourgeoisie have never cared 
about the welfare of the masses should be 
called in question. 

A believer in liberal or even socialist de- 
mocracy will hardly be satisfied with this 
communist interpretation of democracy 
Still less will he be inclined to accept the 
statement of Mr. Landy that Marxism 
shows “respect for the worth and dignity 
of man” and is thus the legitimate heir of 
humanism, if he bears in mind its economic 
determinism, its revolutionary fanaticism, 
its subordination of the individual and his 
liberty to the group. 

GEORGE F. THOMAS 

Princeton University- 


CARR, EDWARD HALLETT. The Soviet Im- 
pact on the Western World Pp. 113. 
New York The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
$1.75. 


The several chapters of this stimulating 
and provocative little volume present, in 
substance, the subject matter of six lec- 
tures delivered by the author at Oxford in 
1946. The political, social, economic, and 
ideological repercussions of the Soviet sys- 
tem on Western civilization, and particu- 
larly on British thought, are succinctly 
traced and evaluated. 

In a closely reasoned argument, the au- 
thor sets forth the divergent interpreta- 
tions of democracy, tracing the widely dif- 
ferent views on democracy and democratic 
processes held in the Soviet Union and in 
the Western world, respectively, to the out- 


growth of the French and English Revolu- ` 
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tions. The Soviet pattern of social democ- 
racy, according to Professor Carr, belongs 
to the French revolutionary tradition of 
democracy, rather than to the English pat- 
tern of political or liberal democracy. 

The economic impact of the Soviet sys- 
tem on the Western world is epitomized in 
the single word “planning.” But the idea 
of social-economic planning on a nation- 
wide scale in the Soviet Union, which is 
designed to replace the avowed anarchy of 
the free market, is not attributed by the 
author to the founding father of “scien- 
tific’ socialism, but rather to Friedrich 
List, whose “National System of Political 
Economy” laid the foundations for na- 
tional economic planning. Significantly 
the author observes that the main positions 
of “Keynesian economics” were established 
in the Soviet planned economy, even before 
the appearance of the Keynesian “General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money” in 1936. 

Socially, the Soviet impact on western 
thinking is traced to the Soviet interpreta- 
tion of human rights, and particularly the 
rights of labor. It finds its repercussions 
in such expressions as “the age of the com- 
mon man.” The enjoyment of equal rights, 
according to the Soviet pattern, entails 
equal social obligations to aid in the ac- 
complishment of the social purposes of the 
Soviet system. Equality, in the Soviet 
Union, means nondiscrimination between 
human beings on “irrelevant grounds such 
as sex, race, color or class.” 

The ideological impact of Soviet thought 
is contained ‘in the revolutionary ardor and 
zeal of the exponents of rigorous Marxian 
doctrines. There is allegedly both a revo- 
lutionary or negative side and an evolu- 
tionary or positive side to the Marxian or 
Communist credo. The former has come 
to be viewed as the particular cause of fear 
and apprehension in Western countries, 
not so much because it “has kindled and 
inflamed the, resentments of the under- 
privileged against the existing order” but 
rather because “it has undermined the 
self-confidence of the privileged by sapping 
their own faith in the sincerity and efficacy 
of the principles on which their moral au- 
thority rested.” 

The sympathetic portrayal of the im- 
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pact of Soviet ideas and institutions on 
Western thought and action will not ap- 
peal to those who see only evil emanation 
from the Soviet Union. But some of the 
misapprehensions concerning the spread of 
Soviet ideologies in the Western world 
might be allayed by a careful reading of 
this illuminating little treatise, inasmuch 
as many of these ideas, according to Pro- 
fessor Carr, have their background, not in 
Marxism, but in some remoter cause “pro- 
ducing similar effects successively in dif- 
ferent countries.” 
KARL SCHOLZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


ARNALL, ELLIS GIBBS. The Shore Dimly 
Seen. Pp. 312. Philadelphia: J B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1946. $3.00. 

The South is an area of paradoxes—it 
is a land of potential plenty, yet it con- 
tains the Nation’s worst slums; its people 
are possessed of great individualism but 
they have only one political party; it has 
an egalitarian society, but with great eco- 
nomic diversities. 

This area has its curses, says the author, 
of demagoguery, of a one crop (cotton) 
agricultural economy, of the. negative use 
only of states’ rights, of unjust systems of 
taxation, which are nurtured by ancient 
constitutions, of politically dominated and 
inadequately supported educational sys- 
tems, of restrictions against the Negro, of 
discriminations by the Federal Government 
in freight rates and in the allocation of 
Federal funds. 

Governor Arnall is no propagandist of 
pessimism but a demonstrator of democ- 
racy, a fearless foreteller of a fruitful fu- 
ture’ “There is nothing wrong with gov- 
ernment today that a good dose of democ- 
racy will not cure.” His “good dose” for 
the State of Georgia includes lowering the 
voting age to 18 years, abolishing the poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting, encouraging 
crop diversification and livestock produc- 
tion, granting the ballot to Negroes through 
a literacy test requirement, abolishing po- 
litical domination in the state’s educational 
system, increasing appropriations to educa- 
tion more than 125 per cent, modernizing 
and humanizing the penal system, paying 
the state’s entire indebtedness of over 
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$36,000,000, and ratifying a new constitu- 
tion. 

- Furthermore, contends Arnall, the Fed- 
eral Government should distribute its funds 
to the states on the basis of needs rather 
than on a “match” basis; Federal money 
should aid education in the South because, 
despite her efforts, the South is exporting 
illiteracy to the entire Nation; the Na- 
tional Government must restore corporate ` 
control to the owners, retaining only policy 
direction; decentralization in governmental 
administration must be re-established; 
equalization of freight rates can be accom- 
plished through judicial processes and 
legislative enactments. In contending for 
a general decentralization of industries, the 
author probably was engaging in wishful 
thinking. 

This, in brief, is the program of recent 
achievement and the plan for future de- 
velopment for Georgia, the South, and the 
Nation by a man who was one of the coun- 
try’s youngest and most democratically 
conscious governors. Not only is the story 
well worth telling but it is done with an 
amazing literary skill. This book, so full 
of inspiration for every student of Ameri- 
can democracy, makes one hope. that other 


„states will produce sons so gifted with 


practicality and vision and so dedicated to 
creative liberalism and triumphant human 
rights. 
GEORGE C. OSBORN 
Memphis State College Í 


PETRULLO, VINCENZO. Puerto Rican Parsa- 
dox. Pp. vii, 181. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. $3.00. 


Puerto Rican Paradox is the story of 
American citizens in the midst of Spanish 
traditions and culture. It is the story of 
scenic beauty surrounding economic squalor 
and of political servitude under the flag of 
freedom. ' 

The author of this small, compact vol- 
ume has produced an admirable result 
within the limits of 173 pages. .He is not 
a propagandist and espouses no cause or 
group, unless it be the two million Puerto 
Ricans themselves, who have both suf- 
fered and benefited under forty-nine years 
of United States rule. He properly la- 
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ments the fact that most people in the 
United States know little or nothing of 
conditions in their island possession, and 
apparently have no desire to know any- 
thing. Puerto Rico is not spectacular; its 
. events do not make news. Therefore, the 
American who reads headlines is not likely 
to be conscious of its pressing problems 
and urgent needs. 

Mr. Petrullo readily recognizes the basic 
humanitarianism of American rule. Edu- 
cation, sanitation and transportation have 
advanced so much since 1898 that the is- 
land is an example of what benevolent 
colonial administration can accomplish in 
a comparatively short space of time. Yet 
the people‘as a whole do not appreciate 
these benefits because they are denied that 
which they prize more dearly—their liberty. 

Liberty does not necessarily mean inde- 
pendence, though there is a strong and 
vocal minority that favors it. Liberty to 
almost all Puerto Ricans means self-gov- 
emment, whether under their own flag~ or 
under the flag of the United States. To 
some residents of Puerto Rico, it means 
statehood within the United States. To 
virtually all, it means some form cf au- 
tonomy—the right to vote, to have a voice 
in the selection of their highest officials, 
and an effective means of regulating their 
own affairs. 

Likewise, the Puerto Rican wishes to 
have his own culture respected. He does 
not wish to be Americanized as part of a 
mass effort. His heritage, language and 
customs are Spanish and no amount of 
Anglo-Saxon veneer will obliterate this 
deep-rooted fact. Perhaps he is unduly 
sentimental about his past, even to the 
extent of retarding his future development 
and denying himself the opportunities that 
contact with American methods may bring. 
His is a Spanish pride in blood and tradi- 
tion that will not sacrifice itself to “Yan- 
kee” efficiency. 

Puerto Rico is too populous for its own 
good. The density of its population, com- 
bined with the curse of its one crop (sugar) 
economy, makes its economic problems too 
dificult for any government to solve com- 
pletely. Mr.-Petrullo makes several con- 
structive suggestions which should amelio- 
rate the seriousness of the situation and, if 
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adopted, should promote long-term prog- 
ress.. But he properly points out that the 
problems do not concern the Puerto Ricans 
only. They rightfully belong to all Ameri- 
cans, since the United States has assumed 
the responsibility of maintaining and pro- 
tecting this little tropical island which is 
also one of the guardians of the Panama 
Canal. 
D. BARLOW BURKE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Merer, C. K. Land, Law and Custom in 
the Colonies. Pp. xxvi, 337. New York: 
Ozford University Press, 1947; Oxford, 
1946. $6.00. 


Dr. Meek’s approach to each local study 
of land tenure is mainly administrative and 
juristic; but underlying his analysis is a 
deep concern with what Lord Hailey, in 
the Introduction, refers to as “the general 


` þearing which different systems of land 


tenure and the rights associated with them 
may have on the utilization of the land 
and the development of production.” 

The book is rich in allusions to situations 
in which, for example, traditional methods 
of succession stand in the way of more 


‘productive farming; improved systems of 


marketing and transport are impeded by 
systems of land tenure; ribbon develop- 
ment of land holdings along railway lines 
and motor roads creates a serious problem 
of soil erosion; conditions attaching to 
leases may discourage economical develop- 
ment; forms of taxation may impede or 
encourage improved utilization; new meth- 
ods of mechanization, such as tractor 
methods in semidesert regions, may be in- 
applicable as long as the traditional system 
of land tenure persists; progressive indi- ` 
vidualization of holdings, under Eurbpean 
influence, may afford a greater sense of 
security and make for more intensive culti- 
vation or, in some circumstances, may 
prove detrimental because the individual 
peasant remains isolated and unassisted; 
or free use .of the power to transfer—an- 
other innovation sometimes introduced by 
Europeans—imay facilitate the formation 
of very large holdings, even where this may 


.be uneconomical. 


These significant situations are analyzed 
and compared so “objectively” by Dr. 
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Meek that the reader may overlook the 
Jelationship of his analysis to the basic 
problems of the modern world. What is 
sometimes described, for instance, as an 
irremediable problem of population pres- 
sure on resources may turn out, upon this 
type of analysis, to be more properly inter- 
preted as a failure to adapt the system of 
land tenure to vastly more productive 
methods of cultivation and soil conserva- 
tion or to available improvements in mar- 
keting, transport, or irrigation. 

The lag in adaptation is now critical in 
-many areas. This is the situation which 
now underlies much of the ferment and 
unrest in China, India, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean. A valuable supple- 
ment to Dr. 
utilizing his well-documented material on 
tenure and similar material relating to 
other territories, and analyzing its urgent 
political significance for the modern world. 
To systematize and accelerate the process 
of adaptation in land tenure might go far 
. toward creating the conditions of peaceful 


change. 
Washington, D. C. 


Maxtakov, V. A. Vtoraia Gosudarstven- 
naia Duma (The Second State Duma). 
Pp. 258. Paris: La Renaissance, 1946. 
No price. 

V. A. Maklakov was one of the leading 
members of the Moscow bar and, as a Lib- 
eral, he played a conspicuous role in the 
short-lived period of Russian parliamen- 
tarianism. The Provisional Government 
of Russia appointed him an ambassador to 
France, where he has lived since 1917. He 
belonged to the small group of the Consti- 
tutional-Democratic (Liberal) Party mem- 
bers, who tried to save the Second Duma 
and to safeguard the future of Russian 
parliamentarianism through unofficial nego- 
‘tiations with the then powerful Premier 
Stolypin The volume under review is one 
of a series of books forming the body of 
Mr. Maklakov’s political memoirs. It ana- 
lyzes the fate of the Second State Duma 

This duma sat from July 1906 to June 
1907. Its dissolution formed a dividing 
line in Russian parliamentary history. 
Upon dissolving it, the government changed 
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Meek’s work would be one ` 
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the electoral law by decree, which resulted 
in the victory of the more conservative po- 
litical groups at the polls during the elec- 
tions for the Third Duma. 

The salient features of Maklakov’s back 
are the characterization of Stolypin as a 
partisan of constitutional government, and 
the negative evaluation of the role of his 
erstwhile party chieftain, Professor Paul 
Miliukov, who directed the party’s parlia- 
mentary faction from without the duma. 
The author also dwells upon the unwilling- 
ness of the Liberals definitely to break with 
the revolutionaries. 

Maklakov believes that the premature 
dissolution of the. duma was regrettable. 
He is convinced that the duma was under- 
going a “healthy process” of change and 
adjustment to its responsibilities. The au- 
thor attaches the primary blame for the 
conflict and the dissolution on the Tsar and 
his immediate palace entourage. -He con- 
siders that Stolypin, by giving in to the 
pressure exerted upon him from that quar- 
ter to dissolve the duma, had not only de- 
livered a body blow to Russian parlia- 
mentarianism, but also weakened his own 
position and made impossible the effective 
development of his own policies. 

At the same time, Maklakov is very se- 
vere with his own fellow-party members, 
whom he accuses of anti-constitutional 
tendencies and acts in the First Duma, as 
well as of obstinate doctrinaire tactics, 
and who, in striving for constitutional per- 
fection, neglected the opportunities of the 
existing institutions. 

Time has changed the perspective of a 
good many Russians with respect to the 
relative value of the parliamentary insti- 
tutions which came into being in Russia 
after the 1905 Revolution. The limited 
constitutional regime of 1906 would seem 
now a much greater boon than it was 
judged then. In the light of the histori- 
cal development of Russia since 1917, 
Mr. Maklakov’s views acquire consider- 
able significance. His opinion is that the 
coup-d’état which followed the dissolution 
of the duma weakened the prestige of the 
duma to such an extent that in 1917 it 
was powerless to hold the minds and hearts 
of the people during the critical days of 
March—an opinion which is widely shared. 
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The question remains whether even a duma 
on the pattern of the second could have 
retained its grip on popular allegiance in 
1917. 

Whether Maklakov is right or not in 
his Interpretation of Stolypin’s role, or in 
his strictures on the Liberal leadership, 
the thoughts he advances are those of a 
very intelligent, well-balanced man, who 
had unusual opportunities to observe the 
Russian political scene. This reviewer be- 
heves that there is a great deal in what 
Maklakoy writes. His book is one of the 
important bricks for the building of a 
comprehensive history of Russian parlia- 
mentarianism. A university press could do 
a real service to students of Russian his- 
tory by publishing a translation of Makla- 
kov’s writings. 

D. Fepotorr WHITE 

Philadelphia x 


Soumons, Ernest J. (Ed.). USSR: A 
Concise Handbook. Pp. viii, 494. Ith- 
aca, New York. Cornell University 
Press, 1947. $4.50. 


This volume is a collection of articles 
on different aspects of Soviet civilization 
originally written for the Encyclopedia 
Americana and gathered together in one 
book to provide a “basic, factual survey” 
for beginners in the study of Russian civi- 
lization. The separate articles prepared by 
specialists in different fields cover many 
phases of Soviet life, including Russian 
geography, political science, the social sci- 
ences, the humanities, and the physical 
sciences. 

There is much in this volume that will 
be useful to both laymen and specialists 
concerned with the Soviet Union. The 
foreign affairs chronology, John Hazard’s 
survey of Soviet jurisprudence, Lazar Vo- 
lin’s discussion of Russian agriculture, and 
Harriet Moore’s brief exposition of Soviet 
physical geography are among the more 
useful reference items, while W. M. Mali- 
soff’s recital of Russian scientific history 
provides a useful background for much 
current discussion of the speed with which 
the Soviet Union may solve certain para- 
mount contemporary scientific problems. 

In any collection of work by different 
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people, there is inevitably a certain un- 
evenness in quality among the different 
contributions. This volume is no excep- 
tion. Vladimir Kazakevich’s discussions of 
Soviet history and economics are not only 
superficial, probably inevitable in such 
brief compass, but too often misleading as 
he follows the tortuous Soviet rewriting of 
history and exaggeration of the U.S.S.R.’s 
economic achievements. A reader who had 
only this volume for a background would 
be shocked to learn that there was any col- 
lusion between Germany and Russia in the 
1939 partition of Poland or that the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States into the 
U.S.S.R. was imposed by force and accom- 
panied by widespread terror against the 
native population. On such controversial 
subjects as the authenticity of the confes- 
sions of the Moscow trials of the middle 
1930’s, F. L. Schuman and other writers 
in this-volume accept the Soviet view un- 
critically, despite the very respectable mass 
of evidence attacking the confessions’ credi- 
bility. - 

In general one may regret that this vol- 
ume lacks an over-all critical sophistication 
which would prevent many of its writers 
from taking as the truth what is actually 
only Soviet propaganda. Persons with lit- 
tle or no background on the U.S.S.R., 
therefore, can use much of this volume 
only at the risk of securing a more idyllic 
picture of the U.S.S.R. than is justified by 
the facts. 

HARRY SCHWARTZ 

Syracuse University 


STERN, BERNHARD J., and SAMUEL SMITH 
(Eds.). Understanding the Russians: A 
Study of Soviet Life and Culture. Pp. 
vili, 246. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1947, $2.75. 


Anyone longing to view Russian life and 
culture through rose-colored glasses needs 
but to scan this book. Much of it reads 
like a brochure from a travel bureau. The 
editors have gathered together some fifty- 
two articles and speeches from a variety 
of publications. They have grouped them 
conveniently under the following headings: 
“Soviet Principles and Goals”; “The Land 
and the People”; “How the Russians Gov- 
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ern Themselves”; “The Work of the Peo- 
ple”; “Soviet Science and Medicine”; “So- 
viet Art, Music, and Literature”; “Social 
Life in the U.S S.R.”; “Education in the 
Soviet Union”; and “Soviet Law and 
Justice.” Footnotes indicate the source 
of the articles (Information Bulletin of the 
Embassy of the U S.S.R , American Renew 
of Soviet Medicine, American Sociological 
Review, New Masses, and others) and 
when they were written. Only two arti- 
cles, one on “Soviet Art” and one on “The 
Soviet Film,” were written especially for 
this volume, What the editors failed to 
provide, and it is a serious lack, is a short 
explanatory note about the authors. Some 
of the contributors are generally known, 
but most readers will know little about 
most of the fifty-one “experts.” Just what 
are their special qualifications? Sumner 
Welles is the only double contributor, the 
editors having made two selections from 
his volume, An Intelligent Americans 
Guide to the Peace, one on the resources 
of Russia and the other on the organiza- 
tion of Soviet agriculture. 

All too frequently the different authors 
give the letter of the constitution or law 
to describe certain conditions, but make 
little reference to the actual state of af- 
fairs. For example, Stern himself appar- 
ently takes seriously the right of the Un- 
ion Republics to secede peacefully from 
the U.SS.R. In another article there is 
great praise for the new penal practices 
followed in Russia, notably the construc- 
tion camps. ‘There is no word about the 
abuses and hardships of this system in 
actual operation. It is hard to conceive 
of a group of essays on the United States 
containing so little in way of criticism as 
this volume does of theories and practices 
in the U.S S.R. 

Some of the more factual articles are 
informing and present material that is 
often hard to come by. ‘There are some 
very useful appendices giving a translation 
of the 1936 constitution with subsequent 
amendments (although these amendments 
are not pointed out), a table of Soviet na- 
tionalities by Corliss Lamont which, how- 
ever, does not bring out all the intergov- 
ernmental territorial shifts made during 
the war, some condensations from the So- 
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viet census and budget, and a summary of 
the Five-Year Plan for 1946-50. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Bowdoin College \ 


THomson, Davo. Democracy in France: 
the Third Republic. Pp 283. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. $4.00. 


This brilliant and penetrating essay from ` 
the pen of a Cambridge University his- 
toran deserves high rank among studies 
of modern France. Professor Thomson’s 
aim has not been to write another formal 
narrative of French history since 1870, 
but to analyze “the working of democratic 
ideals and institutions in France during 
the Third Republic” His approach is 
topical rather than chronological, and he 
presupposes a fairly thorough knowledge 
of the period on the part of the reader. 
As a result, he has been able to concen- 
trate on interpretation rather than on de- 
tail, and his two hundred pages of text 
fairly bristle with illuminating comments, 
Such a book, provocative by its very na- 
ture, will be sure to stimulate some dis- 
agreement ‘among its readers, This char- 
acteristic of Mr. Thomson’s work is not 
a vice but a virtue. His re-examination 
of the Third Republic’s record is both 
timely and profound, and is certainly the 
best post-mortem we possess. 

In examining the political and social 
foundations of the Third Republic, Mr. 
Thomson rejects the simplified thesis that 
a fundamental cleavage between Left and 
Right, between Revolution and Counter- 
revolution, will explain all modern French 
development. Such a theory, he holds, 
ignores the real complexity of French po- 
litical life “The whole trend of French 
development between 1870 and 1940,” he 
contends, “is misunderstood if it is assumed 
that every crisis is ultimately the same 
crisis.” He sees the Third Republic as a 
working compromise among conflicting 
forces in an unstabilized society—a com- 
promise which began to break down after 
1905, and which was no longer adequate 
to preserve the system in 1940. His analy- 
sis of the Republic’s social underpinnings 
includes two noteworthy brief sketches of 
the middle classes and of the financial- 
industrial oligarchy. 
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Such an interpretation permits no simple 
reply to the question of the success or 
failure of democratic government in mod- 
ern France. “The Third Republic,” says 
Mr. Thomson, “is an almost unique ex- 
ample of extremely positive political forces 
working through a negative instrument 
. . . If the function of democratic gov- 
ernment is to be a mirror or a photographic 
negative-—reflecting or reproducing accu- 
rately the conflicts of social and political 
forces—-the Republic worked well enough. 
If the function of democratic government 
is something more positive than this; if 
it be.. 
drances’ to national prosperity and se- 
curity, it worked less well.” It failed to 
face the challenge of twentieth-century 
conditions until 1936, when the clock al- 
ready stood at five minutes to twelve. 
“In an unstabilized society it provided in- 
sufficient corrective of stabilization in gov- 
ernment, whilst it tolerated overmuch sta- 
bilization in social and economic affzirs.” 

When he completed his book in January 
1946, Mr. Thomson concluded on a cau- 
tiously optimistic note; he saw hopeful 
signs that the Fourth Republic might be 
able to remedy the defects of its predeces- 
sor while preserving its virtues. He also 
believed that “the spirit which tolerated a 
Press that was so often squalid and cor- 
rupt, politicians who were shabby and 
shady, branches of police and administra- 
tion which were sordid and inefficient, is 
now dead.” One wonders whether Mr. 
Thomson would still subscribe today to 
this profession of faith. French democ- 
racy again seems to be functioning as a 
“photographic negative” which reproduces 
inner conflicts but fails to resolve them. 
The new constitution closely resembles its 
predecessor, which Paul Guérin once de- 
scribed as appropriate only for “an inde- 
pendent, rich, and happy people.” The 
problems and the paradoxes which Mr. 
Thomson has so ably analyzed remain en- 
tire. The lessons which he draws are there- 
fore all the more useful, and all the more 
disturbing. GORDON WRIGHT 

University of Oregon 


McNer., WILLIAM Harpy. The Greek 
Dilemma: War and Aftermath. Pp. 


. to act as a ‘hinderer of hin-' 
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291 Philadelphia and New York: J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1947. $3.50. 


William McNeill, who is just completing 
his work leading to his doctorate at Cor- 
nell, has certainly hit the jack pot with his 
survey of the recent history and contempo- 
rary problems of Greece. As he points 
out. Greece is a small, barren, overpopu- 
lated country, but its potentialities are like 
those of a lighted match. it may go out, 
but it may ignite a frightful blaze. And 
the chances of its gomg out are poor in- 
deed. 

The work discusses, very briefly, Greek 
history; since it is so brief certain inter- 
pretations of the author could be seriously 
questioned. Mr. McNeill then deals with 
the Metaxas dictatorship and compre- 
hensively handles the Italian War, the 
German occupation, the rise of the guerrilla 
movement, the fortunes of the Government 
in Exile, the liberation, the Battle of Ath- 
ens, the election and plebiscite, and con- 
temporary foreign relations. He is at his 
best when tracing the rise of the commu- 
nist influences in Greece; here we have 
material which can hardly be secured else- 
where. 

Before pronouncing our enthusiasm over 
McNeill, let us note several of his weak- 
nesses. He seriously thinks that “the sim- 
plest and most effective way” for Ameri- 
cans to help Greece would be by allowing 
more immigration. This variation of the 
exploded “Lebensraum” theory is certainly 
the simplest link in McNeill’s theory and 
treatment. Another suggested solution ap- 
pears more reasonable: a vast development 
of industry and foreign loans. But, in this 
respect, the author does not go far enough, 
for the reorganization of the whole system 
of Greece’s bureaucracy is involved. He 
should, for instance, check up on the tragic 
inefficiency of the whole system of Greece’s 
public administration. Those who have 
had experiences with the so-called Min- 
isters of Information and their staffs feel 
that one of Greece’s governmental problems 
could be solved through dismissing this 
personnel who, in most cases, do more 
harm to their country’s cause than good. 
Another fault is the lack of references and 
a bibliography. : 

In spite of these weaknesses, McNeill’s 
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book is the best and most up-to-date treat- 
ment of the burning problem of Greece 
available to the English-reading public to- 
day. 
Josers S. Rotcex 
. Hofstra College 


SPEISER, E. A. The United States and the 
Near East. Pp. xi, 263. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. $2 50. 


“The Near East has seldom had real 
privacy and it cannot expect too much of 
it in the near future,” Professor Speiser 
writes. It is a global center of gravity, 
including a spiritual center and the deep- 
est pool of unexplcited oil. A long suc- 
cession of war lords, from the early Pha- 
raohs to Alexander the Great and, more 
recently, from Napoleon to Rommel, has 
demonstrated the fect that the Near East 
is also a strategic center. The core of the 
region is the great transglobal and North 
and South air route. As to water trans- 
port, there are Suez and the Dardanelles. 

This book by Professor Speiser is di- 
vided into three parts, each dealing, re- 
spectively, with the more distant back- 
ground, recent history, and the problems 
of the present and the future From the 
Hittites to the Haganah we are witnesses 
of the great Near Eastern parade. The 
Arabs occupy the ‘“‘eartland” of this cru- 
cial region and Professor Speiser gives us 
graphic pictures of their customs, including 
the areas of politics, public opinion, and 
social stratification. He points out that 
their part of the world became a political 
vacuum after the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire and that the British decided to 
fill it out, partly with Arabs and partly 
with their own political influence. The 
Arab chessboard was the result. 

The author sees the Arabs as ignoring 
many of the realities of the present, revel- 
ing in a glorious future and in the expecta- 
tion of a triumphanz revival. Actually, he 
says, the majority of the literate Arabs 
believe that even today their country is 
more advanced than the West. Then there 
are the blissfully ignorant who will ask the 
name of the Turkish province of which 
America forms a part. 

The problem of Palestine appears man- 
ageable to Professor Speiser if the United 
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Nations is allowed to take a hand. Even 
if the gates of the Holy Land were thrown 
open to the Jewish remnants in Europe, 
the Arabs would not be swamped. In a 
decade Palestine would hold some 1,300,000 
Jews, as against an Arabic population of 
like size at present. 

America has no integrated policy in this 
region, the author holds. We are new to 
the game, of course, and we lack a trained 
personnel We are inconsistent in pour- 
ing government money into tyrannical 
Saudi Arabia while refusing to save human 
lives in the Balkans on the ground that 


‘ those countries flout our ideals of democ- 


racy. Professor Speiser believes that the 
Near East is the test of the strength of 
the new world order which should be sup- 
ported by the Big Three—the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 

Professor Speiser’s book is authoritative 
and brilliantly written—a most unusual 
combination. It is a volume for which we 
have been waiting long. But it should not 
have its present misleading title. Out of a 
total of some 260 pages, fewer than twenty 
deal with U. S relations with the Near 
East. It is unlikely that the bulk of ‘the 
book should have been meant as “back- 
ground.” 

Emit LENGYEL 
New York University 


ANTONIUS, GEORGE The Arab Awaken- 
ing: A History of the Arab National 
Movement. Pp. x, 471. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946 $4 50. 


This work was first issued in 1938 and 
then it was hailed as a work of major im- 
portance. Now, judging by the importance 
attached to the Arab question in its inter- 
national setting, its reissue may be regarded 
as of prime importance. The story of na- 
tional movement among the Arabs as it is 
presented here was unavailable in any 
Western language—-perhaps not even in 
Arabic. Fully aware of the need for such 
a work and confident that he could satisfy 
that need, Mr. Antonius (himself an Arab) 
has written this book. i 

In its historical setting the Arab na- 
tional movement is divided into three pe- 
riods: the first beginning in the mid- 
nineteenth century and ending with the 
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outbreak of World War I; the second cov- 
ering the war years of 1914-18; and the 
final period extending over the interwar 
years of 1919-38. In many respects the 
first period is of more value than the later 
periods; the story since 1914 may be 
gleaned in most of its phases in a variety 
of publications in many Western languages, 
though a few important documents printed 
herein for the first time belong to the sec- 
ond period. 

The Arab national movement began with 
the foundation of a literary society in 
Beirut in 1847 and culminated in the Arab 
revolt against the Turks in 1916 as engi- 
neered, by Sharif Husein of Mecca and his 
` son Abdullah. The next stage is inextrica- 
bly mixed with diplomatic deals. These 
deals were climaxed in a note of Sir Henry 
MacMahon (in behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment) to Sharif Husein. In this note 
(the English text of which is printed here 
for the first time) Britain pledged żo sup- 
port the movement of Arab independence 
in Arabic-speaking countries. The Arabs, 
contend that the term “Arabic-speaking 
countries” includes Palestine; the British 
have officially taken a contrary view. 
There were also Britain’s counter-pledges 
to France (made in the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment of 1916), and to the Jews contained 
in the Balfour Declaration of 1917. Natu- 
rally the Arabs felt and still feel that Brit- 
ain went back on her solemn pledge. Mr 
Antonius is quite successful in his attempt 
to prove that his countrymen were out- 
maneuvered and outwitted by the British. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Library of Congress 

Washington, D. C. 


TWITCHELL, K. S. Saudi Arabia, With an 
Account of the Development of Its Natu- 
ral Resources. Pp. xiii, 192. Princeton. 
Princeton University Press, 1947. $2.50. 


The author of this book, a remarkably 
observant American mining engineer, has 
contrived to give in 177 pages of factual 
text a first-class account of the Arabia of 
today. His resumé of factors in the life 
and outlook of the Arab Island touches on 
“Characteristic Features of Saudi Arabia,” 
“Social and Political Development,” and 
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“The Position of Saudi Arabia in World 
Economy,” bulwarked by a number of ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations and a 
map. 

Since the author had carried out sev- 
eral extensive commissions for the creator 
of Saudi Arabia during the last sixteen 
years, it is not strange that a strong tone 
of admiration for the present regime per- 
vades the book. While admitting that the 
governmental administration is autocratic 
“in several respects,” Twitchell avers that, 
though sometimes harsh, it is essentially 
patriarchal and even shows “certain attri- 
butes of democracy,” by which, presuma- 
bly, he has reference to the local advisory 
councils which exist to advise the governors 
of some of the provinces. 

It is noteworthy that the author brings 
out clearly the great importance to the 
Allies of the loyal attachment of Ibn Saud 
to the British cause during World War II. 
He states that in one respect only—that 
having to do with the situation in Palestine 
—have the relations between the Arabian 
King and the British been unsatisfactory 
since the early 1930’s. It may be observed, 
however, that Mr. Twitchell studiously 
refrains from comment on Ibn Saud’s 
attitude toward certain British-controlled 
areas, notably the Aden Protectorate. 

To Ibn Saud’s genuine concern for the 
welfare of his subjects is ascribed his keen 
interest in the introduction of western me- 
chanical improvements and his readiness to 
enter into contractual relations with Ameri- 
can financial interests for the exploitation 
of Arabian resources. As the author points 
out, Arabia is an importing country, even 
as to food; hence there has been no basis 
heretofore for improving the low standard 
of living. Until lately, except for subsidies 
and loans from abroad, the government’s 
income derived almost wholly from the 
annual pilgrimage to the holy places. The 
opening up of oil fields and, to a minor ex- 
tent, the rehabilitation of mines now make 
possible a really sound economy and create 
a promising outlook for the young nation. 
A good share of this promise certainly is 
owing to the unselfish devotion and enter- 
prise of the author, supplemented in recent 
years by the excellent work of agents of 
American oil and mining concerns and rep- 
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resentatives of the United States Govern- 
ment. 
HALFORD L Hosxrvs 
School of Advanced International Studies 


MacNam, Hartey Farnsworta (Ed.). 
China. Pp xxix, 573. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of Calıfornia Press (United Na- 
tions Series), 1946 $6.50. 


A descriptive treasury of Chinese cul- 
ture—in brief, that is the nature of thi 
volume of half a thousand pages contrib- 
uted by a third-of-a-hundred authorities. 
Editor Harley F MacNair found able col- 
laborators, though wartime preoccupations 
prevented the participation of some lead- 
ing scholars of the subjects treated. 

The balance of the master plan called 
for Part One to summarize and interpret 
“Molding Forces,” “Dominant Ideas,” and 
archeological discoveries. A panoramic 
Part Two surveys main segments and 
themes of China’s history, closing with a 
fascinating analysis of relations between 
the Chinese and their various conquerors. 
The tone of wartime alliance with China 
which inspired the dedication, introduc- 
tions, and selection of photographic por- 
traits, seriously impaired the objectivity 
of political analysis in only the two chap- 
ters most controversial today. Punches 
were pulled in “The Republic Phase of 
Resurgence” However, the next chapter 
on “The Social Revolution” is fully as 
slanted in the other, 1.e., leftward, direc- 
tion. f 

Part Three is corcerned with “Philoso- 
phy and Religion”: Chinese thought, folk 
religion, Confucianism and its revision and 
revival after the eleventh century, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, and contemporary 
trends in Chinese philosophy. There fol- 
lows a section (Part Four) treating “The 
Arts, Literature, anc Education,” followed 
by three keen and comprehensive chapters 
(Part Five) on China’s changing economy. 
The book ends on the note, which was con- 
trapuntal to its original refrain (since it is 
a member of the United Nations Series), 
of China’s place in the postwar world 

The reputation of this volume will rest, 
not only on the general excellence of its 
parts, but upon the special qualities of the 
following chapters: 
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II. Dominant Ideas, by Derk Bodde 
IV. Antiquity: to the Fall of Shang, 
by L. Carrington Goodrich 
From the Fall of T’ang to the 

Fall of Ch’ing, by Franz H. 
Michael 
. Chinese Society and the Dynas- 
ties of Conquest, by Karl A. 
Wittfogel 
. Chinese Thought, by Hu Shih 
XIV. Folk Religion, by Lewis Hodous 
. Neo-Confucianism, by Chan 
Wing-tsit 
XVII. Taoism, by Homer H. Dubs 
XXIV. Drama, by Hsiung Shih-i 
. Letters and Arts in the War 
Years, by Dryden L. Phelps 
. China’s Examination System and 
the West, by Teng Ssu-yu 
XXXII. Agriculture, by A. Kaiming Chiu 
XXXIII. International Trade, by La Choh- 
ming 


VI. 


At the end of the book are to be found 
ample notes and references, arranged ac- 
cording to chapters, followed by a section 
of carefully selected topical bibliographies 
Professors H. H Dubs and C. S. Gardner 
improve parenthetically on Wade-Giles 
transliteration of proper names by provid- 
ing more phonetic equivalents 

ALLAN B., COLE 

Pomona College and the Claremont 

Graduate School 


Ta CHEN Population in Modern China 
Pp. ix, 126. Chicago. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946. $2.50. 

Professor Chen, author of the excellent 
study, Emigrant Communities in South 
China (1939), here turns his attention to 
the entire subject of Chinese population. 
In brief space he evaluates the historical 
and contemporary statistics, presents fig- 
ures on births and deaths and on popula- 
tion characteristics (including occupation), 
describes regional migration during the war, 
and discusses population policy. If the 
book is a disappointment, it is primarily 
because the basis for a thorough knowledge 
of Chinese demography is not available. 
Perhaps the author shows too little in- 
genuity in squeezing out valid information 
from the existing sources, but no amount 
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of ingenuity could compensate for the 
paucity of information Although Profes- 
sor Chen and his colleagues are trying to 
create new and better population statistics 
in China, a formidable task admittedly lies 
ahead. 

Using historical records the author tries 
to establish four oscillations in China’s 
population, but the evidence is slim. Much 
shorter fluctuations appear more likely. 
The author’s case for a virtually stationary 
population throughout most of the his- 
torical period (with fluctuations but very 
little secular growth) seems, on the other 
hand, well established. In this respect 
China resembles India. 

For contemporary China the conclusions 
of the book are based mainly on ten mod- 
ern censuses taken in various regions. 
These censuses together embrace less than 
1 per cent of China’s population and are 
not a representative sample. In certain of 
the areas, notably in the Kunming Lake 
region where an experimental program was 
carried on by the Institute of Census Re- 
search (of which Professor Chen is direc- 
tor), vital statistics as well as census data 
were gathered It is therefore possible to 
get some information on birth and death 
rates, marriage rates, and age-specific fer- 
tility. The book gives life tables for Cheng 
Kung, thus adding to the very scant num- 
ber of tables in existence for China. 
~ The figures vary so greatly from one of 
these areas to another, however, that the 
rates seem questionable Furthermore, 
some of them seem improbably low. Most 
of the birth rates, for example, are below 
20. Great caution must be used in han- 
dling such data, and the author does not 
always exercise such caution; eg, when he 
takes reported rates at their face value and 
compares them with rates from other coun- 
tries likely to be much more accurate. 

The book gives a useful summary of 
what is available. From it certain informa- 
tion of importance to Chinese studies can 
be gleaned But the uninitiated should 
tread warily. 

KINGSLEY DAVIS 

Princeton University 


SILBERNER, EDMUND. The Problem of 
War in Nineteenth Century Economic 
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Thought. Pp. xiv, 332. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1946. $3.00. 

This book is a critical summary and re- 
view of what the leading schools of econo- 
mists in the nineteenth century thought 
about the causes, virtues, and preventives 
of war as an economic institution. The 
schools selected for study are, logically and 
accurately enough, the Economic Liberals 
or Classical Economists; the Protectionists, 
made up of Fredrich List and his follow- 


- ers, and the German Historical School and 


their disciples abroad; and the various 
groups of Socialist economists. 

While the writers selected from the vari- 
ous schools are reasonably representative, 
it is obvious that an effort has been made 
to present the German authors in the worst 
light. For example, while there were im- 
portant German economists who followed, 
Adam Smith and the Classical School and 
were, thus, strongly against war, their 
names do not appear in the book. On the 
other hand, the Germans stand out as the 
main bulwark of the Protectionists and 
nationalists who were less critical of war, 
while our own Admiral Alfred T Mahan, 
compared to whom even Schmoller was al- 
most a sentimental pacifist, is not men- 
tioned in the book. Though Archdeacon 
William Cunningham is presented as a 
Protectionist, his economic nationalism is 
smoothed over by the assurance that Cun- 
nungham held that religion and the belief in 
an omnipotent God would suffice to hold 
war in check. Dr. Silberner does not point 
out that, during the First World War, 
Cunningham literally made a bitter attack 
on English pacifists for digging up the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and contended that it 
was the veritable will of God that English 
soldiers should kill as many Germans as 
possible. 

The Classical Economists or liberals 
were, with the exception of Malthus, con- 
vinced that war ıs an economic and social 
evil, that it grows primarily out of eco- 
nomic nationalism, protectionism and im- 
perialism, and that the remedy for it is free 
trade, which will bring economic well-being 
to all nations and thereby also produce cul- 
tural changes designed to discourage war. 
The Classical School was decidedly against 
the creation of a superstate to guarantee 
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peace, holding that it was both unnecessary 
and dangerous. Maelthus contended that 
war is necessary to xeep down population 
growth, and that the only remedy for war is 
the moral restraint which restricts births. 
- The Protectionists. such as List and the 
German Historical School, are set forth as 
favorable to war as a social institution, 
though List is also shown to have been 
strongly pacifist in his inclinations and 
vigorously in favor of a world federation. 
The explanation offered is that when List 
was writing mildly in favor of war he was 
honest, while, when strongly supporting 
peace and international orgamzation, he was 
lying. Likewise, even though the views of 
Roscher, which are cited in the book, rep- 
resent as critical an attitude toward war 
and militarism as could be expected of any 
realistic social scient:st, he is set down as 
a militarist. Schmoliler’s ideas on war and 
military training are castigated, but they 
are almost identical with those now being 
advanced by American liberals to support 
the Administration’s demand for universal 
military training. The main difference is 
that Schmoller’s comparable notions were 
buttressed with more learning. 

The Socialists are represented as against 
war in the ideal society, but not hostile to 
wars that disrupt the capitalist system and 
help to ensure the world triumph of So- 
cialism. When the latter comes, perma- 
nent peace will be installed. Like the 
Classical Economists, the Socialists felt 
that there would be no need for a super- 
state to ensure peace when economic utopia 
had been attained. The difference lay in 
the fact that the Socialists regarded utopia 
as world Socialism, not world free trade. 

Dr. Suberner draws some “lessons” from 
his stwdy which essentially support the 
views of our current internationalists and 
interventionists, and they are worthy of 
study. Some other cogent lessons are 
overlooked. One is that, almost without 
exception, liberals oppose war only in times 
of profound peace. When war threatens 
and the need for pacifism is greatest, the 
liberals usually become the most bellicose 
group in the country. This was even more 
true before 1939 and 1941 than before 
1914 and 1917. The liberals bring forth 
the alibi in each case that the war they are 
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supporting is a “different kind of a war” 
from any other in previous history. 

This liberal apostacy is doubly disastrous 
to peace, for the populace is more likely to 
be on its guard against the bellicosity , of 
professional war-mongers and imperialists. 
The war propaganda of erstwhile pacific 
liberals is especially intriguing and seduc- 
tive. Indeed, the Protectionists and na- 
tionalists may be, relatively, a force for 
peace, since they face the problem of war 
in a hardheaded and realistic fashion and 
are not carried away by sentimental hys- 
teria. A nation is far more likely to be 
stampeded into war by the ideological fan- 
tasies of liberals than by the economic 
realism of Protectionists, which has at 
least some regard for stark economic facts. 
This is no argument for Protectionism as 
an economic philosophy or practice or as a 
preventive of war, but it may help us to 
avoid placing our dependence upon a lib- 
eralism which is for peace only when there 
is no threat of war. 

i HARRY ELMER BARNES 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


War Reports of George C. Marshal, H H 
Arnold, and Ernest J. King; foreword by 
Walter Millis. Pp. 801. Philadelphia. 
J B. Lippincott Co., 1947. $7 50. 


Each of our top military commanders 
made, during the war years, three reports 
on the activities of his command. General 
Marshall’s first report appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1941—-and is the only one of the 
reports to be issued before Pearl Harbor— 
while all three made their final reports in 
the fall of 1945. The nine reports are now 
issued in a single volume, prepared with 
the editorial assistance of Walter Mills. 

Nearly two years after the end of the 
war, there are three good reasons why the 
American public, or segments of it, should 
be interested in, and concerned with, these 
reports. In the first place, many problems 
in connection with the future of our armed 
forces remain unsolved. The problem of 
combining the armed forces under a single 
head, or of improving their co-ordination, 
has not yet been solved; neither has the 
future of conscription. The American pub- 
lic seems to be vitally aware of the need 
for world peace, yet increasingly pessimistic 
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as to its attainment. If another war is to 
come, it, must be apparent to all that we 
cannot hope to relax behind the security of 
our ocean barriers while we move mightily, 
but ponderously, from unpreparedness to a 
readiness for victory. The accounts of our 
past mistakes and final achievements, writ- 
ten by those best qualified to describe them, 
would therefore seem to have a pertinence 
to the problems of 1947. 

In the second place, these reports are of 
significance to the historian. It must be 
remembered, of course, that wartime cen- 
sorship placed its restrictions upon the pen 
of a commander-in-chief, just as it did 
upon the correspondent. Yet the last se- 
ries of reports appeared after final victory 
had been won, and therefore offered some 
chance to fill in the gaps of earlier omis- 
sions and restrictions. 

In the third place, and this is the reason 
that will be most apparent to the general 
reader, these reports offer an excellent op- 
portunity to.get acquainted with the phi- 
losophy of the man who is now guiding our 
foreign policy—Secretary of State Mar- 
shall. Readers of General Marshall’s war 
reports will find much to encourage them 
when they consider the problems now fac- 
ing him as head of the State Department. 
These reports reveal an interest in the po- 
litical aspects of the conflict, an awareness 
of the interplay of the displomatic upon 
the military, and a quiet and statesmanlike 
courage and determination. 

RatpH ApAMs BROWN 

New York City 


Woopwarp, C. Vann. The Battle for 
Leyte Gulf. Pp. xii, 244. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947. $400. 


The Battle for Leyte Gulf is certain to 
be the subject of unending interest and de- 
bate. It was the greatest naval battle in 
history, and had a decisive effect on the 
course of the Pacific war. Mr. Woodward 
has written an interesting and objective ac- 
count of the whole operation, illustrated by 
oficial Navy photographs and six useful 
charts. It has the merits and defects which 
might be expected of a narrative prepared 
well after the event on the basis of official 
Japanese and American reports and of per- 
sonal interviews with many participants. 


+ 
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Highlighting the numerous actions be- 
tween October 23 and 26, 1944, which con- 
stituted the Battle for Leyte Gulf, were 
three great naval battles, known as the 
Battle of Surigao Strait, the Battle off Cape 
Engaño, and the Battle off Samar. (Mr. 
Woodward describes the carrier plane at- 
tacks on the Central Japanese Force on Oc- 
tober 24 as a separate engagement, the 
Battle of the Sibuyan Sea.) These actions 
involved all types of warships from PT 
boats and destroyer escorts to the newest 
battleships and carriers. Directly or indi- 
rectly three task forces of the United States 
Seventh Fleet and four task groups of the 
Third Fleet (T. F. 38) engaged three main 
Japanese fleets, supported haphazardly by 
land-based aircraft. Immortal epics of 
bravery were written by friend and foe 
alike. Outstanding on the American side 
were the David-and-Goliath feats of the 
men who manned the PT boats and the de- 
stroyers in Surigao Strait, who launched 
the torpedo attacks on the enemy battle- 
ships and cruisers from destroyers and de- 
stroyer escorts off Samar, and who piloted 
the carrier planes in countless attacks on 
the heaviest enemy ships. Unfortunately, 
this phase of the engagements will never 
be really known, and Mr. Woodward does 
no more than suggest it. 

The greatest controversy about the bat- 
tle has centered around the tactical de- 
cisions made almost simultaneously on Oc- 
tober 25: Kurita’s decision to break off 
the action off Samar and retire instead of 
pressing on to Leyte Gulf, and Halsey’s 
decision to leave San Bernardino Strait 
completely unguarded and proceed north- 
ward with his entire strength to strike at 
the Japanese Northern Force. The events 
leading to these decisions, and the. results 
to which they led, are carefully described; 


-but the considerations which dictated them 


are more clearly and concisely stated in the 
report of the Naval Analysis Division of 
the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pa- 
cific), and the question of the advisability 
of each is gingerly treated. 

The summary of the errors committed 
by both sides (pp. 231~235) could be 
studied with profit by our military leaders. 
As Mr. Woodward points out, in the classic 
understatement of his book, “It is already 
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apparent... that not all the mistakes 
were made by the Japanese” (p. 231). In- 
deed, it is well to remember that, “In 
retrospect the failure of the plan”—the 
most daring naval operation of the war— 
“seems less remarkable than the relatively 
narrow margin by which it missed success” 
(p. 233). 
Norman D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


MORGENSTERN, GEORGE. Pearl Harbor: 
The Story of the Secret War. Pp. xv, 
425. New York. The Devin-Adair Co., 
1947. $3.00. 


This is a bitterly partisan book although 
it makes a great parade of the externals of 
scholarship by the lavish use of footnotes 
and extensive quotations from records and 
testimony resulting from the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee hearings on the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe. The author, who is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has examined these records 
minutely, and by careful selection of evi- 
dence has written a detailed but biased ac- 
count of how the United States became in- 
volved in war with Japan. To avoid mis- 
understanding, the author’s theme is best 
stated in his own words: “The President 
wanted to get in the war. Primarily he 
wanted to fight Germany, but when Hitler 
would not accommodate him with a pre- 
text for asking a declaration of war, he 
turned to the Pacific and to Japan to 
achieve a back-door entry into the war in 
Europe;...” (p. 283). This peculiar war 
guilt thesis insists that President Roosevelt 
and his administration, by economic war- 
fare, by secret diplomacy, and by blocking 
Japan’s expansion in Southeast Asia, really 
badgered the Japanese into attacking us at 
Pearl Harbor. The author insists that in 
the diplomatic crisis of the autumn of 1941, 
“diplomacy failed because diplomacy was 
not employed to avert war, but to make 
certain its coming’ (p. 128). Further- 
more, our position and interest in opposing 
Japanese expansion are attributed to a de- 
sire to preserve British imperialism in Asia 
and the Pacific (p. 129). 

To establish these remarkable conclu- 
sions, the events of the weeks preceding 
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December 7, 1941, are taken completely 
out of the context of world developments 
and established American policy. The au- 
thor’s thesis is tenable only if we accept 
the following unstated assumptions: (1) 
An Axis victory in Europe would not 
threaten the security of the United States; 
(2) the destruction of the British Empire 
would not affect seriously the world po- 
sition of the United States; and (3) Japa- 
nese conquest of Southeast Asia, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the Dutch East Indies 
would not endanger our national interests 
and existence. These propositions must be 
affirmed if logically one accepts the cen- 
tral theme of this book. 

Closely linked to the war guilt thesis is 


«the question of responsibility for the Pearl 


Harbor disaster. Here the ground is 
firmer Investigations by both Army and 
Navy boards have established that sole re- 
sponsibility did not rest upon Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short The failure 
to alert the defenses of Hawai was in part 
a failure of military and naval authorities 
in Washington, who alone had full knowl- 
edge of the impending rupture of relations 
with Japan. The situation required special 
measures by the Army and Navy high com- 
mands to alert all defense forces and es- 
tablishments in the Pacific. Through a se- 
ries of human failures and errors this was 
not done. The Japanese were expected to 
strike, but not at Pearl Harbor. Thus they 
achieved complete surprise and the United 
States suffered its greatest naval defeat in 
history. 

In the matter of responsibility for Pearl 
Harbor, the author alleges attempts on the 
part of Washington authorities to cover up 
their failure by making scapegoats of Kim- 
mel and Short. He charges the Secretaries 
of War and Navy with conducting a cam- 
paign of intimidation against signal com- 
munications officers, who handled the Japa- 
nese code intercepts (“Magic”), with caus- 
ing the removal of record files and the 
destruction of monitoring logs (p 222). In 
fairness it should be pointed out that in the 
Congressional hearings not one of these ac- 
tions was established; they were only aired 
as partisan suspicions. Here they are pa- 
raded indignantly as facts, and the author 
discerns in them “the shadowy outline of 
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a monstrous, unbelievable conspiracy” (p. 
219). 

Charles A. Beard, whose not unfavorable 
comment on this book is reproduced on its 
jacket, is impressed by the array of facts, 
the exact citation of sources and the “docu- 
mentary contexts” which the author gives 
for his inferences and conclusions This 
reviewer too is impressed by the footnotes, 
the quotations from sources and the ap- 
pendices. But he is more impressed by the 
demonstration of how bits of truth can be 
selected and arranged to tell a great un- 
truth Oron J. HALE 

University of Virginia 


ELIOT, GEORGE FELDING The Strength 
We Need Pp 261. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1946. $3.00. 


Despite Major Eliot’s occasional weak- 
ness for delineating the obvious at tire- 
some length, his latest book presents a cen- 
tral thesis, which, with its more pertinent 
embellishments, merits the attention of a 
wide reading public. American national 
strategy, he argues, should be directed 
toward the maintenance of unchallenge- 
able power, and this power must be con- 
ceived and constructed in terms or “offen- 
sive readiness.” In the possession of a de- 
mocracy such as America, such potentially 
offensive power cannot represent a threat 
of sudden aggression to others. On the 
positive side, its retention is justified by 
the fact that security against attack in the 
atomic-rocket age will depend less upon 
strictly defensive techniques than upon the 
capacity to engaged in swift and over- 
whelming counterattack. Concurrently with 
the development of offensive readiness, we 
must exert our intelligence and energies 
towards the creation of world community 
under law and authority without which 
civilization must ultimately perish. A nec- 
essary, if not a sufficient, condition to the 
attainment of such a state of genuine peace 
is that we survive in the interval before 
peace. The logic of Major Eliot’s thesis 
is, in the opinion of this reviewer, incon- 
trovertible 

The establishment of offensive readiness 
as the key to our interim security means, 
of course, that we should maintain a strik- 
ing power so great, so well dispersed, and 
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so well protected that no conceivable at- 
tack could destroy or neutralize it by sud- 
den surprise. The author’s discussion of 
the character and disposition of our several 
armed services necessary to achieve this 
structure and distribution of power is in- 
teresting, if not finally convincing. In the 
course of this presentation, however, he 
assumes too readily that the calculations 
of the would-be aggressor as to his chances 
for victory or defeat would correspond with 
our own estimates In spite of our unpre- 
paredness, no American would have con- 
ceded that Japan in the long run could get 
away with Pearl Harbor. And yet the 
judgment of some Japanese differed! 
Major Eliot’s treatment of the question 
of Soviet Russia in its relation to these 
questions 1s markedly superior to most cur- 
rent discussion in one important respect. 
He does not fall error to the common be- 
lief that the essential issue between America 
and Russia is ideological, if by that is 
meant an issue of capitalism v. socialism 
The primary obstacle to satisfactory rela- 
tionships, he rightly insists, lies in the sys- 
tem of totalitarian dictatorship, which, 
through the combination of its capacity 
for swift, irresponsible action, and of its 
impenetrable curtain of censorship shutting 
out ideas from abroad, will remain a per- 
petual source of anxiety to democracies. 
Writiam P. Mappox 
Washington, D C. 


BoRDEN, WiLLIamM Liscum. There Wii Be 
No Time: The Revolution in Strategy. 
Pp mii, 225 New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co, 1946. $2.50. 


There Wil Be No Time is “an effort to 
think straight about the strategic implica- 
tions of the new weapons.” Mr., Borden 
brings forth one important idea not previ- 
ously suggested in discussions of the 
strategy of atomic-bomb warfare. His 
novel concept is that air bombardment 
would be aimed at tactical rather than 
strategic targets; ie., that a belligerent in 
an atomic war would feel impelled to de- 
stroy his opponent’s existing weapons and 
military forces in being rather than to de- 
stroy enemy industries and population. He 
arrives at this conclusion, which, if valid, 
would reverse the trend that has been evi- 
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dent in the evolution of air warfare to 
date, by assuming that the weapons of at- 
tack would be many hundreds of intercon- 
tinental rockets, each carrying an atomic 
warhead. He assumes, further, that the 
country attacked—the United States— 
would have ready at all times a massive 
counterattack to be launched from widely 
dispersed underground installations, from 
naval vessels scattered over the globe, and 
from whatever strategically located bases 
the nation controlled. Under such circum- 
stances, the major threat to either belliger- 
ent would be his opponent’s bombs, bomb 
carriers, and launching installations. His 
own best means of destroying this threat 
would be atomic bombs carried by rockets. 
Each side would therefore concentrate on 
trying to destroy the other’s ability to 
launch atomic-bomb carrying missiles. In- 
dustrial output—if the war should last long 
enough for it to become important—could 
always be disrupted by a short bombard- 
ment. Cities could easily be wiped out. 
But it would be improbable that wartime 
production could be completed in time to 
affect the outcome of the struggle To at- 
tack cities would not only divert bombs 
from targets of much greater immediate 
importance, but would also invite a re- 
taliatory destruction of one’s own popula- 
tion. Ergo, if both sides were well-pre- 
pared for atomic warfare, tactical rather 
than strategic targets—rocket ramps rather 
than cities—would be sought out and de- 
stroyed. 

The book is marred by frequent errors 
in stating technical facts. For example, 
“Shoran” is not a “new precision radar”. 
it is a precise navigational aid which will 
permit a ship or aircraft possessing the 


proper equipment to fix its position with. 


considerable accuracy. It has little more 
usefulness in “detecting the approach of 
streamlined ionospheric projectiles” than 
does the navigator’s sextant and charts. 
The author mentions the possibility of re- 
moving “portions of the ionospheric layer 
which insulates the earth from the sun’s 
cosmic rays”; a statement making no sense 
at all unless “ultra-violet radiation” is sub- 
stituted for “cosmic rays.” The Smyth 
Report is misinterpreted: a plutonium fac- 
tory is described as consuming a large 
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specified quantity of electrical energy: 
Smyth specified how much heat energy a 
plutonium factory produces—energy which 
must somehow be dissipated. Not all of 
these mistakes, nor all of the others made, 
are important; but recurring as they do, 
they give an unfortunate impression of dis- 
regard for accuracy. The same flavor is 
conveyed by casual historical generaliza- 
tion offered without documentation. In 
one short paragraph devoid of footnotes or 
other citations of source, it is alleged that 
the average size of Roman families fell 
from 6 persons to about 3.8. The barbaric 
invasion of Rome, it is said in the same 
paragraph, was “an inevitable sequel.” 

The inaccuracies and the oversimplified 
and unsupported generalizations are espe- 
cially regrettable because they detract from 
the cogency of a central point which is 
worth making, and which is worth con- 
sidering by all who are concerned with 
military plans and military analysis in this 
era of easy mass destruction—and no one 
living today can afford to be unconcerned 
with these matters. 

. ANSLEY J. COALE 

Arlington, Massachusetts 


MITCHELL, Donato W. History of the 
Modern American Navy: From 1883 
Through Pearl Harbor. Pp. xiv, 477, 
xxv. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 


$4.50. 


In a most readable, direct, and nontech- 
nical presentation, the author has set forth 
the high lights of the development of the 
U. S. Navy from the period of the fleet of 
the 1880’s to the attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Much research has gone into the writing 
of this volume, all of which will impress 
the lay reader with the long, hard road of 
planning, development, research, and train- 
ing that brought the Navy of the United 
States to its present position as the most 
powerful and largest in the world. This 
point was reached in 1943-44. 

The chapter entitled “Expansion, The 
Age of Mahan,” should be of particular in- 
terest to students of naval history. Here, 
in a few pages, Mahan’s classic theory of 
the influence of sea power on history is 
presented with clarity. In one point of dis- 
agreement with Mahan, the author states: 
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“Seapower is not a pre-requisite to national 
greatness,” with the great power status of 
the Soviet Union cited as an example. At 
this point it would have been apropos for 
the writer to set forth the continental 
military theory of both Germany and Rus- 
sia which was based on tremendous mili- 
tary (army) strength as a road to vic- 
tory. Nevertheless, sea power, plus air 
power, is basically responsible for saving 
Russia and defeating both Germany and 
Japan. This is so because, without Allied 
control of the sea, lend lease would have 
never functioned, and few troops of the 
British Empire or the United States would 


have moved over the sea lanes. Russia is - 


now making all possible headway to be- 
come a great sea power, with full apprecia- 
tion of Mahan’s theory. 

The more important naval history of 
World War I is well covered and leads 
logically to the decline of the Navy under 
a chapter called: “Naval Decline, Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover.” Here it is pointed 
out how the Navy commenced building up 
naval air power with the carrier, a begin- 
ning that led to the brilliant results of 
naval air warfare in World War II. 

Some of the practices criticized by the 
writer still exist after World War IT; some 
of the problems still confront the Navy, 
such as the best means of educating naval 
officers and training reservists, the most 
efficient methods of selection, and so on. 
The Navy is giving all consideration to 
these problems with only one thought in 
mind, that “the battle is the pay off.” 

This worthwhile contribution to naval 
history is well indexed with full detailed 
source and bibliographical appendices. 

LELAND P. LOVETTE 

United States Navy 


LivezEY, Wurm E., Mahan on Sea 
Power. Pp. xii, 334. Norman, Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1947. $3 50. 


This study admirably fulfills its stated 
purpose. It compresses Mahan’s ideas into 
a manageable form, while simultaneously 
correlating those ideas with the climate of 
opinion in which they took shape and esti- 
mating their influence upon the course of 
events. The effort to present Mahan as 
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first and foremost a nationalist, and only 
secondarily and because of that national- 
ism as an Anglophile, is successful. 

Mr. Livezey has met a serious need in 
analyzing and abridging Mahan’s military 
philosophy as expressed in his sea power 
volumes, in his personal correspondence, © 
and in his many contributions to periodi- 
cals and newspapers. This has been done 
by a topical approach. Set forth are 
Mahan’s historical technique, the impact 
of his writings abroad and in the United 
States, his strategic interest in the Carib- 
bean, Pacific, and Far East, as well as his 
concept of tactics, of the merchant marine, 
of rules regulating warfare, of national in- 
terest, and of war as a justifiable and 
civilizing necessity. Such organization, in 
consideration of the subject’s concurrent 
interest in all of these topics, made man- 
datory repeated references to the same ma- 
terial, but on the whole the author has 
done a splendid job of avoiding repetition. 
The style is clear and firm—only in one 
respect annoying. Constant reference to 
Mahan as the “sea-power exponent,” or 
“. .. advocate,” or “. .. mentor,” etc, 
smells too much of the thesaurus. 

The work is marked by such careful ob- 
jectivity that the reader will be somewhat 
surprised by the final chapter. Here Mr. 
Livezey finds himself more in agreement 
with Mackinder than with Mahan. The 
former, we are told in language which will 
hardly be applauded by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Naval War College, more 
fully and accurately perceived the limita- 
tions of sea power. The author ends with 
an impassioned plea that contrary to 
Mahan’s mystical teaching about the con- 
tributions of armed conflict to Western 
civilization, world peace must in all events 
be maintained. “The doctrines of power 
and empire as enunciated by Mahan and 
his school of thought have not proved 
sound as a basis for international action. 
... The atomic age has shown conclu- 
sively that the only guarantee of civiliza- 
tion is a society of nations.” 

On the whole, this volume will be a wel- 
comed addition to the library of anyone in- 
terested in America’s imperialist expansion. 

JETER A. ISELY 

Princeton University 
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Nrcotson, Haroro. The Congress of 
Vienna: A Study in Alied Unity, 1812- 
1822. Pp. 312. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1946. $4.00. 


Conferences in the aftermath of general 
war are expected to take steps to prevent 
the recurrence of coniict. Debates often 
center in the rival plans, balance of power 
as against world organization. Taken for 
granted is the further concept of great 
power supremacy within given regions. So 
it was in the settlements after Napoleon’ 
defeat i 

Mr. Nicolson consicers the plan of bal- 
ance of power to be now, as in the days of 
Castlereagh, one of the most stable guaran- 
tees of peace and of all policies the most 
advantageous for the British Common- 
wealth and Empire (p. 123). One senses 
this view as timed to support the Churchil- 
lian thesis of a western bloc. At the same 
time one feels the author does not intend 
an actual balance of strength—unattainable 
anyway—but rather such a balance as 
maintained during the nineteenth century. 
Then, Britain controlled it. 

The author sets himself two principal 
tasks. One details the methods, the prob- 
lems, and the personalities of the era of the 
Congress of Vienna. The other indicates 
the dangers when, after war, the separate 
interests of allied victors tend to over- 
shadow their wartime sense of common 

se. He examines, in terms of the 
past, “the factors which create dissension 
between independent states temporarily 
bound together in a ccalition.” 

Of the negotiations outlined, those dur- 
ing and after the Congress of Vienna are 
well known. More informative are the 
preliminaries, among them Metternich’s at- 
tempt at peace late in 1813 which, but for 
Russia and England, might have saved 
Napoleon his throne and France her “natu- 
ral” northern frontier at the Rhine. 

The hero of the piece becomes Castle- 
reagh, so this version of the Congress of 
Vienna is best for those intervals when the 
British Foreign Secretary himself went to 
Europe. The wily Metternich comes out 
second in the manifold negotiations, or 
even third best, for Tsar Alexander I often 
holds the spotlight, even if with bitted 
criticism (p. 103). As- expected, Talley- 
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rand fares rather well, giving as he did the 
“existing dislike a precision and a con- 
sistency” (p. 152). 

The book’s lack of balance in discussing 
the respective policies of the powers makes 
the title overly comprehensive. Here is, 
primarily, a fresh analysis of Britain’s gen- 
eral policy for the continent at the time, 
useful to complement C. K. Webster and 
others It is interestingly written, some- 
times highly speculative (eg, p. 40). So 
extensive is the secondary literature on 
which it 1s based that one may scarcely 
complain of the omission of some favorite 
titles There is evidence of the author’s 


. intimate knowledge of British cabinet pro- 


cedures and of the ways of international 
conferences. 
l VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 


Maprson, CHARLES A. Critics and Cru- 
saders: A Century of American Protest. 
Pp. xi, 572. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1947. $3.50 


This is a collection of eighteen char- 
acter sketches grouped by the author un- 
der six sectors of American experience. 
His method of treatment-in each sector is 
to present the background in a historical 
statement, and to project against it the 
life of the individual selected as repre- 
sentative 

He treats first the abolitionists, repre- 
sented by William Lloyd Garrison, John 
Brown, and Wendell Phillips. Then come 
the Utopians, from among whom Margaret 
Fuller, Albert Brisbane, and Edward Bel- 
lamy are selected. In the third group are 
Henry D. Thoreau, Benjamin R. Tucker, 
and Emma Goldman, styled Anarchists 
The dissident economists are Henry 
George, Brooks Adams, and Thorstein 
Veblen. Those whom the author styles 
militant liberals are John P. Altgeld, Lin- 
coln Steffens, and Randolph Bourne 
Finally the Socialists presented are Daniel 
DeLeon, Eugene V. Debs, and John Reed. 

One might ordinarily expect to find such 
a galaxy of queer folk reviewed and ap- 
praised by an extremist of their own ilk. 
or per contra, pilloried in contemptuous 
phrase by a strict “conservative” Mr. 
Madison is neither. . His offering is thor- 
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oughly objective. Only in the final chap- 
ter, on the Socialists, does he show what 
would seem to be some bias in his attitude 
toward court proceedings, but even here he 
offers damaging evidence to support his 
point. 

Each of these eighteen personages, a 
seeker after “freedom” of his own brand, 
is queer. That is to say, he is out of step 
with his time. As an abolitionist he be- 
lieves that the future of empire hangs upon 
the destruction of slavery. As an Utopian 
he is positive that an ideal world can be 
built by formula. And so on through the 
list. The existing order of things is wrong. 
oppressive, unjust to the masses, faulty in 
organization. 

Mr. Madison’s treatment of these lop- 
sided people is eminently fair and highly 
serviceable, since he has brought together 
a wealth of material to be found only by 
long and painstaking research. 

Herein lies the great value of the book 
The careless world laughs at such per- 
sonages and calls them “cranks,” but at 
long last it must come to see with Mr 
Madison that these persons did contribute 
to the stream of thought of their respec- 
tive times. To an appreciable extent they 
did leave their impress upon the Nation’s 
development Abused and beaten about 
because of their heretical and noncon- 
formist views, they still persisted. Their 
history is well worth recording. In Mr. 
Madison’s hands it is history in the best 
manner. 

Rosert W. KELSO 

Institute of Social Work 

University of Michigan 


HoLsrook, Stewart H. Lost Men of 
American History. Pp. xiv, 370. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, 1945 $2.50. 


Mr Holbrook’s thesis can be simply 
stated; he believes that interesting persons 
without number have contributed to the 
making of the United States, and that 
some of these persons have been forgot- 
ten? His purpose therefore is “to make 
known a number of these men and women, 
and a.few events, that are quite unknown 
to most Americans today.” His “lost men” 
are not dealt with alphabetically, after the 
manner of the Dictionary of American 
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Biography—where, incidentally, many of 
them appear Mr. Holbrook assigns them 
to their proper places along the chrono- 
logical scale, from Jamestown to Pearl 
Harbor. 

If the title of the book has any mean- 
ing, readers are justified in assuming that 
Mr Holbrook regards all his subjects as 
equally “lost.” If some of them are really 
“lost,” nobody but the author “lost” them. 
Most readers will be at least mildly sur- 
prised to find Chief Justice John Marshall 
and Theodore Roosevelt among the “lost.” 
Here are a few other “lost” ones, picked 
at random. Charles Bulfinch, Eli Whitney, 
Samuel Slater, Noah Webster, Uriah Ste- 
phens, and Oliver Hudson Kelley. Samuel 
Adams rates a whole chapter, because he 
has been “ignored or cavalierly treated by 
too many writers” But a casual count of 
proper names listed in the mdex, through 
the letter C only, runs to 100, so along 
with several celebrities the book brings 
back a lot of unknowns to a degree of fame. 

Some characteristics of the author’s 
method might be noted. He writes with 
vividness and enthusiasm, but with an air 
of condescension, if not of scorn, for pro- 
fessional historians, partly because they 
have permitted so many persons to stay 
“lost.” To be more specific, he points his 
finger at “the group of high-toned Yale 
professors” who edited The Pageant of 
America because they were ignorant of the 
origin of the log cabin. The reprimand 
does not gain in significance when ıt ap- 
pears for the second time on the same page 
(p 9) even though it may be excused as 
an obvious slip of the proofreader 

According to some standards of jour- 
nalistic historical writing, accuracy in mat- 
ters of detail is not compulsory. This book 
therefore should not be judged too se- 
verely because it contains more than a 
permissible number of errors Even so, 
Theodore Roosevelt would have been hor- 
tified if he had been told that, as Presi- 
dent, he “was pretty much ‘made’ by” the 
muckrakers (p. 302). Again, many sur- 
vivors of the era of prohibition will be in- 
terested to learn that under prohibition “a 
great nation” was “made to drink slow 
poison” (p. 340). There were some total 
abstainers even then, but evidently they 
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were so far “lost” that not even Mr. Hol- 
brook can restore them. 
Rara VoLNey HARLOW 
Syracuse University 


Cox, James M. Journey Through My 
Years. Pp. xi, 463. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1946. $4.50. 


James M. Cox’s story of his life is a 
minor but welcome eddition to the bio- 
graphical literature in recent American his- 
tory and politics. Alchough the historian 
will learn nothing of major importance that 
is new, he will gain interesting details and 
interpretations of men and events. The 
presentation is not exciting, but many of 
the subjects with which the book deals 
have deep intrinsic inzerest. 

Cox’s career has been noteworthy: he 
was a newspaper publisher at twenty-eight, 
served in Congress, and played a leading 
part in two major developments, the Pro- 
gressive movement and the fight against 
isolationism in the 1920’s. He was vice- 
chairman of the American delegation at 
the controversial London Economic Con- 
ference in 1933. Throughout his political 
career he retained his newspaper interests, 
and now owns papers in Dayton and 
Springfield, Ohio, Atianta, Georgia, and 
Miami, Florida. 

As a Progressive, Cox’s chief contribu- 
tion was made during his governorship of 
Ohio in 1913-15, when the legislature, un- 
der his leadership, enazted a sweeping pro- 
gram of economic and political reform. It 
marked the culmination of the movement 
in that state. Some of Cox’s later views, 
however, would cause raised eyebrows 
among present-day progressives, on the 
basis of, for instance, his comments on 
labor legislation (p. 347 f.), his strictures 
on the proposal for a Fair Employment 
Practice Committee (p. 349 f.), and his at- 
titude toward economic planning (p. 361). 

Even more than fcr his progressivism, 
Cox will be remembered for his vigorous 
and forthright campaign on behalf of the 
League of Nations in 1920 against the 
doubletalk of President Harding and the 
Republicans. He is convinced that the ma- 
jority of the people favored the League; 
he interprets its rejection by the Senate 
wholly in terms of partisan Republican con- 
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spiracy, and his own defeat as a result 
of “partisan politics and racial [German- 
American, Irish-American, Italian-Ameri- 
can] prejudices” (p. 284). This, of course, 
underestimates the postwar reaction against 
Wilsonian idealism and the attraction which 
Harding’s “normalcy” held for a people 
weary of wartime restrictions. 

Cox had an inside view of the London 
Economic Conference and agrees that one 
of the main reasons for its failure was 
President Roosevelt’s fear that stabiliza- 
tion would endanger the New Deal’s at- 
tempt to raise prices. But he also believes 
that the Conference came too late in any 
event, after trade barriers and currency 
wars had gone so far that no agreement 
was possible. His severe criticism of Ray- 
mond Moley’s role at the Conference is 
only one of many personal estimates, criti- 
cal and otherwise, throughout the book. 

Ransom E. NOBLE, Jr. 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn, New York 


Feminc, Kerr, The Life of Nevslle 
Chamberlain. Pp. ix, 475. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1946. $6.00. 


This is an official and authorized biog- 
raphy, based on the private letters and 
diaries of the late Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Like most works of its type, it is 
strongly sympathetic toward its subject. 
The most discredited statesman of modern 
British history emerges from its pages as 
a Tory democrat, a, social reformer, an 
excellent peacetime administrator, and an 
individual of strong loyalties and a high 
sense of duty. So much can easily be con- 
ceded by both friend and enemy. The real 
question as to Neville Chamberlain’s place 
in history concerns his conduct of foreign 
affairs during his brief and disastrous pre- 
miership. 

Mr. Feiling’s case is that Chamberlain 
was not really misled by the dictators, still 
less in sympathy with them; he merely 
realized, more than others, the military 
weakness of Great Britain and France ‘and 
strove for time until this deficiency was 
made good. In a revealing letter of 1938 
Mr. Chamberlain said, “We are in no po- 
sition to enter lightheartedly upon war with 
such a formidable power as Germany, much 
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less if Germany were aided by an Italian 
attack on our Mediterranean possessions 
and communications . . . in the absence of 
any powerful ally, and until our armaments 
are completed, we must adjust our foreign 
policy to our circumstances, and even bear 
with patience and good humor actions 
which we should like to treat in very dif- 
ferent fashion” (pp. 323-24). 

So far from being a Fascist, as his ene- 
mies charged, Chamberlain declared, “I 
have no bias in favour of Nazism, Fascism, 
or Bolshevism, because all of them seem to 
me inconsistent with what is all-important 
to me... individual liberty” (p. 322). 
He frequently referred to Hitler as a mad- 
man, and was greatly irked by Mussolini’s 
bragging and Ribbentrop’s oily insincerities. 
He was not as anti-Russian as some have 
thought, writing early in 1940, “I don’t 
agree .. . that we should make peace with 
Germany in order to resist Russia. I still 
regard Germany as Public Enemy No. 1, 
and I cannot take Russia very seriously as 
an aggressive force, though no doubt for- 
midable if attacked in her own country” 
(pp. 427-28). It is to his credit that 
Chamberlain consistently urged greater 
military preparedness. He remained im- 
penitently proud of his diplomatic services, 
declaring after his fall from power, “What- 
ever the outcome, it is clear as daylight 
that if we had had to fight in 1938, the re- 
sults would have been far worse” (p. 446). 

Is the defense adequate? In some re- 
spects, Chamberlain himself had doubts. 
He admitted that he “was never meant to 
be a war minister” (p. 420), Mr. Feiling, 
for all his almost reverent admiration, has 
to concede Chamberlain’s frequent blunders 
of judgment and his tactlessness in han- 
ding colleagues and subordinates. He was 
too optimistic in hoping that a wedge could 
be driven between Mussolini and Hitler by 
concessions to the former, and in thinking 
that Germany could not endure the eco- 
nomic strain of a long war. He was too 
pessimistic in discounting the value of Rus- 
sian and American aid: “I must confess to 
the most profound distrust of Russia, I 
have no belief whatever in her ability to 
maintain an effeccive offensive, even if she 
wanted to” (p. 403), and “it is always best 
and safest to count on nothing from the 
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Americans but words” (p. 325) For his 
slighting reference to Czechoslovakia as a 
“far-away country” which did not concern 
the British, and his fatuous prediction of 
“peace in our time,” no real defense can be 
made, and none is attempted. Moreover, 
the reader—though apparently not the au- 
thor—is repelled by a certain callous tone 
in Chamberlain’s most confidential letters 
and diaries, a seemingly cold indifference to 
the agonies of Spain, Ethiopia, China, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Jews, and 
other victims of the Axis aggressors; 
toward the dictators he seems to feel fre- 
quent irritation and alarm, but rarely 
genuine anger. His blaze of indignation 
when the Austrian dictator Dollfuss was 
assassinated (p. 253) is almost the sole 
exception, 
PRESTON SLOSSON 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PATTERSON, ERNEST Minor. An Introduc- 
tion to World Economics. Pp. xv, 704. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
$5.00. 


In this volume Professor Patterson, 
whose former writings in the international 
field are well known, has succeeded in pre- 
senting a comprehensive survey of present- 
day world economic conditions and prob- 
lems with a discussion of some of their 
complications and extensive ramifications. 
The book is a substantial volume, contain- 
ing a large amount of valuable information 
assembled from a variety of sources and 
presented in a clear and readable manner. 

The book is largely descriptive and cov- 
ers a wide variety of subjects. It will be 
especially useful to students of interna- 
tional affairs who desire a factual back- 
ground accompanied by interpretation and 
analysis. It is sufficiently elementary to be 
understood by the general reader. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
population problems and the relation of 
people to resources. These sections, which 
account for a little over 200 pages or about 
one-third of the book apart from the ap- 
pendices, contain a large amount of inter- 
esting material on the distribution of popu- 
lation, trends in birth and death rates, life 
expectancy in the different countries, mi- 
gration, climatic and other natural factors 
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affecting peoples, food supplies, raw mate- 
rials, national incomes and their distribu- 
tion and the relation of all these matters 
to welfare. In the presentation the author 
weaves in a good deal of fundamental eco- 
nomic theory and shows the fallacies and 
inaccuracies In much popular thinking. He 
“shows how such terms ag over-production 
and over-population lack precision. 

Following these chapters are ones deal- 
ing with the balance of payments, problems 
of world trade, including questions of trade 
barriers which were increased so greatly in 
the years prior to the war, and commercial 
agreements relating to the flow of trade. 
The author shows how small countries with 
specialized economies, such as Denmark, 
New Zealand, and Norway, tend to be 
much more dependent upon foreign trade 
than large countries such as the United 
States with its diversified economy. In the 
case of the small countries, foreign trade 
constitutes a larger percentage of national 
income than in the case of the large coun- 
tries. The author discusses the pros and 
cons of protectionism and shows how pro- 
tective measures ordinarily lead to a re- 
duction in real incomes. 

The next group of chapters consider for- 
eign investments, cartels and monetary and 
exchange questions, including those of the 
gold standard. They also give a brief his- 
tory of monetary developments since the 
end of the First World War. The final 
chapters present a discussion of current 
world conditions, international organiza- 
tions created to deal with them, and some 
of the problems of world reconstruction 
and development. At the end are appen- 
dices with charts and statistical material. 

The book is a timely and welcome addi- 
tion to the inadequate literature in the field 
of international economic affairs and should 
contribute to a better understanding of 
these important questions. 

JouN PARKE YOUNG 

Washington, D. C. 


HEILPERIN, MICHAEL A. The Trade of 
Nations. Pp. xix, 234 New York Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1947. $300. 

Dr. Heilperin, one-time professor at the 

Academy of International Law at The 

Hague and at the Institute of International 
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Studies at Geneva, and already known in 
this country for his book on international 
monetary economics and other studies, 
here reviews the international economic 
situation, past and (especially) present, in 
language all laymen can grasp. He deals 
with many aspects of international trade 
and trade policy, investments, and ex- 
change, with some reference also to the 
impacts of international politics and or- 
ganization, and to the role of the United 
States in world economy. 

The book is not technical, and in the re- 
viewer’s opinion not suitable as a text. 
Neither is it a “contribution” to pure 
theory; it does not pretend to be. It does, 
however, survey the field with compre- 
hension, competence, and clarity. Where 
technical and theoretical refinements are 
omitted, as they must be in so short a 
book, the author is careful to say so. His 
comments and conclusions are obviously 
based upon a thorough knowledge. , 

The volume will be of no comfort to 
communists and probably of little comfort 
to Keynesians and to those who advocate 
the substitution of government planning 
and control for free enterprise. The au- 
thor, though not “old-fashioned,” takes a 
fundamentally orthodox position through- 
out. In Chapter VU he discusses the now 
familiar argument that full employment 
“comes first,” even over maximization of 
national income, and that only on this 
basis can international trade be extensive 
and prosperous. He concedes the impor- 
tance of both these goals, and their inter- 
action, but he is careful to point out (as 
few do) that neither is a guarantee of the 
other, and that, indeed, nationalist meas- 
ures undertaken to bring full employment 
may restrict international trade. Two chap- 
ter titles in themselvés are suggestive of the 
viewpoint, namely, “How Not to Build a 
World Economy: some lessons from the 
interwar years,” and “Forward to the Past 
—-the new economic nationalism.” 

It is just possible that the author fails 
to present the constructive side of nation- 
alism, although.that side has been little 
manifested in recent decades. It is just 
possible also that his hopes are a bit too 
high when he writes of “America’s Con- 
tribution to World Prosperity,” but the 
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potentialities of such are of the utmost 
importance. 

At a time of transition and great con- 
fusion (shall we say near chaos?) in world 
economics, in both thought and policy, 
here is a brief set of chapters, sound and 
lucid, which all may read and should. 

JOHN DONALDSON 

The George Washington University 

Washington, D. C. 


Mantoux, ÉTIENNE. The Carthaginian 
Peace—or the Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Keynes. Pp. xx, 210. London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946. $4.50. 

One cannot separate this book from the 
life of its author. Etienne Mantoux, born 
in 1913, was a child when Mr. Keynes pub- 
lished in 1920 “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” When the Second 
World War began, Mantoux was 26; when 
he was killed at the front in 1945, he was 
32 This book was written in the hours 
between one period of military service 
which ended in defeat for his country but 
life for himself; and a second which ended 
in victory for his country and in the au- 
thor’s death. The sense of tragedy, na- 
tional and personal, haunts the reader; and 
this feeling is heightened by the fact that 
Lord Keynes was but little older than 
Mantoux when he wrote the “Economic 
Consequences” and that he died too soon 
after it was published to reply in his own 
defense. 

This book is an analysis and defense of 
the Treaty of Versailles; an account and 
critique of the reparations episode; an at- 
tack on the thesis and data employed in 
“The Economic Consequences”; and an 
argument that Keynes, by persuading the 
Allied and Associated Powers of the in- 
justice of the Treaty, undermined the 
moral authority of the world order cre- 
ated by it, and so prepared the way for the 
Second World War. Through the entire 
book, two basic ideas are set in antithesis. 
Keynes had said that “the perils of the fu- 
ture lay not in frontiers or sovereignties, 
but in food, coal and transport.” In page 
after page, Mantoux contradicts Keynes’ 
premise; and stresses the primacy of the 
statesman’s concern with “the size and 
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shape of nations, and . . . the problem of 
frontiers.” “Frontiers remain, in the words 
of Lord Curzon, ‘the razor’s edge on which 
hang suspended the modern issues of war 
or peace, of life or death of nations.’ . 

Whatever increases the economic signif- 
cance of the State will inevitably increase 
the economic significance of frontiers ” 

Then the book, especially in its final 
chapter, becomes a kind of memorandum 
to the draftees of the forthcoming treaties. 
“The answer (of the peace) rests heavily 
with forces already on the move, and such 
as our generation cannot sway. All that it 
can and must do is to learn from the past, 
react to the present, prepare for the future. 
It was to the coming generation that Mr. 
Keynes dedicated his book twenty-five 
years ago. This is an answer which comes 
from that generation ” 

It is not a complete answer. It was 
written before V-E Day, and the world of 
today is not the world of the Spring of 
1945. Much less is it the world of 1919 
to which Mr. Keynes addressed his book. 
M. Mantoux’s book is dated, but it is by 
no means out-of-date. The peace has not 
yet been made; the conflict between eco- 
nomic and political considerations, inherent 
in every peace, is as yet unresolved. M. 
Mantoux’s book is a contribution to “a 
just and lasting peace.” 

Rogert B. WARREN 

Institute for Advanced Study 

Princeton, New Jersey 


TINBERGEN, JAN. International Economic 
Co-operation. Pp. 208. Amsterdam and 
New York: Elsevier, 1945. $400 


Professor Tinbergen has long been an 
economist’s economist. Although the analy- 
sis of the present book is for the most part 
in nontechnical language, it reaches the ex- 
pected heights. Anyone willing to concen- 
trate should be able to read this book, and 
whoever does so, layman or professional, 
will be rewarded. 

The first half of the book analyzes the 
“Essence of International Economic Rela- 
tions”; the second half on the “Regulation 
of International Economic Relations” rec- 
ommends policies. 

These are the conclusions reached: Com- 
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mercial transactions between nations bene- 
fit all parties concerned, as the classical 
economists pointed out already. Neverthe- 
less, trade has been restricted and beggar- 
my-neighbor policies have been pursued, 
largely because of the fear or reality of un- 
employment. Furthermore, Professor Tin- 
bergen argues, the balance of payments be- 
tween individual nations may mot neces- 
sarily be brought into equilibrium either by 
wage changes or by changes in the rates of 
exchange, as is usually assumed. In fact, 
“the condition for equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments cannot always be formu- 
lated as a condition which the rate of ex- 
change must satisfy” (p. 93). 

Professor Tinbergen relies, therefore, 
neither on wage nor exchange rate changes 
in order to bring international equilibrium 
about, but first of all on a correct trade 
cycle policy aimed at maintaining high em- 
ployment This policy does not imply so- 
cialization which “has by-effects which do 
not yet make it attractive at the present 
epoch” (p. 111). But it does imply some 
sort of international co-operation, that is, 
some voluntary limitation of the individual 
sovereignties, although hardly more than 
was generally taken for granted before 
1914. 

International trade has to be regulated 
because “at present a situation as before 
1914 can only be realized consciously, no 
longer unconsciously”? (p. 168), but “the 
concrete contents of these regulations have 
to be inspired by the ‘liberal’ (classical) 
theory to a larger extent than is sometimes 
thought. Particularly with regard to com- 
mercial policy and international capital 
movements, it may be argued that the 
situation represented by the theory of free 
trade is... the optimum situation ... 
However, this conclusion stands or fails 
with the assumption that it will be possible 
reasonably to approach a condition of full 
employment and that in the domain of 
politics, co-operation will be sufficiently 
close” (p. 167). (The text says “free ex- 
change” but the context suggests that free 
trade is a better translation.) The Bretton 
Woods institutions and the proposed In- 
ternational Trade Organization are the kind 
of international co-operation Professor Tin- 
bergen has in mind 
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Thus is the main argument of the author. 
It is supported by a wealth of facts (many 
relating to the Dutch economy) and of de- 
tailed analyses. Within the limits of a 
short review it would seem picayune to be 
critical although justifiable criticisms can 
be and have been made. To this reviewer 
the book was pleasant reading, for it com- 
bines high technical competence with a 
humanism which is too often absent from 
economic discussions Furthermore, the 
support for the freeing of trade is all the 
more welcome as there is at present a 
tendency to exaggerate greatly the advan- 
tages which an individual nation can derive 
from quotas, exchange controls and the rest 
of the ammunition from the protectionist 
arsenal. 

For the professional economist, jt should 
be mentioned that the first of the three ap- 
pendices deals with “Professor Graham’s 
Case for Protection.” This is a master- 
piece of analysis which is likely to remain 
the last word on the subject for some time. 

The translation is adequate, though un- 
fortunately not particularly good. 

W. F. STOLPER 

Swarthmore College 


Burns, ARTHUR F., and Westry C. 
MiTcHetL, Measuring Business Cycles. 
Pp. xxvii, 560. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1946, $5.00 


In this second volume of the National 
Bureau’s Studtes in Business Cycles, Pro- 
fessors Burns and Mitchell outline and ex- 
amine-——~at times critically—their method of 
measuring cyclical behavior of at least 
1,277 time series. 

The method consists basically of com- 


‘paring “specific cycles,” which are the cy- 


clical movements peculiar to a particular 
time series, with “reference cycles.” For 
each of the four countries examined (U. S, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany), a 
table of “reference dates” shows the dates 
when cycles reach troughs and peaks. 
Each time series is broken into segments 
roarked off by the reference troughs of the 
respective country. The segment between 
successive reference troughs is called “ref- 
erence cycle”; these cycles are supposed to 
identify “with substantial fidelity the cy- 
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clical tides that have swept the business 
world” (p. 96). The crux of the investi- 
gation involves the measuring of leads or 
lags of specific-cycle troughs and peaks 
from the reference dates (p. 12). 

This method differs from the usual tech- 
niques in various respects. While the secu- 
lar trend is eliminated intercyclically, it 1s 
preserved in the intracycle sections. The 
reasons for this step are interesting but not 
always entirely convincing. As on numer- 
ous other occasions, the choice made hinged 
on such a fine belancing of pro and con, 
that a different choice could have been 
justified quite as well as the one actually 
made. The main difference is, of course, 
the dividing of the data into reference- 
cycle and specific-cycle segments, which are 
considered “units of economic experience 
subject to comparison and averaging” (p. 
36). Unlike other methods which set out 
from the “dreamland of equilibrium” (p. 
491) or from other simplified assumptions 
that common sense suggests, the authors 
claim that their assumptions are derived 
from “concrete, systematic observations of 
economic life’ and that their reasonings 
can be tested at all stages by “arrays of 
averages” (p 491). It is fortunate that in 
the rest of the volume the authors realize 
perfectly well that no statistical method 
can be really that empirical. Also, the 
method relies heavily on averaging the data 
for different cycles in order to show “char- 
acteristic” behavior of a series. The role 
of these averages is so important, and the 
problems raised so extensive, that the au- 
thors are forced to spend nearly one-fourth 
of the book discussing the implications: 

The volume is exceedingly thought-pro- 
voking, and, as such, raises more problems 
than it solves. As a result, the authors 
promise more books and monographs—a 
promise which is frequently repeated, es- 
pecially where the evidence is not conclu- 
sive. The reader will welcome new vol- 
umes on these crucial questions. But he 
will also wonder whether, in the light of the 
basic defects in the raw data, the refine- 
ment of statistical methods will not, or 
has not, reached a stage of rapidly di- 
minishing returns. The justification for 
the present volume must lie mainly in a 
future volume, where business cycles are 
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analyzed and explained with the help of 
the statistical methods developed here. 
Hans A, ADLER 
Office of Military Government, 
U. S, Berlin, Germany 


Mirus, FREDERICK C, Price-Quantsty In- 
teractions in Business Cycles. Pp. xii, 
140. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1946. $1.50. 


This is an interesting, and highly char- 
acteristic product of the business cycles 
research program of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, and is second in 
the twenty-fifth anniversary series. It 
deals with a problem of great importance 
which may be briefly stated. What we 
know as the “business cycle” is mainly a 
cycle in the value of output, which is high 
in a boom period and low during a depres- 
sion. The value of any particular item, of 
output, however, is a product of two fac- 
tors: it is equal to the price of the output 
in question multiplied by its physical vol- 
ume. This book summarizes an investiga- 
tion into 64 price-quantity series, covering 
a variety of periods ranging from 1858 to 
1938, mostly, however, from 1919 to 1938. 
The object ıs to describe the average be- 
havior of prices and quantities, for indi- 
vidual commodities, for related groups, and 
for the total, with a view to discovering 
the extent to which the changes in value of 
output could be attributed to changes in 
price or to changes in quantity; the more 
of one, of course, the less of the other. 

Some interesting conclusions emerge. 
For all commodities the change in value is 
almost exactly half attributable to prices, 
half to quantities. This aggregate, how- 
ever, covers a very wide diversity of be- 
havior as between commodities ahd com- 
modity groups. Generally speaking, the 
familiar conclusion emerges in clear quan- 
titative form that in the case of agricul- 
tural commodities and some other raw ma- 
terials the cycle is«mainly a price cycle, 
output varying little, and the change in 
value being caused by price changes almost 
entirely. At the other extreme are some 
heavy manufactured goods where the cycle 
takes the form of a pure output cycle, 
prices being practically constant. Almost 
every intermediate pattern of price-output 
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movements will be found in some com- 
modity or other. 

The method employed ıs the standard 
method of the National Bureau, and is ex- 
cellently applied; any criticisms of it apply 
not so much to this study as to the whole 
method. Each cycle is divided into nine 
“points of reference,” and the price, out- 
put, and value in each series is averaged 
for each point of reference. There are cer- 
tain doubts as to the propriety of this pro- 
cedure, especially as the cycles considered 
are widely different in amplitude and dura- 
tion and are widely dispersed in time. One 
wishes that more of the raw data were 
published, as any process of averaging in- 
evitably covers up much that is interesting 
in the raw figures There is a certain arbi- 
trariness also in the selection of these nine 
reference points, and one wonders whether, 
for instance, a certain oddness in the be- 
havior of many series between the eighth 
and ninth reference points is not as much 
a product of the method as of the facts. 

Nevertheless the results obtained are in- 
teresting: a statisticlan could hardly hope 
for more, and Dr Mills is to be congratu- 
lated on an extremely painstaking piece of 
work. Such defects as it possesses lie in 
the method, and perhaps even more in the 
positivistic philosophy which underlies all 
the work of the National Bureau, a critique 
of which would be out of place in this short 
notice. 

K. E BOULDING 

Iowa State College 


Kuznets, Simon. National Product Since 
1869. Pp. xvii, 239. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1946, $3.00. 


Dr. Kuznets’ brief study has a very 
chastening effect upon the reader. It is 
quite customary to use estimates of na- 
tional income and wealth with considerable 
glibness and with insufficient knowledge of 
the assumptions undetlying such estimates 
and the inadequacy of the data upon which 
they are based. In this book the reader is 
made well aware of the difficulties in mak- 
ing such estimates and is given sober warn- 
ing regarding the possible uses they may be 
put to. i 

The report is divided into’ four parts. 
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Part I culminates in a table giving annual 
estimates of net national product from 
1919 to 1943 in terms of 1929 prices Part 
TI derives a series of similar estimates by 
decades from 1869 to 1938, overlapping 
each decade by five years. Part IO studies 
the trends in the percent of family expendi- 
tures for rent and other services between 
1870 and 1914. Part IV analyzes and re- 
calculates the estimates of national wealth 
made by the Bureau of the Census since 
1880, 

Each part is built around a series of sta- 
tistical tables developing step by step the 
final series of estimates. The tables are 
replete with notes on the sources of the 
data and explanations of the procedures 
used in combining the various series. 
There is a brief text preceding each col- 
lection of tables dealing in a very terse and 
technical way with the methodology em- 
ployed in making the estimates and the 
reasons for making certain decisions re- 
garding procedure. The text is compre- 
hensible to the professional economist but 
it almost seems to have been written with 
the idea of discouraging and frightening off 
the lay reader. Indeed, the pointed and 
repeated warnings made by the author in 
the preface and reiterated by director Qs- 
wald W. Knauth in a special introductory 
comment would indicate that the National 
Bureau of Economic Research would be 
quite happy if the book came to the at- 
tention of only the most scholarly and 
technically trained students of national 
economy. 

It 13 unlikely that these wishes will be 
realized. The subjects dealt with are too 
important and timely and the authority of 
the author and the publisher are too well 
accepted to prevent use being made of the 
results without due recognition of the many 
assumptions upon which they are based. 
Consequently one wishes that the descrip- 
tive text had been elaborated upon. 

Part III is of special interest to students 
of family economics. It makes use of the 
many studies on family expenditures made 
between 1870 and 1914 by the federal and 
state departments of labor. The statistical 
study of the economics of consumption has 
always suffered by comparison with the 
study of production and distribution. Con- 
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tributions in this field are very much 
needed. 
RALPH CARR FLETCHER 
University of Michigan 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Economic Research and the Development 
of Economic Science and Public Policy. 
Pp. xi, 198. New York, 1946. $1.00. 


This small but, on the whole, meaty vol- 
ume consists of twelve papers presented by 
distinguished foreign and domestic experts 
at meetings, June 6 and 7, 1946, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary. It is 
appropriately bound in silver cloth. The 
contributors kept in mind surprisingly well 
that the general topic was to be the func- 
tion of research in the development of eco- 
nomic science and its application in the 
guidance of public policy. There is far 
less discussion of the technicalities of 
empirical—specifically statistical—method 
than might have been expected. Technical 
jargon is absent There are only three 
equations and two graphs in the book. 
Naturally, there are expressions of gratifi- 
cation at the progress statistical economic 
research has made in the past quarter cen- 
tury, and of course specific recognition of 
the leadership of tne National Bureau in 
such research, but throughout the papers 
runs a forward-looking desire for much 
more research, more effective methods, and 
more co-operation and co-ordination, both 
nationally and internationally. Quite un- 
derstandably, monetary and price system, 
international trade and finance, and full 
employment get the most attention among 
specific basic problems, with expressed con- 
viction that none of them can be effectively 
investigated or dealt with by practical 
policy independently of the others. It is 
reassuring to see specialists realizing that 
you cannot put your hook inta any eco- 
nomic, or indeed any social, problem with- 
out pulling out all the others in its train. 

If the experts are finally getting philo- 
sophical and not only admitting but assert- 
ing a one-world unity or gestalt both of 
knowledge and policy, their holistic slant 
need not worry us. They are not going in 
for conceptual dialectics, metaphysics, or 
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absolutes. They know that an isolated 
fact, were such a thing possible, would be 
meaningless, that they are inquiring into 
relations—-phenomenal cause and effect 
relations—-of extreme complexity, with 
data which are never complete, and with 
methods, however highly developed, which 
can do no more than reach conclusions of 
a low or high degree of probability. Their 
philosophy is that of pragmatic, empirical 
science. Whatever applications to policy 
they look to are wholly within the anthro- 
pocentric frame of reference. They are 
not psychologists but they have an intui- 
tive, or common sense, understanding of 
the fact that when cause and effect rela- 
tions are considered as means-ends rela- 
tions, value judgments enter. From there 
it is a short step to sentiment. While the 
empirical researcher can keep his own senti- 
ments or values down to a minimum of in- 
terference with his objectivity, as soon as 
an attempt ,is made to apply scientific 
knowledge to human affairs, and specifically 
to economic policy, trouble begins, which 
the scientist is ill-equipped to meet, since 
he is not trained to the habit of com- 
promise. (The obstructive role of habit, 
sentiment, the personal equation, and the 
self-esteem of policy-making officials is 
delicately exhibited by Dr. Goldenweiser’s 
paper on “Translating Facts into Policy.”) 
The contributor who most clearly realizes 
that the problem of policy is psychological 
is Mitchell, whose paper on “Empirical Re- 
search and the Development of Economic 
Science” is one of the most broadly sug- 
gestive. 

Unfortunately we cannot comment on 
the various papers individually, save to 
note that R. H. Coats’ “Considerations By 
the Way,” one of the longest papers, is 
also the most entertaining and readable. 
Many of its philosophical allusions (When, 
for example, and by whom, was “the dy- 
namic taken out of dynamics”’?) are over 
the reviewer’s head, but he is willing to 
bet that they were also over most of the 
heads in the audience! 

Statisticians looking for short cuts and 
econometricians seeking “rigid” solutions 
will find little value in this book, but there 
is much in it, exposure to which would do 
young economists no harm—or older ones 
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elther if they have kept their arteries 
resilient. : 
A. B. WOLFE 
Ohio State University 


Fers, HERBERT. Seen From E.A.: Three 

International Episodes. Pp. xi, 313. 
_New York: Alfrec A. Knopf, 1947. 
' $2.75. 


Dr. Herbert Feis, formerly Economic 
Adviser in the Department of State from 
1931 to 1944, has brought together in this 
volume three studies of interest to stu- 
dents of international affairs. The first 
deals with the rubber stockpiling program 
of the United States, concentrated in the 
years 1940 and 1941; the second concerns 
the development of United States interest 
in Middle East oil during World War II; 
the last goes back to 1935 and the ques- 
tion of economic sénctions which were 
long considered but never effectively used 
against Italy at the time of its aggression 
against Ethiopia. A slight epilogue offers 
a hesitant moral for current questions of 
foreign policy. A stazistical appendix com- 
pletes the book. 

As already noted, the book is of interest 
to students of foreign affairs. It has per- 
haps less grist for the analytical economist, 
since so much of it concerns politics, with 
common sense rather than the discipline of 
economics applied to foreign affairs. The 
last episode reveals the Economic Adviser 
in the role of a general adviser on foreign 
affairs, since his participation in decisions 
was not confined to economic aspects (cf. 
pp. 257, 259). The irst two reveal an im- 
portant bureaucratic truth—that the title 
of “adviser” in government is a misnomer. 
Long before the majority of government 
officials -in Washing-on, for example, Dr. 
Feis saw the need for a government pro- 
gram of stockpiling. He gave advice to 
this effect. For the advice to have mean- 
ing, however, it became necessary for Dr. 
Feis to accept it himself and to organize a 
stockpiling program And as he confesses 
as early as page 13, the Economic Adviser 
found himself assigned to the difficult ad- 
ministrative task cf influencing the two 
groups whose decisions determined the size 
of the United States rubber stocks—the 
foreign producers who controlled the sup- 
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ply and the American rubber industry 
which provided the bulk of the consump- 
tion. 

The volume also has a great deal to offer 
to the student of business behavior. The > 
inability of the United States Government 
first to get more rubber out of the hands 
of the growers (who were afraid of price 
declines and opposed to stocks overhang- 
ing the market) and, second, to keep it out 
of the hands of the rubber industry (mostly 
engaged in making tires for the automobile 
boom of 1940-41) provides a clear ex- 
ample of the growing disparity between the 
public and the private interest under the 
shadow of war. It was due to the efforts 
of Dr. Feis, those of his fellow “enthusi- 
asts” (as he calls them), and good luck 
that the stock pile lasted until synthetic 
production could carry the load. The 
study of Middle East oil indicates the oil 
industry’s desire for governmental support 
up to a limited point. When more support 
is offered—either the purchase of the Mid- 
dle Eastern reserves or the construction of 
a government-owned pipeline—the com- 
panies go into opposition to the govern- 
ment. The account of the attempt to en- 
force sanctions against Mussolini in 1935 is 
on the whole an objective story of events 
abroad and in Washington, with less of the 
subjective role of the Economic Adviser in 
it. It lays out the depressing story of in- 
ternational timidity in the face of aggres- 
sion, not sparing the United States. There 
is a kernel of economics in the few remarks 
concerning the readiness of private inter- 
ests, for the most part outside the estab- 
lished industries, to supply 2 demand what- 
ever its character and origin. This, along 
with the more abundant literature about 
wartime rationing and controls, illustrates 
the ineffectiveness of moral controls and 
suasion in coping with economic forces 

C. P. KInDLEBERGER 

Washington, D. C. 


PRIME, Joun H. Investment Analysis. 
Pp. xiii, 442. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc , 1946. $4.65. 


This volume, as the title would indicate, 
is factual and practical in its approach. 
There are twenty-one chapters, including 
the introduction, and five appendices. The 
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subjects covered range from a description 
of the sources of capital, and of the differ- 
ent investment channels into which capital 
flows, to the general problems of all in- 
vestors, students of investments, and finan- 
cial analysts—that of measuring the safety 
of the principal invested and the probable 
income from investments in many different 
fields. 

The terminology used by the technicians 
in the everyday discussions of investments, 
and the various market operations in con- 
nection with investing, is “translated” into 
the language of the layman. The defini- 
tions, as well as the procedures involved 
in the practical applications of analytical 
methods to studies of investments, are illus- 
trated by many concrete examples inter- 
spersed throughout the text. One chapter 
each is devoted to the more highly special- 
ized subjects of stocks, bonds, security 
markets, security market operations, new 
security issues, the mathematics of invest- 
ment, investment policies, United States 
Government obligations, state bonds, and 
municipal bonds. Pertinent historical de- 
velopments in the growth of different types 
of investment and the legal aspects of plac- 
ing capital in them are covered briefly in 
these chapters 

The remaining portion of the book is re- 
lated primarily to the interpretation of the 
various financial statements in different 
fields of investment. In this section par- 
ticularly the subject is developed by the 
use of specific illustrations, accompanied 
by mathematical calculations of ratios. As 
the author points out, the field of invest- 
ment analysis covers a wide range of in- 
dustries, including railroads, public utili- 
ties, industrial corporations, banks, and in- 
surance companies, end in his text he has 
endeavored to indicate the relative impor- 
tance of these different sources of demand 
for investment capital. Also, he explains 
the large variations that appear in different 
types of industry in the amount of capital 
invested, earnings, maintenance and de- 
preciation charges, and other related fac- 
tors 

If this volume is intended for a textbook, 
it is particularly well suited for that pur- 
pose; the author has incorporated a list of 
appropriate review questions and assign- 
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ments at the end of each chapter and has 
also given a useful list of sources and other 
practical information in the appendices. 
Moreover, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
this book on investment analysis problems 
has even greater significance than would a 
text and, because of its encyclopedic char- 
acter, should be kept for ready reference 
by all financial libraries, investors, and 
economists generally. 
Lucite BAGWELE 
New York City 


TROXEL, Emery. Economics of Public 
Utilities. Pp. xiv, 892. New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1947. $5.75. 


This book is not so much about public 
utilities as it is economic theory about pub- 
lic utthtves. Minimizing the institutional 
approach, as developed by Commons and 
Glaeser at Wisconsin and elaborated by 
subsequent writers, the author relies largely 
on abstract theoretical analysis. As a re- 
sult, the book contains relatively little 
factual or historical material about the 
public utility industries and gives scant 
attention to many important institutional 
problems. It is a labored, and frequently 
strained, application of economic theory to 
an assumed functional relationship between 
earnings and investment. 

Relying on the Keynesian approach and 
the pecuniary motivations of private capi- 
talists, the author holds that an attractive 
level of earnings, or the expectation thereof, 
will tend to call up new investment. Such 
investment being socially desirable, the 
chief goal of public policy should be to 
provide sufficient earnings to induce ade- 
quate investment. Regulatory controls— 
accounting, finance, expenditures, valuation, 
depreciation, obsolescence, rate of return 
and rate making—are analyzed critically by 
reference to this standard and their efficacy 
is appraised accordingly. Commissions and 
courts achieve rather low scores on this 
test and are criticized severely for their 
delinquencies. 

This criticism is largely irrelevant be- 
cause the basic thesis is untenable. Where 
monopoly exists, increased earnings do not 
necessarily induce investment. Monopoly 
thrives on restriction of output and in 
highly capitalized industries, such as pub- 
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lic utilities, this involves restriction of in- | 


vestment. The monopolist will merely 
pocket any new increment of earnings; he 
will not expand investment, except as some 
limited expansion may serve to maintain or 
increase revenue. The record of the pub- 
lic utility industries is replete with exam- 
ples of this propensity. It would, there- 
fore, be sheer folly for government to 
sacrifice the interests of consumers in pur- 
suit of this fatuous policy. If consumers 
are to be compelled -o contribute a pre- 
mium to induce investment, then govern- 
ment should compel investment 

The author is aware of the limitations of 
his prescription. In the chapters on pricing 
policy—clearly the best portion of the 
book—he demonstrates conclusively the 
fundamental conflict between the interests 
of private monopolists and consumers. But 
he is so bound by his own theory and 
by prevailing capitalistic sentiment that he 
fails to exploit fully the potentialities of 
his most brilliant and significant concep- 
tion—marginal-cost pricing. Had he cou- 
pled’ this with a boldly conceived program 
of public investment, he would have made 
a signal contribution. But this would have 
carried him farther into the uncharted seas 
of institutionalism and social planning than 
he seemingly cares tc venture. 

Horace M. Gray 
University of [linois 
Urbana, Illinois 


WHITE, JosepH L Analysis of Railroad 
Operations. Pp. xviii, 306. New York: 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co , 1946 
$5.00. 


Joseph L White, 2xecutive officer of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and a 
specialist for many years in the analysis of 
railroad operations, has written a revised 
edition of his book on this subject to bring 
up to date the earlier edition published in 
1925. The author’s purpose is to use the 
accounts and statiszics of railroads to in- 
terpret their operations, to ascertain, with 
respect to individual railroads or groups of 
railroads: (1) how much it costs to pro- 
duce a dollar of revenue; (2) how the dol- 
lars of expense are expended and the dol- 
lars of revenue are earned; (3) the com- 
position of the carriers’ traffic; and (4) the 
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determination of the cost of producing a 
unit of service. 

The person who undertakes such an 
analysis must interpret and apply the ac- 
counting and statistical data to railroad 
operating problems. He stands on a pivot 
looking to the operations and to the ac- 
counts and statistics in order to make the 
accounting and statistical data intelligible 
and useful to operating men, and to in- 
terpret and analyze operating practices to 
accountants and statisticians, and both to 
management and investors. 

The author first states briefly the general 
character of railroad operations and then 
proceeds to state the significance of the 
principal railroad accounting classifications 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the statistical data con- 
tained in the principal reports compiled by 
the carriers as requested by the IC.C’s 
regulations. From these data the author 
suggests methods by which the analyst may 
compare one operation with another, or the 
operations of one period with operations in 
another period, or diagnose the symptoms 
of efficiency or inefficiency, or of favorable 
or unfavorable characteristics which are 
revealed by these data. The method is 
useful for both quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis, and for past, present, and 
future periods. 

A chapter applies the technique to the 
analysis of the operations of two Class I 
railways. One appendix is a reprint of a 
paper by Professor William J. Cunningham 
stating the accomplishments of the United 
States Railroad Administration in unifying 
and standardizing the statistics of railroad 
operations during World War I, and an- 
other appendix contains a number of photo- 
graphs illustrating services or facilities re- 
ferred to in the text. 

This volume is a useful one for special- 
ists in the field of railroad accounting, sta- 
tistics, and operations. It is useful in ex- 
plaining to investors some of the methods 
used by analysts who study the equities 
underlying railroad securities, and the regu- 
lating agencies charged with responsibilities 
for administering laws governing railroads 
and other transportation utilities. 

The present reviewer has been closely 
associated with the author for many years, 
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and particularly during the period in which 
this volume was in gestation. Many of its 
problems were discussed during this asso- 
ciation. 

One inaccuracy happens to attract this 
reviewer's attention because of his interest 
in rates. The statement is made in the 
chapter dealing with the statistics of freight 
and passenger service, that “all freight 
rates are published in tariffs available to 
the public and must be approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission before 
becoming effective”. (p. 35). The first 
half of this sentence is accurate, but the 
second half is misleading. Al rates are 
not approved by the I.C.C. before publica- 
tion. The rates are subject to regulation 
by the L.C.C, and may be suspended by the 
Commission, on complaint or on the Com- 
mission’s own initiative, if believed to be 
unlawful, pending an investigation into 
their unlawfulness; or after they become 
effective they may be attacked on com- 
plaint or on investigation. All of the mil- 
lions of rates filed each year with the 
I.C.C. are not specifically approved before 
becoming effective. 

This distinction has been missed by 
many who do not happen to have a special 
interest in rates and their regulation. It 
does not detract from the usefulness of 
the volume in the other fields of special in- 
terest for which it is prepared. 

G. Lioyp WILSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


DAGGETT, STUART, and JoHN P. CARTER. 
The Structure of Transcontinental Rail- 
road Rates Pp vii, 165. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1947. $4.00. 

This volume is the result of a study of 
the railroad rate structure and its effect on 
the economy of California Other volumes 
are to follow. The present one describes 
the rate structure on goods shipped from 
California to the East, and on eastern goods 
shipped into California. The book con- 
tains an excellent description of the trans- 
continental class-rate structure, and of the 
commodity-rate structures on specific com- 
modities that are important to California. 
Eastbound commodity rates on lettuce, 
fresh grapes, citrus fruits, sugar, canned 
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goods, dried fruits and vegetables, and 
wine are studied. Commodities moving 
into California from the East chosen for 
study are dry goods, beverages, steel and 
steel articles, automobile bodies and parts, 
clothing, vehicles, canned goods, wine, fer- 
tilizer, and tin articles. The study is to be 
commended for its clarity of presentation, 
which is aided by the liberal use of maps 
and of rate profiles. More rate studies of 
this type and quality are needed. 

The rate structures described illustrate 
the extensive grouping which characterizes 
both eastbound and westbound transconti- 
nental rates. On wine eastbound, for in- 
stance, a 99-cent rate is charged to all 
destinations east of Salt Lake City. The 
rate profiles on eastbound traffic on many 
of the commodities studied show the in- 
fluence of low intrastate rates in California 
until bordering states are reached, then 
steep increases in rates to destinations in 
intermountain territory, and then a flatten- 
ing out of the rates, the final level being 
reached in the plains states, the Middle 
West, or the Eastern states, depending on 
the extent of the most eastern group or 
blanket. The wine rates level out after a 
distance of only 747 miles is reached. 

The authors are extremely cautious in 
their appraisal of the rate structure. Doubt- 
less more criticisms and a more adequate 
evaluation of the rate structure will appear 
when the study is completed. The authors 
say: “. .. we cannot assert that a rate 
system is better or worse than some al- 
ternative until we decide what industrial 
objectives the Pacific Coast should seek 
.. ” (p. 158). The study of which this 
volume is a‘ part is quite properly inter- 
ested in the effect of the rate structure on 
the economy of California, but it'is to be 
hoped that the point of view will not be so 
strictly regional as to result in promoting a 
rate structure which cannot be defended as 
sound from the point of view of the Na- 
tion as a whole. D. Purr Lockimw 

University of Ilinois 


CALIFORNIA STATE RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REEMPLOYMENT Commission. The Steel 
and Steel-Using Industries of California. 
Pp viii, 408. Sacramento, California, 
1946. $1.50, 
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The “unique feature of this study,” ac- 
cording to its authors, is “an appraisal of 
the fundamental factors influencing the 
long-run development of steel-using indus- 
tries in relation to existing and prospective 
steel-making facilities in California and 
other western states.” In most respects 
the study constitutes an admirable attempt 
to make such an appraisal but, in some re- 
spects, it falls short. To the extent that 
these fundamental forces are visible from 
a macroscopic description of the history of 
these industries, the study does make such 
an appraisal. However, the factors not 
revealed by this method are either less 
carefully examined or, ın a few cases, over- 
looked. 

The first four chapters present brief 
statements on the industrialization of the 
west, the interregional trade of the area, 
and locational determinants. These set the 
stage, contributing little toward the prin- 
cipal objectives of the study but providing 
a background necessary for the lay reader. 
The remaining seven chapters deal more 
particularly with the industries the study 
attempts to appraise. Chapter V, “Freight 
Rates and Freight Costs on Steel and Steel- 
Using Products,” brings together many 
valuable data, and the conclusions based 
thereon appear sound. Chapter VI, “De- 
velopment of the Western Steel Industry,” 
consists of a short history of the industry 
together with a summary of estimates, 
made by others, of postwar markets. No 
original estimates were made by the au- 
thors. Chapters VIII through X present 
the steel-using industries (machinery, sheet 
steel, tin, and wire) in the usual manner— 
prewar development, wartime changes, and 
the “outlook”—while the final chapter sets 
forth conclusions and suggestions for fur- 
ther study. 

The book brings together a quantity of 
useful material not readily available else- 
where and therefore is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the industrializa- 
ton of the West, and the analysis of the 
forces affecting the development of the 
steel industries is certainly worthwhile. 
However, the study does suffer somewhat 
from the hesitancy of the authors to state 
precisely the probable consequence of the 
fundamental factors examined. 
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The times and conditions under which 
the work was done undoubtedly contribute 
to many of its shortcomings. Some un- 
necessary repetition arises from the plu- 
rality of authors while a few mechanical 
shortcomings, such as consistency in indi- 
cating sources and in quoting, are normal 
wartime casualties. 

Pui NEFF 

Los Angeles 


Borre, J. H. The Evolution of the Neth- 
erlands Indies Economy, Pp. x, 180. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1946. $2.50. 


For every phase of Indonesian life there 
is at least one outstanding Dutch scholar; 
in some fields there are several. Dr. J. H. 
Boeke, Professor of Tropical Economics at 
Leiden University, stands foremost among 
the specialists on Indonesian economy. 
Professor Boeke’s approach is not purely 
academic; he knows the East Indies inti- 
mately from two decades of experience as 
an official in the East Indies Government. 
Just shortly after Pearl Harbor there ap- 
peared in this country a book by Professor 
Boeke on The Structure of Netherlands 
Indies Economy. The present study is a 
companion volume to the earlier book. 
Much of it was written by the author while 
a prisoner in a German concentration camp. 
Dr. Boeke does not deal with the economic 
development of the Indies after its fall to 
the Japanese in 1942. 

The heart of the story is, of course, the 
penetration of the Indies economy by 
Western capital, technique, control, and 
organization, and its consequences for na- 
tive economy and welfare. Land and labor 
were supplied by Indonesians; capital and 
technique by the Westerners. Did this 
co-operation result in great benefits for the 
indigenous population? Was the trend in 
the direction of control over capital and 
labor by the Indonesians, or were the 
Westerners steadily obtaining greater mas- 
tery over the land and the labor of the na- 
tive population? To these questions Dr. 
Boeke gives a frank answer. It is his 
candid opinion that up to 1930 native 
production was more and more pushed 
into the background and its share in total 
production became steadily smaller. With 
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the depression the East Indies Government 
adopted a new economic policy—“a policy 
extended in a few years on all sides with 
enormous speed, a regulative policy in 
really grand style.” This new policy does 
not, in the opinion of Boeke, “ring out the 
capitalistice development of the Indies; 
rather it consolidates it and at the same 
time bends it in a direction in which it 
may be expected to benefit the whole so- 
ciety of the Indies.” 

It is to this new economic policy that 
almost the entire book is devoted. Though 
the government continued to call it a “crisis 
policy,” Dr. Boeke is convinced that it is 
fundamental, necessary, and permanent. 
After a theoretical discussion of govern- 
ment interference in economic life, the au- 
thor discusses in turn government inter- 
vention in exports and in imports, co- 
operation between the Netherlands and the 
Netherlands Indies, government interven- 
tion in the home market, regulation of the 
price level, the population problem, and 
welfare and social care. 

This study gives an excellent analysis of 
the extensive and thoroughgoing interven- 
tion by the East Indies Government in the 
economic life of the country. It also pre- 
sents a carefully reasoned justification of 
this policy. All persons responsible for 
economic policy in backward countries will 
profit greatly from a perusal of this study. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 

University of Kentucky 


TEAGUE, WALTER Dorwin. Land of Plenty. 
Pp. vi, 319. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1947. $3.00. 


The merits of this volume are so great 
that its defects may for the most part be 
passed over. A broad outline of the im- 
portant and constructive message of the 
book follows, together with some of the 
substantiating facts: 

The “mature economy” conception, 
through which, during the 1930’s, our so- 
ciety came to be regarded as a permanent 
invalid, is completely fallacious. This was 
amply demonstrated by the country’s phe- 
nomenal wartime accomplishment. We now 


. stand at the threshold of a hitherto un- 


dreamed of further economic advance. 
In power resources we were in 1896 em- 
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ploying about one quarter horsepower for 
each man, woman, and child. By 1936 this 
was nine horsepower, and today it amounts 
to around 18 horsepower per person. Some 
day atomic energy will undoubtedly add 
considerably to our power resources, but in 
the meantime progress will come through 
a still more efficient utilization of coal, oil, 
and gas. Greatly improved fuels are being 
produced out of petroleum, and the con- 
version of coal into oul will soon be com- 
mercially feasible. We have enough coal 
for more than a thousand years of use so 
that our power problems need give us no 
ultimate concern. 

With respect to transportation, we have 
already had three revolutionary changes in 
a century—the railroad, the automobile, 
and the airplane. The railroad remains an 
essential part of our transportation sys- 
tem; but much of its equipment is obsolete 
and competition with the automobile and 
airplane is forcing the replacement of 
worn-out stock with radically different 
vehicles and roadbeds to sustain increased 
speeds. The automobile may not be 
greatly changed in the immediate future, 
although plastic bodies, screens to elimi- 
nate headlight glare, air conditioning, wire- 
less telephones, more efficient fuels, and 
better engines of lighter weight giving in- 
creased mileage are already on the way. 
With the ultimate installation of gas tur- 
bines in automobiles, the cost of motoring 
will drop to a mere fraction of prewar 
levels. Airplane travel is still hazardous 
but science and technology have already 
developed automatic stabilizers and pilots, 
electronic steering and radar protection, 
and other simple push-button controls 
which in the end will reduce flying to the 
level of driving an automobile. It is an- 
ticipated that in a reasonable time our air- 
lines will transport some 20 million pas- 
sengers a year at a great reduction in costs 
of travel. 

Compared with the automobile industry, 
the building trades linger in the Middle 
Ages. What we need in the housing field, 
and what we will sooner or later get, is 
mass-produced, assembly-line, prefabricated 
units which will cost between $1,000 and 
$2,500 and which the owner can enlarge by 
buying and adding interchangeable parts. 
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This is nothing revolutionary. It merely 
follows the pattern of what we already do 
in respect to such assemblies as airplanes 
and automobiles. 

American plumbing has become a na- 
tional symbol and yet about 40 per cent 
of our homes have no bathrooms, 60 per 
cent have no central heat, 20 per cent have 
no electricity, and 50 per cent have no 
refrigerators. These shortcomings pertain 
to old dwellings and cannot be made good 
by the haphazard and piecemeal purchases 
of the past. The future prefabricated 
house, however, equipped with a simple 
compact service unit containing kitchen, 
bath, heating and cooling plants all proc- 
essed together, will bring these major 
shortcomings to an end. 

With the development of prefabricated 
houses and safer transit by helicopter and 
airplane, our poorly built, jammed-together 
cities will cease to be necessary. Smoke, 
dirt, and disorder will no longer be in- 
evitable by-products of industrial opera- 
tions, and cleanly run factories will be de- 
liberately placed in rural areas nearer to 
the people, who are even now moving out 
of the cities. All this will make possible 
the organization of a great number of self- 
sufficient small communities which can then 
develop friendly neighborhood centers and 
activities. ... 

At the end of this highly stimulating and 
constructive book, attention is drawn to the 
need for better relations between labor and 
capital and an urgent plea is made that we 
face the future with confidence and daring 
A diet of defeatism gets us nowhere. 

Land of Plenty must be read in detail to 
be fully appreciated Some may regard it 
as too optimistic and others may point to 
the glaringly inadequate treatment of the 
problem of depression—which the author 
views as “self-corrective.” No modern 
economist, however, regards this problem 
in such outmoded terms. 

Josera MAYER 

The Brookings Institution 


FELLNER, WILLIAM J. Monetary Polictes 
and Full Employment Pp. xx, 268 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1946. $3.50. 

This suggestive treatise falls into three 
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parts, covering “Concepts,” “Hypotheses,” 
and “Policies,” respectively, and it is 
prefaced by a convenient summary. Since 
almost half of the book is concerned with 
policies, and since Professor Fellner’s con- 
clusions are most likely to command agree- 
ment, it seems preferable to start discus- 
sion of the book here. 

Easy money policies do not necessarily 
lead to full employment Even zero inter- 
est rates need not stimulate investment 
sufficiently to raise income to the required 
level. With unfavorable expectations, in- 
terest rates might even have to become 
negative, which is clearly not feasible (pp. . 
171-2; pp. x-xi). Anti-inflationary mone- 
tary policies are “far from being omnipo- 
tent (unless the freezing of money stocks 
is included in the scope of the ‘policy’) ” 
Of anti-deflationary policies, only outright 
creation of money can be counted upon to 
produce the necessary results. However, 
the Treasury can always “stimulate busi- 
ness activity by financing deficits direcily 
or indirectly via the central banking sys- 
tem” (pp. 207-9). 

Only three methods can really be counted 
upon to produce full employment “regard- 
less of the initial state of entrepreneur ex- 
pectations: (a) the subsidizing of private 
producers; (b) the financing of public in- 
vestment by the government (or by cen- 
tral banks); and (c) the financing of con 
sumer subsidies by the government (or by 
central banks)” (p 217). However, these 
policies must be used anti-cyclically only. 
Otherwise they might become inconsistent 
with a free economy, particularly if “ap- 
plied in the framework of a rigid full em- 
ployment guarantee” (p. 217). “In peri- 
ods of business recession, monetary and 
fiscal policies should be started early and 
on a sufficient scale, but it should be made 
clear that these policies will .be discon- 
tinued in the event of certain wage and 
price trends. These trends should be ex- 
pressed with regard to the ad hoc require- 
ments of the periods in which major ex- 
pansionary operations are undertaken” (p. 
230). (The last quotation is italicized by 
Mr. Fellner.) Furthermore even if used 
purely anti-cyclically, these policies ‘will 
counteract secular tendencies of mass un- 
employment (p. 217). 
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In Part IJ, Mr. Fellner examines various 
Keynesian hypotheses statistically. The 
strength of this section consists in forcing 
the reader to assimilate a good many facts. 
Its weakness is that it uses only elemen- 
tary statistical techniques, the results of 
which are, moreover, simply ignored when 
they are manifestly absurd (for example, 
figure 11, p. 56). 

Concerning the section on “Concepts” 
the reviewer found a maximum of interest 
combined with a maximum of disagree- 
ment. Thus Professor Fellner states: “In- 
vestment and output, as a whole, have 
no determinate equilibrium level ‘around 
which’ they might be said to fluctuate” (p. 
46). But Schumpeter, for example, has 
described a full employment equilibrium 
with no investments at all. Or: “. .. the 
basic function of the (Keynesian) system 
are unstable... . The Keynesian system 
is in equilibrium so far as movements 
along its functions are concerned. But the 
Keynesian system itself 1s not in equilib- 
rium so far as shifts of its functions are 
concerned” (p. 47). 

This again evokes the reply that classical 
(as distinguished from purely Keynesian) 
considerations lead one to expect shifts in 
the functions. Therefore, Mr. Fellner’s 
criticism of the view that “technological 
changes and the increasing sales effort on 
the part of producers and retailers tend to 
produce an upward shift of the consump- 
tion function” (p. 61) is unconvincing. If 
the Keynesian terminology is chosen at all, 
such shifts must be presumed to have oc- 
curred. It is possible to introduce ortho- 
dox considerations into the Keynesian sys- 
tem (or vice versa). If this is done, the 
arbitrariness of the functions about which 
Mr. Fellner complains largely disappears 
In this case, Mr. Fellner’s insistence on 
the importance of investment for further 
investment also loses much of its force. 

This review has become rather critical. 
But this should be interpreted as a com- 
pliment to Professor Fellner, for he has 
written a book which in each paragraph 
stimulates the reader, and disagreement is 
inevitable with a work in progress. 


W. F. STƏLPER 
„Swarthmore College 
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Wootton, BARBARA. Freedom Under Plan- 
ning. Pp vii, 180. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1945. 
$2 00. 


If one is interested in an essay bearing 
on conditions in England, written with 
diverting whimsey and often with philo- 
sophical penetration, this little book should 
by all means be on your reading list. In 
it one also finds commendable criticism of 
the ideas of Mr. Hayek. But if one is seek- 
ing an answer to the current riddle of de- 
mocracy versus communism——becoming ev- 
ery day more confused—the average reader 
will probably on the whole be very much 
disappointed - 

The opening and concluding chapters of 
the book are excellent. They deal with 
broad cultural, civil, and political free- 
doms, all of which (in the best Anglo- 
Saxon tradition) the author is interested in 
having preserved. Yet at the end of her 
opening discussion on these subjects ref- 
erence is made to Russia in a way that 
indicates no realistic understanding of what 
the democratic world is up against today. 
The author sums up (p. 40) what she 
thinks of Russian communism by saying 
that communistic experience shows at least 
that things can be done in “more ways 
than one” and that planning is possible 
without “universal industrial conscription ” 
With respect to there being “no legal op- 
position parties” in communistic Russia, 
she becomes completely flippant. All that 
proves, she states, is that there are no 
legal opposition parties in communistic 
Russia | 

Most of us reared in the democratic 
American way will feel that this proves a 
great deal more—so much more in fact 
that the author’s economic analysis (in her 
middle six chapters) may seem to be very 
largely vitiated. No opposition parties, 
together with the constant snooping and 
rending of ogpu police dogs (see Animal 
Farm by George Orwell), shuts out com- 
pletely the political democracy—and free- 
dom—to which the author pays such elo- 
quent lip service elsewhere in the book 

Beyond this fundamental lack of under- 
standing, how can anyone in England be- 
lieving in freedom view with equanimity 
(not to say flippancy) the position com- 
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munistic Russia occupies in the world to- 
day as contrasted with England’s position? 
Russia at present contemplates spending 
on her military establishment several times 
as much as any other nation, and in Eng- 


land the voice of Winston Churchill is 


again raised in warning. He is in fact (on 
March 3rd) reported to have said‘ that 
“liberty and free life in Britain are in 
great danger.” One may be inclined to 
discount this as a “political speech”—in a 
land where opposition parties still exist. 
But the candid reader cannot brush aside 
entirely such a contrary view from Miss 
Wootton’s on liberty and freedom in Eng- 
land—by the great war leader of her own 
country. In short, much still needs to be 
said about “freedom” under the particular 
kind of “planning” going on in Russia to- 
day; also under the kind of “planning” 
going on in England. 

At the same time much might likewise 
be said on the generally overlooked fact 
(of basic significance) that no orderly free- 
dom as we understand it can exist any- 
where unless it is definitely planned for 
and deliberately practiced. In the United 
States our charter of liberties is written 
into the Constitution and its amendments 
—the greatest planned document ever de- 
vised. A very essential part of the actual 
practice of those liberties lies in opposition 
parties and an honest-to-goodness secret 
ballot without ogpu or gestapo bloodhounds 
in either the foreground or the background. 

Lest we get too complacent about the 
part we as individuals play in the de- 
mocracy of our own country, we might 
well consider carefully certain sections in 
Miss Wootton’s book concerning “the stuif 
of which effective democracy can be made.” 

Josera MAYER 

The Brookings Institution 


Warner, W. Lioyp, and J. O. Low. The 
Social System of the Modern Factory. 
Pp. xvi, 245. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press (Yankee City Series, Vol. IV), 
1947. $3.00. 


The publication of this fourth volume 


in the Yankee City Series represents an., 


important milestone m the development of 
a scientific approach to the pressing prob- 
lems of industrial relations. Just as the 
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previous volunfes have served to stir up an 
intellectual ferment among anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists concerned 
with the problems of American community 
life, so the study of The Soctal System of 
the Modern Factory will certainly become 
basic reading for scholars and men of ac- 
tion in industry and unions. 

The volume is notable for several rea- 
sons. Most of the union-management 
studies that have appeared to date deal 
with such a broad general area (the prob- 
lems of an entire industry, for example), 
or are so limited in the personnel studied 
(top union and top management usually), 
that it is impossible to understand what is 
happening to particular groups of people 
at particular times and places. Warner and 
his associates took an entirely different 
tack. They studied intensively the be- 
havior of workers and management people 
in one community through a period of 
crisis in labor relations. Out of this de- 
tailed data they were able to build up ex- 
planations of events in Yankee City which 
seem also to cast considerable light upon 
what has been happening to all industry in 
the United States. 

This is also the first comprehensive effort 
to explain labor relations problems in terms 
of the changing social structure of the 
American community. It thus covers a 
field which was neglected by an earlier 
volume, Management and the Worker. 
The two volumes go well together, repre- 
senting as they do a new line of approach 
to in-plant and to factory-community prob- 
lems. 

Warner and Low explain the growth of 
union organization and the strike in the 
shoe factories in terms of changes that af- 
fected both workers and management. The 
old craft job hierarchy, that had enabled 
the workers to move up the ladder of 
craftsmanship step by step as they ad- 
vanced in years, was destroyed «by the in- 
troduction of standard mass production 
methods. In the same period, the factories 
which had once been owned and managed 
by the leading citizens of Yankee City be- 
came simply small units of large corpora- 
tions having their main offices In New 
York. It was this deepening cleavage be- 
tween management and labor which was 
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capitalized upon by the union organizers 
in the depression crisis. 

In a sense this is a familiar story, for 
others have mace generalizations along 
similar lines. The particular value of the 
book is that it shows in detail how the 
cleavage grew, and what it meant in the 
actions and attitudes of the people of 
Yankee City. Against this solid local 
background, the authors are then able to 
go on and present some highly interesting 
speculations as to the major changes afoot 
in our industrial society. Many will quar- 
rel with their interpretations of the na- 
tional scene, but no student in the field 
can afford to project his own research with- 
out taking into account the work of Warner 
and his fellow social anthropologists in 
Yankee City. 

: WILLIAM Foote WHYTE 

University of Chicago 


Metz, Harop W., and MEYER JACOBSTEIN. 
A National Labor Policy. Pp. ix, 164. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1947. $2.25. 

This book is an analysis of existing na- 
tional labor policies and concrete methods 
of improvement. The inquiry was obvi- 
ously prompted by the extraordinary power 
of organized labor in contemporary United 
States Throughout the study emphasis is 
placed on the potential capacity of un- 
bridled unionism to injure workers, em- 
ployers, and the public. 

Part I of the study is devoted to the de- 
velopment of national intervention in labor 
relations and the formation of a federal 
labor policy. Part II deals with the un- 
derlying aims and considerations of our 
national policy, such as increased national 
income, a progressively wider distribution 
of income, reduction of effort in produc- 
tion, remuneration based upon effort, avoid- 
ance of violence, freedom of association 
and of speech. In Part III the authors re- 
view critically such important matters as 
the right to organize; strikes, picketing and 
boycotts; collective bargaining; and meth- 
ods of settling industrial disputes. 

The positive program of reform which 
the authors set forth rests upon a very 
careful and critical analysis of such meas- 
ures as the Railway Labor Act, the Norris- 
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LaGuardia Act, and the National Labor 
Relations Act, all of which are character- 
ized as deficient both in their provisions 
and in their administration. The criticisms 
commonly hurled against these laws are 
repeated here, such as the criticism that 
the National Labor Relations Board is at 
once investigator, prosecutor, and judge. 
The way out of our difficulties, the authors 
believe, is through such reforms as the 
abolition of industry-wide bargaining; the 
outlawing of sympathetic, jurisdictional, 
and organizational strikes; denial of legal 
status to the closed shop; a legal require- 
ment which will impose on unions respon- 
sibility to bargain collectively, a responsi- 
bility which the National Labor Relations 
Act now imposes only upon employers; 
and the separation of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice from the United States Department of 
Labor, in order to escape the “peace at 
any price” policy and the labor bias the 
Department is alleged to encourage. 

The data which this book presents are 
not new, nor is the analysis strikingly origi- 
nal, Many of the criticisms of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, the National La- 
bor Relations Board, and the President of 
the United States are common currency. 
Many labor economists will disagree with 
such proposals as the abolition of industry- 
wide bargaining. Nevertheless, the study 
is thoughtfully and carefully done, and is 
characterized by refreshing frankness. The 
release of the study is most timely, coming 
as it does at a time when Congress is fram- 
ing a law designed to eliminate many of 
the evils which the authors discuss. 

GORDON S. WATKINS 

University of California 


Economic AND BUSINESS FOUNDATION. 
Relationships Between Supervisory Man- 
agement and Shop Stewards (the sixth 
in a series of public forums on “Human 
Problems in Business and Industry”), 
Pp. 65. New Wilmington, Pa., 1946. 75 
cents. 

GREENMAN, RUSSELL L., and ELIZABETH 
B. GREENMAN. Getting Along With 
Unmons. Pp. ix, 158. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros, 1947. $2 50. 


These two monographs have a similar 
purpose. The authors of Getting Along 
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With Unions, like the speakers at the Eco- 
nomic and Business Foundation forum, en- 
deavor “to provide practical suggestions 
for those who are new in the field, plus a 
new idea here and there for the experts” 
and thus “to narrow the great unknown 
that exists between management and la- 
bor.” 

Getting Along With Unions is an out- 
growth of the personel experiences of the 
authors extending over a period of many 
years, chiefly as employees of industrial 
corporations and negotiators for manage- 
ment. On the basis of this practical ex- 
perience, and obviously through continuous 
studies of industrial relations problems, 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenman discuss the issues 
usually involved in management-union ne- 
gotiations and the administration of collec- 
tive agreements. Subjects such as union 
recognition, union and company security, 
settlement of grievances, wage determina- 
tion, and seniority rules are described and 
analyzed from the standpoint of both the 
company and the union. A considerable 
portion of the book is devoted to the au- 
thors’ views with respect to efficient collec- 
tive bargaining and the maintenance of 
smooth industrial relations. Possible pit- 
falls, advisable procedures, and sound prac- 
tices are pointed out, especially in the chap- 
ters on the “art of ccllective bargaining,” 
management strategy in contract negotia- 
tion, grievance procedure, and administra- 
tion of union contracts. 

One of the activities of the Economic 
and Business Foundation is to foster pub- 
lic understanding of economic and business 
objectives and policies by means of con- 
ferences and forum meetings. The sym- 
posium on Relationships Between Super- 
visory Management and Shop Stewards 
presents the proceedings of a public forum 
for foremen and supervisors of personnel. 
Among the contributors—Messrs. Joseph 
B. Patton, John W. Grajciar, Frederick H. 
Harbison, James B. Gent, Wiham Gruen— 
two are representatives of management, 
two representatives of the United Steel 
Workers of America—-CIO, and one is a 
professor of industrial relations. Most of 
the discussion thus mirrors practical experi- 
ences gained on both sides in the everyday 
activities of foremen end shop stewards— 
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key men in union-management relations. 
The speakers, like the authors of Getting 
Along With Unions, emphasize that these 
relations can be beneficial for all persons 
concerned, only if supervisory personnel 
and shop stewards co-operate and under- 
stand fully the motives for the demands 
and actions—and also the objectives—of 
the persons on the other side “Being able 
to create a spirit of friendliness, tolerance, 
and equality is a gift that it pays to culti- 
vate,” say Mr. and Mrs. Greenman. 

Both publications present a considerable 
amount of information about everyday 
problems and effective strategies to solvé 
them by nonbelligerent methods. This in- 
formation will be helpful in efforts of union 
officials and management representatives to 
establish and maintain mutually satisfac- 
tory relations in the plant. In addition, 
the two volumes contain useful working 
material for the social scientist. 

Kurt BRAUN 

The Brookings Institution 

Washington, D. C. 


EHRMANN, HENRY W. French Labor: 
From Popular Front to Liberation. Pp. 
xiv, 329. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. $4.00. 


The Institute of World Affairs, a unit of 
the New School for Social Research, brings 
out this much needed study of the tortuous 
course of the labor movement in contempo- 
rary France. It is more than a study of 
French labor trends; it holds implications 
for all of the countries in which the con- 
test between communism and the demo- 
cratic labor movement exists. 

The book is written by a scholar in the 
field of labor history, a person who evi- 
dently is interested in the free democratic 
labor movement. He does not try to give 
a political history of the period he covers, 
namely 1936 to 1944; his main interest is 
in the success of the policies made by labor 
congresses and in the achievements of labor 
leaders. We have long needed a good 
study of M. Léon Jouhaux. This book, in 
effect, gives us one. M., Jouhaux’s story is 
not one that would attract many young 
men into a life of labor leadership. There 
has been neither glamour nor long-range 
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satisfying success In it But there was a 
relative constancy in social outlook and in 
ultimate objectives of a cause that has 
merited commendation. 

Dr. Ehrmann’s article in the April, 1947, 
issue of Foreign Affairs entitled ‘‘French 
Labor Goes Left” forms a terminal chapter 
for the book under review. It closes a 
period better than does “liberation” in 
1944, for it brings the story to the point 
of a complete reversal of major control of 
the French labor movement—to Commu- 
nist control. 

In 1936 when labor held its Extraordi- 
nary Congress of Unification at Toulouse, 
the future looked bright The Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail and the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail Unitaire 
had come together after 15 years of sepa- 
ration. Together they would mobilize the 
masses of France for better living condi- 
tions, for liberty and peace. Actually, the 
trade union movement at that time was 
the voice of few more than those employed 
by government agencies (pp 24-25) Busi- 
ness management discouraged unionism be- 
cause it opposed collective bargaining as a 
hindrance to normal freedom of action. 
The labor movement had to break down 
this managerial resistance and also to con- 
vert its own ranks to the values of collec- 
tive action. Catholic trade unionism had 
to be won to the common cause. CGT 
policy in 1936 was to prevent commu- 
nistic elements from entering the labor 
membership. 
and the CGPF (managerial group) drew up 
the Matignon Agreement of 7 June, 1936, 
by which capital and labor came into a co- 
operative relationship. 

From this high ground, the story pre- 
sented in the study leads us through the 
vicissitudes of Popular Front legislation 
that did not strengthen the labor situation. 
Labor arbitration laws tended to weaken 
bargaining power. The Popular Front 
itself fell apart. ‘The fascist danger perma- 
nently split the labor movement on the 
question of Pappeasement at the time of 
Hitler’s advance into Austria. The orien- 
tation toward foreign policy shifted so that, 
henceforth, it was the Communists to- 
gether with a majority of the Nantes 1938 
Congress of the CGT that wanted to take 
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a firm stand, along with the Soviet Union, 
against Hitler. It was at that point that 
only a minority affirmed its stand with the 
Republicans of the nation, 

During the course of the war, a period 
not fully studied because of the paucity of 
materials, there was no free labor move- 
ment, but the unrelenting resistance to the 
Vichy régime built a strong left wing post- 
war sentiment The CGT today has a 
record membership of six million and is 
uncontestedly dominated by Communists 
(Foreign Affairs, p. 470). The Catholic 
unions, once friendly, do not co-operate. 
The CGT is not friendly to the Anglo- 
Saxon countries which it calls capitalistic 
and who want the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many. Ruhr coal is a vital issue 

Dr. Ehrmann’s writing is clear and his 
study is sound. The coverage of the pe- 
riod is not even nor systematically chrono- 
logical, but it does admirably fill a wide 
gap in our knowledge of labor history. 

W. Henry COOKE 

The Claremont Graduate School 

Claremont, California 


WUNDERLICH, FREDA. German Labor 
Courts. Pp. x, 252. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1946. $3.50. 


This investigation of one of the main 
pillars on which rested the structure of 
industrial relations in pre-Hitler Germany 
consists of three parts: a historical survey 
of the industrial courts, an analysis of the 
fully developed system in the Weimar Re- 
public and, finally, an examination of the 
changes in labor relations brought about 
by the Nazis.. Of these three, the second 
part will be of greatest interest te Ameri- 
can readers In a general way, however, 
the excellent introductory chapter by Ernst 
Fraenkel on the place of the labor courts in 
the German judicial system will prove most 
rewarding. Readers who wish to obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of labor. law and industrial 
relations in Germany will find three brief 
but illuminating appendices on labor law 
before 1918, labor law under the Weimar 
Republic, and the main German trade 
union federations. 

The book demonstrates the extreme diffi- 
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culties confronting any effort to under- 
stand an isolated insticution of a foreign 
country without careful examination of 
the institutional and historical context. 
The German labor courts were somewhat 
similar in their jurisdiction to the Rail- 
road Adjustment Board in the United 
States. Such a comparison, however, runs 
the risk of being mis-eading rather than 
helpful In their emphasis on conciliation, 
the courts did work of the kind for which 
the normal grievance procedure of Ameri- 
can industrial relations is probably the 
best equivalent. Moreover, the organiza- 
tion of the courts required the exercise of 
functions which correspond to some but 
not all of those which the National Labor 
Relations Board carries out with regard to 
company unions in the United States. In 
short, the German labor court was sui 
generis. 

The same fact emerges from an ex- 
amination of the history, not only of the 
labor courts in particular, but of the en- 
tire judicial system inzo which they were 
fitted. With its absence of juries, the 
tremendous power of the presiding judge 
and his subordination to a bureaucratic 
hierarchy, whose roots go back to the ab- 
solutism of the seventeenth century, the 
German judicial system (and the labor 
courts which became part of it) was a 
peculiar phenomenon set apart from An- 
glo-Saxon legal thought. Results of this 
development appear aiso in the tendency 
of German labor relations to substitute to 
a large extent legal for contractual settle- 
ments and in the often expressed contempt 
for conciliation: “either there is a law or 
there is none.” ; 

Nevertheless, the problems which the 
labor courts were designed to solve were 
basically the same which the United States 
has to face, in particular the shift in the 
emphasis from labor in the small-scale in- 
dustries to the problems raised by the 
emergence of unions in the mass produc- 
tion industries. 

Miss Wunderlich’s careful and well-docu- 
mented study will be of great assistance to 
the labor expert It may help to prepare 
the ground for international comparative 
studies, a kind of “anthropological” work 
in the field of Iabor relations which would 
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examine various institutions in the setting 
of their national cultures, 
Apo? STURMTHAL 
Bard College 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Orrice. Nutrition 
in Industry. Pp. 177. Montreal, Canada 
(New Series No. 4), 1946. 6s. 


This report, or series of three reports 
from Canada, the United States, and Great 
Britain, emphasizes the growing awareness 
of the importance of good nutrition and 
the conditions that determine it. Although 
the information is far from complete as to 
the extent of industrial feeding, its most 
efficient methods of management, the fac- 
tors that determined its development, and 
the extent of its contribution to improved 
nutrition, the report nevertheless brings to- 
gether a large body of important facts 
about industrial feeding and ends with an 
optimistic note as to its future growth. 

The emphasis in each of the three re- 
ports differs somewhat. It is not surpris- 
ing that the report on Great Britain gives 
considerable space to historical develop- 
ment during World War I and the inter- 
vening years and to the place of industrial 
feeding in the general food planning of 
World War II. The report for the United 
States is unique in the data provided from 
investigations of the kinds of lunches eaten 
by workers in cafeterias of war plants and 
of the nutritional status of workers. Some 
of these were made early in the war and 
served to stimulate the development of in- 
dustrial feeding. Others were made in 
later years in order to throw light on the 
contribution of industrial feeding to better 
diets, with special attention being given to 
the improvement due to educational pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Boudreau, in the introductory state- 
ment, stresses the part that the work of 
the International Labor Office, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the League of Nations, 
played in the progress made in industrial 
feeding He feels that several factors will 
operate to make it important in the post- 
war years: an increasing recognition of the 
relationship of nutrition to the efficiency 
of workers by both employers and em- 
ployees, widespread malnutrition among 
industrial workers, and the desire on the 
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part of some governments to stabilize 
somewhat the demand for food. He de- 
plores the lack of information concerning 
the diets and nutritional status of workers 
and inquires as to the effect of the disap- 
pearance of war orders and other types of 
governmental action. 
MarcareT G RED 
Washington, D. C. 


HARDING, T. SWANN. 
Grass. Pp. xv, 352. Norman, Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1947. $3.50. 


.Mr. Harding has long been an editor of 
scientific publications of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In his work 
in the Division of Publications, Office of 
Information, he has had an opportunity to 
review and present in popular form the 
findings of the research men in the various 
scientific bureaus of the department. Since 
Mr. Harding is information specialist and 
editor of the USDA, the house organ of 
the department, his book, as one would 
suppose, is not lacking in glowing accounts 
of the monetary returns from investments 
in agricultural research, and how they have 


made two blades of grass grow where one ` 


grew before 

The author gives an interesting history 
of how the work in agriculture started in 
the Patent Office, which was first in the 
Department of State, and later transferred 
to the Department of the Interior on its 
establishment in 1849. What was to be 
the Department of Agriculture was given 
an independent bureau status in 1862, but 
it was not until 1889 that its head was 
promoted to Cabinet rank. 
_ Some may feel that the author has per- 
mitted his enthusiasm for his subject to 
carry him away when they read the follow- 
ing: “Recent work has been done that may 
enable cows to eat at least part of the 
woodpile. It concerns the art of making 
high grade yeast protein from wood sugar, 
a sort of magic by which the principle 
nutritive element of:a steak can be pre- 
pared from sawdust, chips and shavings.” 

The author concludes that any soundly 
conceived research project is bound to pro- 
duce knowledge that will, at Jeast in the 
long run, and often quickly under emer- 
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gency conditions, produce results of tre- 
mendous practical import and value. Most 
people agree that research work pays and 
that maybe agriculture lags behind indus- 
try in this respect, but to list the costs and 
value of the projects that have given very 
good results and not to mention those on 
which large sums of money have been spent 
with negative results, does not paint the 
whole picture. 

This book includes a splendid assembly 
of the facts about the various agricultural 
problems with which the many members 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
struggled during the past century, and the 
contributions of scores of workers in their 
respective fields. Although the book adds 
httle or nothing that is new to our knowl- 
edge, it is clearly written and easy to read, 
and adheres closely to its stated purpose of 
giving a history of scientific development 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A. F. Vass 

University of Wyoming 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. A Study of History 
(Abridgement of Vols. I-VI by D. C. 
Somervell). Pp. xiii, 617. New York 
and London: Oxford University Press, 
1947. $5.00. 


Now that Professor Toynbee has re- 
ceived the supreme consecration of our 
culture by appearing on the cover of Time, 
it may seem that it only remains for him 
to begin endorsing whiskies and cheeses. 
America has belatedly undertaken, appar- 
ently, to do what this quiet scholar would 
never do, to sell his wares over nation- 
wide hookups, as well as in six crowded 
lectures at Bryn Mawr. And now, to 
make it easier for us, comes the one- 
volume abridgement of the six-vyolume 
study which originally appeared in 1934 
and 1939, when it was carefully reviewed 
in the Annals by Professor Howard Becker. 
For the concluding “batch” of probably 
three volumes we shall have to wait, but it 
is evident that their content is pretty clear 
in Professor Toynbee’s mind. 

The desire of the author for an abridge- 
ment comparable to the one-volume Golden 
Bough has been admirably met by his dis- 
ciple, Mr. Somervell. It is difficult to see 
how the abridgement could have been done 
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more loyally or more adroitly The tre- 
mendous length of the original work that 
deterred many readers has been pruned of 


the more recondite illustrations and the - 


frequently illuminating appendices, and ta- 
bles absent in the original have been added 
as well as a twenty-zwo page “argument” 
skeletonizing the entire work. A further 
abridgement of those twenty-two pages 
into a few sentences is hardly what the 
reader of these lines needs. 

How, in the face of the scoffers, can the 
admirers of Toynbee maintain that this is 
the greatest work of a single mind in our 
time? More puzzling still, how can the 
same person cherish such a conviction and 
disagree with the conclusions of the work? 

The greatness lies first of all in the 
theme, for no greater or more meaningful 
theme presents itself to the thinking man 
of today than the genesis and growth of 
civilizations, their breakdown and disinte- 
gration. It lies, furthermore, in the erudi- 
tion, the originality, and the style with 
which the problem is approached Can any 
other historian match the breadth and 
depth of Toynbee’s historical knowledge, 
which enables him to traverse the centuries 
and circle the globe with unexampled fa- 
city? Although the problem and the ma- 
terial are old, the gigantic structure reared 
is true potesis as well as historia, and the 
manner is as masterly as the imaginative 


grasp. 

Detractors will say that in the field of 
their special competence his facts are 
not always exact, nor his interpretation 
weighted as they would have them; that 
in spite of the impressive universality, it 
is after all the well-worn example of the 
classic ‘and Christian societies which con- 
tributes the basic pattern and to which the 
author inevitably returns; that despite his 
disclaimers, challenge-and-response is pain- 
fully near to old-fashioned geographic deter- 
minism and that geresis and disintegration, 
far from being original, is the old story of 
a biological analogy; that for philosophy, 
there is undue reliance on the single figure 
of Bergson, and that in his invasion of the 
fields of anthropology, race relations, or 
psychiatry, Toynbee is no more than a 
brilliant amateur. 

The admirers wko succeed in brushing 
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aside such criticism as irrelevant or un- 
substantiated may still balk when an em- 
pirical study of all the civilizations that 
have ever existed turns into the greatest 
offering laid on the altar of the church 
since St Augustine, and it is maintained 
that no flight into past or present, and cer- 
tainly no taking thought in the present, 
can save us or our society, but’ only fol- 
lowing the single Savior whose figure fills 
the horizon, and rising with him out of the 
level of the this-worldly 

We already know that Professor Toyn- 
bee finds the higher religions to be the 
treasure that is laid up in heaven as a re- 
sult of the rise and fall of civilization, and 
that for him religions are the core and 
heart of civilizations In the now famous 
Bryn Mawr lectures Professor Toynbee 
spoke of civilizations “flaking off” parts of 
themselves and sending them flying through 
the world. It will be interesting to see if 
he, whose interest in religion is so great, 
will deal with the “flaking off” of religion 
in the form of missionary activity. One 
would like to ask him to apply his concept 
of a threatened civilization giving up as 
little of its own as possible in order to pre- 
serve as much as possible, to the phe- 
nomenon of modernism in religion which 
seems to illustrate the same technique. 

W. Rex CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


LUNDBERG, GEORGE A. Can Sctence Save 
Us? Pp. 122. New York Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947. $1.75 cloth; $1 00 
paper. 

Professor Lundberg’s book is a passion- 
ate plea for the application of science to 
the human and social areas of life as well 
as to the physical world where it has al- 
ready been applied so brilliantly. Due to 
this lag of pre-scientific thoughtways in a 
technological age, the so-called social scı- 
ences disclose a veritable melange of 
moral-legalistic approach, praise and blame, 
personalities, verbal exorcisms, partisan- 
ship, and ethnocentrism. In competition 
with the blatant propagandist on the one 
hand and the professional social idealist on 
the other, the patient, disciplined social 
scientist is at a considerable disadvantage. 

Science can really help solve social prob- 
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lems. It produces a body of tested fact 
and theory out of which more intelligent 
social choices can be made Science can 
show the consequences of alternative lines 
of procedure; and it can provide the tech- 
nology, once ends are defined, for reaching 
whatever (feasible) ends may be desired. 
These classical truths comprise the nub of 
the treatment of the relation of science to 
the problem of ends and values. The au- 
thor seems quite unaware of the potential 
role of the functional sciences in analyzing 
the functional appropriateness of institu- 
tional, moral, and social systems (which, 
too, are instrumental “means’), or in 
analyzing the long-run, total-perspectived 
appropriateness of perhaps transient or 
compensatorily vigorous, even if con- 
sciously-desired, “ends.” 

Professor Lundberg asks for a greater 
role for science in government, stressing 
the potentialities of the éxpertized public 
opinion poll as a device to determine what 
the public’s consciously held “will” is at a 
given moment. But he also thinks that we 
shall eventually have to turn over impor- 
tant areas of social life to the social sci- 
entists for them to handle in their own 
way, while we hold them responsible only 
for the results, just as we now hand over 
health to the doctors. 

Professor Lundberg does not work out a 
synthesis between the democratic implica- 
tions of his opinion poll proposal and the 
technocratic-authoritarian implications of 
his proposal to turn over areas to the so- 
cial scientists to run according to their 
own expertness (and wisdom?) > Perhaps 
that is just as well, if he has set his reader 
thinking, for it will require the: contribu- 
tion of many minds to solve what the re- 
viewer agrees 1s a “principal impasse of our 
age, namely, the apparent irreconcilability 
of authoritarian control on the one hand 
and the public will on the other ” 

The’ chief criticism of Professor Lund- 
berg’s book is- that he has not himself fully 
realized how much science has to con- 
tribute, how incisive some of that con- 
tribution is, and the situationally con- 
tained nature of the resistance to science 
that arises because of chat incisiveness. It 
is nonsense to say that “there is nothing 
(in the application of science to social af- 
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fairs) which cannot be supported by the 
adherents of every religion, every political 
and every economic faction interested in 
the efficient and economical achievement of 
whatever objectives they pursue.” 

Professor Lundberg seems to have 
maximized his pet tools and the tech- 
nician who limits himself to using them, 
until they have become, for him, the full 
body of science, and to have mammized 
the “science” which results into a full- 
bodied world view. It is a hazard run by 
those who spend too much time on logic 
about their science, while not getting a 
sufficiently- penetrating awareness of the 
logic contained in the vital character and 
the vital processes which make up the 
phenomena being studied. He seems either 
unaware or unimpressed by the subtler, 
nonquantitative methods, such as converg- 
ence of.inference, configurational, causal, 
and processual analysis, functional analysis, 
and the like This wouldn’t be too bad in 
a physical scientist or a mathematician. It 
is a serious lack in a biologist, psychologist, 
or social scientist It can be nearly fatal 
to the would-be scientist in a field as ne 
tional as sociology. 

With these qualfications, the Bek is 
stimulating, useful, and sometimes ap- 
proaches brilliance It deserves thorough 
and thoughtful reading 

James W. Wooparp 

Temple University 


CuBER, Jonn F Sociology: A Synopsis 
of Principles Pp. xiv, 590 New York 
and Lontlon: D Appleton-Century Co., 
1947 $4.00. 


In most respects this is a text “for the 
student” It is clear and interesting. It 
contains most of the topics usually found 
in an introductory sociology, but. there is 
no treatment of the geographic environ- 
ment and there is a disappointing lack of 
any discussion of instinct These topics 
deserve some mention when a whole chap- 
ter is` devoted to each of the following 
“Ethnocentrism,” “Attitudes,” “Wishes,” 
“Tndividuality.” 

In the “Introduction” the author says, 
“Pedagogical considerations have mate- 
rially affected the makeup of this book” 
(p xii). Most of the chapters begin with 
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a clear statement of the topic under con- 
_ sideration and close with a concise sum- 
mary. The “Suggested Readings” are 
classified for the “advanced” and the “ordi- 
nary” student. The “Study Questions” are 
exceptionally good The index is very in- 
complete 

The chapters on “Sociology as a Field of 
Knowledge” and “Some Attitudes and Un- 
derstanding,” especielly the sections which 
deal with the meaning of science and its 
application to social phenomena, are par- 
ticularly valuable for the beginning stu- 
dent, who is cautioned to note such words 
as “sometimes, rarely, usually, on the aver- 
age, as far as we know, presumably and so 
on.” The author says introductory stu- 
dents do not read theoretical materials well 
and, “they have almost no abilities, as a 
rule, in reading tables, graphs and maps” 
(p. xi): hence no tables or maps and but 
few graphs are presented. If an introduc- 
tory student can learn the meaning of 
“continuum,” “plunpotential,” ‘“ambival- 
ence,” “anticipatory behavior,” “symbiosis” 
and “ecology,” which are discussed, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that he could 
learn to use “tables, graphs and maps.” 

The chapters on “Culture and Society” 
and “Development of Culture” present the 
essentials in a clear and interesting man- 
ner. In the chapter on population it is 
stated that, “Since it has already been 
shown that the Or.ent comprises half of 
the population, it follows that the Mon- 
goloid race is the most numerous... .” 
(p. 317), This is a queer conclusion since 
many Orientals are classified, by other au- 
thorities, as Caucasoids who are estimated 
to comprise more than half of the world’s 
population. i 

Somè of the best parts of the book deal 
with the major American social institutions, 
especially the chapters on economics and 
education. - It is questionable whether or 
not the introductory student will appreci- 
ate the arguments for the limitation of the 
meaning of “Social Disorganization.” 

Those who master this text will have 
a solid foundation for understanding soci- 
ology. 

Oscar WESLEY 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 
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FEIBLEMAN, JAMES The Theory of Hu- 
man Culture. Pp. xiv, 361 New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946 $500 


This is an ambitious book. In its au- 
thor’s words, it aims “to establish the prin- 
ciples of sociology, understood as the sci- - 
ence of culture, by employing ontology as 
an instrument of analysis and discovery 
... , to aid in placing social studies upon 
a scientific footing .. , (to) suggest ‘a 
unified field theory of sociology ... , to 
introduce a new perspective on human so- 
cieties, both primitive and civilized, by of- 
fering an important tool for the analysis of 
cultures ..., to present an orientation 
toward the normal in social psychology by 
attempting to get at the specific content, 
as distinct from the psychology of the indi- 
vidual.” 7 

It would be a boon to the social sciences 
if minor approximations of these objectives 
were realized, but unfortunately tbe vol- 
ume appears to the reviewer to be little 
more than a record of cultivated garruli- 
ties. It abounds in classifications which 
are entirely arbitrary and functionless. Its 
method is admittedly “one of evocation 
rather than of demonstration.” It is opin- 
ionated and toplofty in its judgments, many 
of which have a peculiarly dated quality 
about them, such as, for instance, that the 
work of McDougall “is typical of the best 
of contemporary efforts,” and that “the 
history of a culture . . . is in essence the 
history of the controlling guidance of a few 
great ideas” The greatest fault of the 
book lies in its murky obscurity. This 
probably stems from its thesis, which is 
that “the problem of culture begins with 
the subconsciously held ontology of the 
individual,” that “the ethos .. resides in 
the subconsciously held beliefs of the indi- 
vidual psyche ” Although the author’s fa- 
vorite phrase, the “implicit dominant on- 
tology,” recurs throughout the book, it un- 
locks no secrets and clarifies no problems. 
Nor does the book as a whole 

BERNHARD J STERN 

Columbia University 


Wiis, G. Crorr A Social Interpreta- 
tion of South Carokna Pp. xi, 238. Co- 

‘ lumbia, South Carolina: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1946 $3.00. 
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- This book presents a brief but compre- 
hensive study of the broader phases of so- 
cial life in South Carolina. It is organized 
into four parts: Conditioning Factors; The 
People and ‘their Characteristics; Major 
Social Institutions; and The Socially Weak. 

The principal social patterns and prob- 
lems of the area are analyzed primarily in 
terms of geography, culture, technology, 
and race. These factors, particularly geo- 
graphical and cultural influences, are the 
bases of two rather distinct regions in the 
state: the up-country, characterized by 
small farms, conservatism, and strictness 
of morals; the low-country with its planta- 
tion system, liberalism, and enjoyment of 
leisure. 

. Agriculture and rural life dominate the 
culture of the state. Of the total popula- 
tion, 75.5 per cent live outside centers of 
2,500.or more, and 48 per cent are classed 
as rural-farm; 561 per cent of the farmers 
are tenants and 43.3 per cent of the tenants 
are share croppers. Tenancy and share 
cropping, accompanied by soil depletion 
and poverty, constitute major problems 
throughout the area. 

The village is pictured as playing a sig- 
nificant role in the corporate life of the 
state, although only-11.2 per cent of the 
population in 1940 actually resided in 268 
of these places. They are essentially eco- 
nomic and social centers dependent on 
agriculture for support. The mill village, 
a more recent development, reflects the im- 
pact of technology, especially the cotton 
textile industry, on rural culture. The 
study gives only scant attention to the ef- 
fects, either real or potential, of urbaniza- 
tion, despite the fact that 24.5 per cent of 
the population in 1940 lived in fifty places 
classed as urban 

The influence on human relations of the 
biracial population of the state, almost 
evenly divided between whites (57.1 per 
cent) and Negroes (429 per cent), has 
been most pronounced. Particular prob- 
lems spring from the low general economic 


status of the Negro and from racial atti-- 


tudes. 

Social institutions—the family, the 
church, public schools, agriculture, indus- 
try, and government—are dealt with in 
terms of their functions in the total cul- 
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ture of the area. The section on “The So- 
cially Weak” is largely an evaluation of 
current programs of treatment of poverty, 
delinquency, and mental handicaps. 

Interpretations and conclusions, which 
appear well founded and objective, are 
based on extensive factual data as well as 
the personal familiarity of the author with 
social conditions ın the state. The volume 
is a valuable addition to the literature con- 
cerned with social structures and social re- 
lationships in specific areas of the United 
States 

The book is simply and interestingly 
written. Technical terms are kept to a 
minimum; where employed to make inter- 
pretations more meaningful, their use is 
carefully and concretely explained. 

E-W GREGORY, JR 
University of Richmond 


Atwoop, J HOWELL, AND OTHERS. The 
Racial Factor in Y M.C.A’s: A Report 
on Negro-W hite Relationships in Twenty- 
four Cities. Pp xii, 194. New York: 
Association Press for Bureau of Records, 
Studies and Trends, National Board of 
Y.M.C.A ’s, 1946 $2.25. 


The National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, representing 
all local member Associations, on March 
18, 1946, recommended that all existing 
and new Associations and branches “be ad- 
ministered on an inclusive, nonsegregated 
basis” (p. 167) Recognizing that the prac- 
tice of excluding Negroes from local “white” 
Y.M C.A.’s fell far short of this high re- . 
solve, the National Council authorized a 
study of Negro-white relationships in 
YMCA’s in twenty-four cities to deter- 
mine how they might become inter-racial. 
The cities were selected on the basis of ac- 
cessibility to the interviewer and for the 
most part were located in the central and 
eastern states of the United States. Among 
the Associations studied, special attention 
was given to those where some improve- 
ment in Negro-white relationships was indi- 
cated. This report represents a summary 
of the material gathered in 249 interviews 
conducted and reported by Dr J. Howell 
Atwood, a professor of sociology at Knox 
College, who was instructed to report ob- 
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jectively the facts he discovered and to 
“let the chips fall where they would.” 

Probably the outstanding deficiency of 
this report is the failure to identify the 
Y.M.C.A.’s studied (only a list of the cities 
visited by the reporter is given in the ap- 
pendix). This greatly handicaps the As- 
sociation leader who may wish to profit by 
the experiences reported but who can best 
do so only if he knows that the “Y” re- 
ferred to is comparable with his branch as 
to size and geographical location, and has 
faced similar community attitudes in its 
attempt to achieve racial democracy. The 
committee admits this weakness in the re- 
port in its statemert that “in many re- 
spects, the pledge not to identify either As- 
sociations or communities in the present 
report works great hardship upon the pres- 
ent account” (p. 81). This pledge was 
made in order that the report could con- 
tain direct quotations from many individu- 
als whose identity ‘and location were to be 
kept in confidence. 

As a result of this anonymity of each 
“Y” and its community and the spottiness 
of the study, the report lacks cohesiveness. 
While this limits the usefulness of the 
study to Y M.C.A. leaders, it does not de- 
tract from the value it will have for thé 
general reader interested in learning some 
of the typical problems faced by agencies 
desiring to eliminate race discrimination 
from their activities. . 

Of especial interest to the general reader 
will be the chapter on “Community Atti- 
tudes,” which comprises about one third of 
the report. There are 63 pages of direct 
quotations from interviews with community 
leaders, city officials, and church, school, 
hospital, recreational, and other agency di- 
rectors*on their approach to race relations 
in their respective fields. The attitudes re- 
ported range from that of the reactionary 
who holds on to his stereotypes of race and 
who wishes to mairtain the color line, to 
that of the courageous leader who endeav- 
ors to have his community pioneer in the 
effort to have complete integration between 
Negro and white. 

No report of this kind is complete with- 
out a summation and suggested steps for 
others to follow in the solution of this all- 
important problem, The last chapter, en- 
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titled “Agenda for Advance,” presents such 
a summary and lists five questions for the 
consideration of each Association regard- 


"ing its racial practices as a guide for setting 


up its own program on bettering race rela- 
tions within the YMCA. 

While this study gives evidence of some 
progress toward the implementation of the 
YMC.A.’s Christian ideal, it also points 
strongly to the general conclusion that the 
YM.CA is far behind its sister organiza- 
tion, the Y.W.C.A, and is more conserva- 
tive in the area of racial integration than 
many other community agencies ‘This is 
borne out by the author’s conclusion that 
“it is easy to assume from the reports that 
the typical Y.M.C A visited is merely drift- 
ing with the tide and is entirely out of step 
with the temper of the times, which is con- 
tinually demanding that more consideration 
be given to the democratic ideals of the 
nation” (p. 168). 

If this report will at least awaken local 
Association leadership to its Christian duty 
in these times when real, living brotherhood 
is so essential to world peace, yes, even 
world survival, then the considerable effort 
it represents will not have been in vain. 

Wituam K. HEFNER 

Philadelphia 


SOPER, EpmuNp Davison. Racism: A 
World Issue Pp. 304. New York & 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. $2.50. 


This work is the outgrowth of a series, of 
seminars on racism and world order con- 
ducted by the author in the region of Chi- 
cago during 1942-44, The first draft was 
submitted to numerous persons expert on 
one phase or another before final publica- 
tion. It begins with a brief chapter on the 
races of the world and two chapters on the 
meaning and forms of racism, including the 
Nazi variety. There follow in eleven chap- 
ters brief surveys of racial tensions in all 
parts of the world. On the whole, these. 
surveys are very well done. They are ex- 
tremely brief, but for each area or prob- 
lem there is given sufficient historical set- 
ting for reader understanding of many of 
the central or focal considerations involved. 


The presentation is notably objective, di- 
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verse viewpoints being stated with candor 
and sight. 

Naturally, the book suffers from the de- 
fects of its merits. Its brevity and com- 
prehensive scope make it popular and some- 
what superficial, in spite of its general va- 
lidity One cannot do full justice to “Race 
Patterns in Spanish America” `n 16 pages, 
to “Racial Minorities in the United States”. 
in 20 pages, or to “The Negro in American 
Life” in 27 pages. At no point can the 
analysis be carried much beyond surface 
levels. There is, for example, only the 
widely propagandized discussion of the na- 
ture and content of racism. No effort is 
made to discover its deeper sources and 
significance in the human group struggle 
for existence and status maintenance. How- 
ever, this book should serve a useful pur- 
pose. The reviewer knows of no other 
work in the field at once so comprehensive, 
so clear in the exposition of racial issues, 
and so fair in judgment 


The author, son of a missionary, has, 


only good words for the work of mission- 
aries in promoting the welfare of backward 
peoples. This view omits all reference to 
the vast destruction wrought by them be- 
fore the missionary movement was itself 
reformed. Pitt-Rivers’ The Depopulation 
of Melanesia is a good introduction to a 
study of this devastation The author puts 
his hopes for provement in race relations 
mainly in the Christian church which, he 
admits, “has failed as much at the point of 
race relations as at any other, if not more; 
yet it is the only hope of the world today” 
(p. 290). In view of the segregation of the 
races in American churches, such state- 
ments carry little conviction. When he 
finds that “the church is the agency which 
has lifted the backward races to a new po- 
sition,” his view becomes somewhat miopic. 
Surely there have co-operated a multitude 
of other forces, from Rosenwald Funds to 
the slow demise of capitalist-industrial im- 
perialisms. The hope would seem to lie 
less in the specific message of the Chris- 
tian churches, which are powerless to reach 
into the territories of alien religions, than 
in the growth of genuine humanism, carry- 
ing the message of democratic faith in the 
dignity of the individual and the social 
gains tO be derived from the granting and 
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maintenance of equality of rights and op- 
portunities 
FRANK H. HANKINS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Frioyp, Arva C Whste Man-Yellow Man 
Pp 207. Nashville, Tenn: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1946. $1.75. 

Although written with the intent of high- 
lighting the contributions of the East to 
civilization, one wonders why this book 


‘Was printed since it contains merely an 


elucidation of the obvious Nine-tenths of 
it is taken up with a sketchy recital of the 
political relationships between the Occident 
and the Orient, confessedly written “with 
some baste” Consequently, the story told 
is of no importance whatsoever to the 
scholar and of little value to the uniniti- 
ated because of its mcompleteness and 
omissions It is merely a summarization 
of what has been written over and over 
again and sheds no new light upon the 
subject Perhaps the author’s main pur- 
pose was to indicate to his students that 
he was able to make a brief incursion into 
history and set down a chronology of 
events 

Illustrative of the type of approach is 
the impression conveyed that the encroach- 
ments by the West upon the East were 
due not so much to political, social, or eco- 
nomic forces but chiefly to the white man’s 
attitude that anything in the world was his 
for the taking—an attitude allegedly caused 
by the fact that Pope Alexander VI in 1493 
took the liberty of dividing most of the 
world, then unknown to the West, between 
Spain and Portugal! While expressly ad- 
vocating equahty between the races, the 
author nevertheless unconsciously assumes 
the “White Man’s Burden” attitude in de- 
claring. “The Yellow Man has arrived. He 
stands in full stature before the White 
Man” The mote appropriate question 
might be whether the white man stands in 
full stature before the yellow man, and the 
answer might be in the negative! 

The author comes closest to originality 
in suggesting that ın pronouncing sentence 
upon Japan and depriving her of her earlier 
conquests in China, the Allies were actually 
condemning their own methods of empire 
building and thus should now be prepared 
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to grant home government to colonial peo- 
ples. Much time and energy might have 
been spared the reader if there had ap- 
peared on the first instead of the last page 
the author’s tremendous conclusion that if 
the white man can remove his hand from 
the whiplash and extend it to the yellow 
man in friendliness, a great deal of good 
may yet come out of the confusion of the 
moment. There is merit in the contention, 
lyrically made, that- brotherhood should 
prevail, and that the peoples of the world 


should respect and befriend each other, but _ 


this all adds up to an entertaining if not 
thrilling sermon; it does not make a pro- 
vocative book. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D. C. 


DUNHAM, KATHERINE. Journey to Ác- 
compong. Pp. ix, 162 New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1946. $2.50. 


The little-known story of what hap- 
pened to the descendants of fifteen hun- 
dred Negro and mulatto slaves left behind 
when the Spanish departed from Jamaica 
is admirably told by one who has the ad- 
vantages of Negro descent, anthropological 
training, and artistic talent. 

The orignal band of Maroons who fled 
to the mountains upon the arrival of the 
English were joined later by other rebel- 
lious slaves. Scouting parties were unable 
to subdue these fierce and determined ex- 
slaves, and early in the eighteenth century 
a treaty was ratifed which gave these peo- 
ple their freedom A subsequent treaty 
(1796) deprived the Maroons of many 
terms contained in the first agreement. 

Each chapter in this brief book is pre- 
sented as the record of one day’s experi- 
ence in the isolated village of Accompong. 
Apparently no phase of Maroon existence 
escaped Miss Dunham’s notice, and the 
result is a smoothly flowing account of 
courtship and marriage mores, child care, 
economic activities, revivalism, obi, folk 
stories, music, dancing, social stratification, 
social control, and acculturation. Iris, the 
Colonel, Mai, Big John, Ba’ Weeyums, 
and other residents of Accompong are so 
skillfully and sympathetically pictured that 
the reader feels he knows these USUE 
and resourceful persons. 
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For Miss Dunham the high point of her 
journey to Accompong was the Koromantee 
war dances which she was fortunate enough 
to witness and participate in on twenty- 
seventh day. The persistence of these 
dances in this cultural pocket demonstrates 
again what Dr. M. J. Herskovits, from 
whom Miss Dunham received special train- 
ing .in field techniques, has called “the 
toughness of cultural patterns ” 

Miss Dunham’s account of the Maroons 
makes no pretension of being a full study 
of Jamaican life. There is occasional ref- 
erence to Kingston, but the real influence 
of the capital on the hinterland, the rapid 
drift of rural dwellers to the towns, and ` 
the important economic, political, and so- 
cial changes of recent years are not indi- 
cated. One cannot ‘do everything in a 
month, and within the limits of this study 
the accomplishment is excellent. Her book 
needs to be supplemented by analyses of 
Jamaica as a whole, and of Jamaica’s place 
in West Indian life. Jamaica is Ac- 
compong, but it is also Kingston, Port 
Antonio, Spanish Town, Mandeville, Guy’s 
Hill, Bonnett, St. Anne’s Bay, Malvern, 
Montego Bay, and many other interesting 
places. 

It is valuable to have this page from 
the past. For a glimpse of what the fu- 
ture may hold, Professor T. S. Simey’s 
recent book Welfare and Planning in the 
West Indies is suggested. 

GEORGE E. SIMPSON 

The Pennsylvania State College 


BECKER, Howarp. German Youth: Bond 


or Free. Pp xii, 286. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946 $4.00. 


Wıth Germany’s second collapse in the 
twentieth century and the probable death 
of her hysterical Siegfried, there will be 
even greater attention paid to the innumer- 
able riddles of the environmentally condi- 
tioned German national character. And 
not the least important element in the 
German national character is German 
youth, for youth has a habit of growing up 
and taking over. 

Dr. Howard Becker, Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Wisconsin and 
former German-American exchange Fellow 
in: Cologne, has contributed an excellent 
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analysis of the German youth movement 
from the Wandervoegel (Roamers) of 
Kaiser William IPs time to the Hitler 
Jugend It is a remarkably fine piece of 
work, and a most important guide for any- 
one who wishes to understand how the 
Germans got that way Dr Becker traces 
the “dear dead days” of the Biedermeter, 
when life in rural Germany was ideal; the 
revolt of German youth at the turn of the 
century against the “bourgeois” virtues of 
their. rapidly industrialized country; the 
sectarian splits of the Roamers; the con- 
fused post-World War I era when German 
youth dissolved into bitterly feuding sec- 
tions; and the final turn to the most radi- 
cal and violent of German leaders—Adolf 
Hitler. Throughout, Dr. Becker stresses 
. the strange German conception of the lead- 
er’s “charisma,” a combination of manli- 
ness, recklessness, and intellectualism which 
attracted the Roamers with a kind of Pied 
Piper magic i 

Dr. Becker uses a somewhat unorthodox 
conglomeration of writing techniques—im- 
pressionistic fiction (“the s#luston of fic- 
tion, but sober truth’), re-created con- 
versation, sociological analysis, straight his- 
torical narrative, and highly personalized 
footnotes. Although insisting that “I am 
not indulging in sociological discourse,” he 
now and then drops into sociological 
doubletalky “Confronted by mediocre 
charisma of office devoid of personal 
charisma, on the one hand, and ‘chartsma 
of office infused with personal charisma on 
the other, it was... etc.” The finicky 
reader may be a bit disturbed by the au- 
thor’s tendency to introduce paragraphs 
with such staccato stop-and-go signs as. 


“Enough.” . . . “Proviso: . . “Out- 
come.” ... “Tantamount:” .. . “Speci- 
men:.” Others will be more mtrigued by 


the vivid footnotes: “For better or worse, 
this is the voice of Howard Becker warbling 
his native woodnotes wild.” More serious 
readers will object to the contention that 
hard-peace advocates are “Nazis in reverse.” 
A good many Americans definitely want a 
demilitarized, a denazified, ‘and especially 
a deindustrialzed Germany, which does 
not necessarily mean that they “assert the 
total and utter depravity of everyone be- 
tween the Rhine and the Oder,” 
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But these are minor faults and really do 
not detract from the value of ‘a keen, 
stimulating, admirable analysis of a serious 
problem. Our occupation authorities, who, 
to put it bluntly, have made a mess of 
German re-education, should have called 
such men as Professor Becker to Germany 
to organize and supervise the process, m- 
stead of leaving this crucial matter to edu- 
cators who speak no German and to well- 
meaning but ineffective GI’s whose bait 
consists of chewing gum, jive talk, base- 
ball, and Kilroy’s charm. 

Lours L SNYDER 

The City College of New York 


JoHNSs, Ray The Co-operative Process 
Among National Social Agencies Pp. 
xü, 290 New York Association Press, 
1946. $3.00. 


In this book the author presents the in- 
teragency experience ‘of seventeen national 
social agencies; examines critically the ex- 
perience of the United Service Organiza- 
tions; analyzes the determining forces, the 
“issues,” and the ‘‘dilemmas” of collabora- 
tion; seeks to arrive at principles of effec- 
tive co-operation; and outlines desirable 
next steps. : 

Mr. Johns’ experience in positions of 
leadership in the National Council of the 
Y.M.C A and in the U.S.O. gives him un- 
usually good equipment for his task, par- 
ticularly in relation to agencies concerned 
with group work, education, and informal 
education. His approach is scientific, schol- 
arly, and objective; he strikes a balance be- 
tween the interest of the sociologist in so- 
cial institutions and the concern of the 
administrator for practical answers to 
pressing problems. The material is well 


' organized and well documented,*and is 


written in clear, readable, and untechnical 
style There are a few lapses in editing or 
proofreading (as on pages vi, 24, 113, 229, 
and 271). The bibliography is excellent. 

The historical chapters are valuable ad- 
ditions to the scanty literature of general 
historical interpretation in respect to social 
work. Selection is always a major prob- 
lem in writing history, but it seems a little 
surprising to find no mention of the Na- 
tional Council on Rehabilitation, the former 
National Council for the Physically Handi- 
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capped, or the Advisory Committee on 
Training and Personnel of the Children’s 
Bureau and Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the former Social Security Board. 

In the main, Mr. Jobns’ conclusions 
seem to be well supported by his evi- 
dence. The question of possible mergers 
of national agencies seems to be disposed 
of rather casually. 

Much of the authors material tran- 
scends his immediate subject in its impli- 
cation. The discussion of the issues and 
dilemmas, and particularly of the meth- 
ods of co-operation, is applicable, to a 
large degree, to co-operation among or- 
ganizations operating on any geographical 
level. 

Without any departure from its even 
and balanced tone, the book rises to a 
climax of interest in its final chapters. 
The last two chapters are definitely “worth 
the price of admission”; they ought to be 
read by every social work executive and 
by many board and staff members. Here 
the author’s thinking and. writing are crea- 
tive, imaginative, and exciting. His “un- 
derlying principles” are well thought out 
and are not merely obvious truisms; his 
. brief section on leadership is a definite 


contribution to thinking’ on that subject; 


his suggestions for the future show both 
insight and vision. / 

Particularly suggestive are his’four sug- 
gestions as to specific developments: (1) 
“a plan for nation-wide financing, perhaps 
a national welfare fund”; (2) a strong, 
national interagency body of social wel- 
fare agencies [the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly may, one hopes, be the an- 
swer to this need]; (3) a more co-ordi- 
nated field service; and (4) new types of 
local interagency service units. One may 
expect shouts of outraged protest from 
some of those brought up in orthodox 
agency traditions at the heresy of “a gen- 
eral social welfare service unit... in 
some communities, providing for case work 
services for families, varied leisure time 
services for both sexes, and all age groups, 
and possibly health or health educational 
services, if they are not already available 
under other auspices” (p. 246). 

Altogether, Ray Johns has made an im- 
portant and valuable professional con- 
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tribution to social work with this volume; 
and one hopes that his fellow workers may 
look to him in the future for further sig- 
nificant contributions to the literature of 
social welfare. 
ArgtHuR DUNHAM 
Institute of Social Work 
University of Michigan 


Hayes, WayLtanp J. The Smal Commi- 
nity Looks Ahead. Pp. mi, 276. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
$3.00. a 


The aim of this book is to present a pic- 
ture of the natural growth of communities 
as a background for community develop- 
ment and planning. The author begins by 
discussing the problems of the small com- 
munity and its place in the scheme of 
modern life. He is interested especially 
in the integration of the community in the 
various stages of its maturity as meas- 
ured by the extent of co-operation or con- 
flict operating in it. He uses case his- 
tories to’ represent various types of com- 
munity life, and discusses the structure 
and functions of the small community, its 
evolution, its life and leadership. 

He is interested in two devices for com- 
munity improvement: the workshop and 
extension service. To show what can be 
done through the planning process, he de- 


‘scribes community developments in the 


Tennessee Valley. He believes that the 
university has a definite obligation in the 
development of a small community, espe; 


cially through extension programs. 


The small community, which is defined 
‘as one “which may be comprehended by a 
large proportion of its people through di- 
rect experience” (p. 9), the author believes 
has a definite place in modern life. It can- 
not be the old community of isolation. 
This inevitably is to be broken by condi- 
tions of modern life; in fact is already far 
advanced. “The basic question is whether 
this process shall be aimless and uncon- 
trolled, or directed toward the utilization 
of powers, resident in these communities, 
for more adequately satisfying the needs 
and desires of men” (p. 205). He feels 
that the future of the small community 
will be determined largely by agencies ex- 


ternal to it that will impinge upon it and 
shape its future growth. 

As a guide to community leaders in the 
average American community, the book 
offers less than one might hope for. The 
author’s thinking has been too much col- 
ored by the highly artificial development of 
the Tennessee Valley where revolutionary 
change rather than a natural growth has 
taken place. PauL H. LANDIS 

State College of Washington 


GATES, RECINALD RuccLEs. Human Ge- 
netics. Vol. I, pp xvi, 742; Vol. U, pp. 
vi, 1518. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1946. $15.00. 


This i is a complete revision and enlarge- 
ment of an earlier work, Heredity in Man 
(1929), that has heretofore been an in- 
- valuable reference work in the field of hu- 
man inheritance. There had previously 


been published a number of useful but less ' 


comprehensive. summaries and treatises in 
this field, by Crew, Holmes, Davenport 
and others, including a small work by 
Gates on Heredity and Eugenics, but the 
1929 book was the first to give a’ broad 
summary of research to date of publica- 
tion. This new work gives òne some com- 
prehension of the vast amount of research 
that has already been done on the role of 
the genes in the determination of human 
diseases, abnormalities, mental traits, and 
normal variations. The sixteen chapters 
of the 1929 work here become thirty-two, 
and 385 pages become 1518. Included in 
the latter are over 225 pages of bibliog- 
raphies appended at the ends of chapters 
and 90 pages of “Index.” Here is a truly 
monumental work, a reference compendium 
that will for some years be indispensable 
to human geneticists, physicians, anthro- 
pologists, and sociologists. 

In style and organization this book is 
very similar to its predecessor. As a rule, 
the research findings are reported briefly 


but clearly with little or no comment - 


Many of ‘the research reports are so brief 
as to serve as reference material only. 
However, the author has also interspersed 
numerous critical comments helpful in 1n- 
terpretation and evaluation. He has also 
introduced in many places related mate- 
rials from research on other mammals 
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when these Seemed likely to throw light on 
human genetics. Very little paper and ink 
have been wasted in making the summaries 
available to the uninitiated reader. As one 
reads, one must keep his thinking cap on. 
A sample “Lumière (1933), in a study of 
inherited susceptibility to tubercle, found 
that only 10 per cent of married tubercular 
patients have a tubercular consort. In 
Lyons during a period of 20 years, 21.5 
per cent of the 160,000 deaths were from 
tuberculosis, hence 11 per cent of spouses 
should die of it, irrespective of infection 
by the spouse” (1270) The question 
raised here.is whether tuberculosis should 
be attributed to infection ‘or to genetic 
susceptibility. What does one do with the 
90 per cent of nontubercular spouses mar- 
ried to tuberculous patients? In addition 
to close attention, one often needs a medi- 
cal or biological dictionary. 

The first three chapters ate devoted to 
genetic principles, cytology, and linkage. 
The latter is a favorite theme of the au- 
thor; in this early chapter he cites a list 
of 40 traits for which the gene is known 
to be in the X-chromosome (82) Most 
of the remaining chapter headings are 
either parts of the body, such as eye, ear, 
blood, or specific diseases or abnormalities, 
such as albinism, metabolic defects, allergy, 
cancer. There are also long chapters on 
“Hereditary Syndromes,” “Twins and Twin- 
ning,” and “Anthropological Characters,” 
such as nose, hair form, chin Leftovers 
are put in a final chapter under “Odds and 
Ends,” where one finds data relating to 
handclasp, breech presentation, body lice, 
and fingerprints. 

On some topics of special interest to the 
social scientist and the educated public 
this work seems excessively brief ‘There 
are only a few paragraphs devoted to 
racial differences in mentality. However, 
the author makes what seems to the re- 
viewer the sound observation following: 
“Tt would be very surprising indeed if races 
which differ widely in their physical char- 
acteristics should agree in their mentality. 
Every unprejudiced person who has ex- 
amined the evidence knows that this is not 
the case, just as he knows that all men 
within any race are not mentally equal” 
(1160). There are other passages relating 
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to this topic, as the summaries of studies 
relating to the size and relative proportions 
of Negro brains (1137-9), a section that 
might well be read by some of those who 
have recently written much on the subject 
of race equality. 

Similarly“the subject of the role of he- 
redity in individual differences is only 
lightly touched upon. Even the twin 
studies are little more than mentioned. 
One may note, however, that specific genic 
effects are not yet isolated in this field; 
~and that there is such a vast literature here 
that another volume would be needed to 
treat it satisfactorily. 

Finally, it may be emphasized that the 
general relation of environment to traits 
manifested is that of stimulus setting up a 
response for which the genes provide the 
essential basis. The environment cannot 
elicit a response from the organism unless 
the potentiality therefor is provided in the 
genic constitution. : 
i FRANK H. HANKINS 
University of Pennsylvania 


BARKER, Rocer G., BEATRICE A WRIGHT, 
and MoL R Gonick Adjustment to 
Physical Handicap and Illness: A Sur- 
vey of the Social Psychology of Physique 
and Disability. Pp. xi, 372. New York. 
Social Science Research Council, 1947 
$2.00 
The “purpose of this publication is to 

bring together the widely scattered knowl- 

edge bearing upon” personal maladjust- 
ments that lie ın somatopsychological 
situations. This critical appraisal of the 
existing literature fills a gap in social psy- 
chological research The authors found 
little agreement among investigators and 
not many valuable conclusions. This was 
to have been expected since studies have 
not had a common frame of reference 
The literature of medicine, psychology, 
education, sociology, occupational therapy, 
vocational rehabilitation, vocational place- 
ment, and labor relations is surveyed on 
the following topics: physical size, muscu- 
lar strength and motor ability, auditory 
impairments, tuberculosis, orthopedic dis- 

abilities, and acute illness. There is a 

chapter, including a bibliography, on the 

“Employment of the Disabled.” Biblog- 
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raphies are included on other physical 
variations, visual disabilities, cardiac dis- 
abilities, diabetes, cosmetic defects, rheu- 
matism, cancer, and miscellaneous subjects 
The study is confined to the United States 
and Great Britain. 

The authors have “attempted to develop 
a theoretical framework of the interrela- 
tions between the constitutional disabili- 
ties and illness and the person’s reactions 
to them.” It is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the field of social psychology 
However, since the chance to make a study 
of this type occurs so infrequently, it is 
hard to understand why the authors did 
not take advantage of the unusual oppor- 
tunity to establish a sound social psycho- 
logical framework for future studies, 

Future research should be based on the 
fact that the same social psychological 
laws apply to experiences with both nor- 
mal and abnormal physiques in any racial 
subspecies and in any cultute. One gets 
rid of another dichotomous research bar- 
rier by recognizing the fact that an or- 
ganic heritage, normal or abnormal, is a 
part of the environment of the person. 
The individual brings it into his environ- 
ment through attitudinal experiences just 
as he brings his social heritage into his en- 
vironment. Only experienced organic fac- 
tors influence social behavior and person- 
ality. The experience may be conscious 
or unconscious. 

Human nature produced through experi- 


“ences with normal and abnormal physical 


deviations does not differ from attitudes 
revealed where there are no deviations. It 
is the unique experience of the person that 
gives all physical factors behavioral mean- 
ing. Minor deviations can be more impor- 
tant than major ones. Human nature rt- 


vealed in an adjustment to a physical 


deviation may have been produced through 
experiences with a social factor and then 
used to meet a physical disturbance. The 
person is always a social-organic-psycho- 
logical unity and must be kept in that 
frame of reference with consideration for 
his unique experiences if he is to be ex- 
plained. 

Scientific laws have equal validity for 
tuberculous and nontuberculous persons. 
No behavior can be found among the deaf 
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that is not found among those who can 
hear A crippled physique is an experi~ 
ence; likewise one that is not maimed in 
any way. A physique is an influence in 
terms of emsting human nature and in 
terms of the social heritage. It has no 
meaning per se and is not a causal but an 
interactive factor. Illness or health is an 
experience as is any physical handicap. 
There is no exclusive social psychology of 
physical handicaps : 
L Guy Brown 
Rhode Island State College 


Beck, BERTRAM M Short-Term Therapy 
in an Authoritative Setting. Pp. 112. 
New York. Family Service Association 
of America, 1946. $125. 


Several articles have been published con- 
cerning the experiences of social workers 
and in particular, psychiatric social work- 
ers in military settings While there was 
great similarity in experience, the skill and 
personality of the individual worker and 
the capacity in which he was permitted to 
function were different In some instances 
the social worker was given responsibility 
in excess of his professional training and 
experience. Whether this was harmful or 
beneficial 1s questionable. Nevertheless, it 
did provide psychiatric social workers with 
an opportunity to demonstrate skills and 
techniques which hitherto had been pre- 
cluded in civilian clinical work. 

The impetus given to brief psycho- 
therapy during the war’and the role of the 
military psychiatric social worker in the 
therapy program are well illustrated by 
case material in Mr Beck’s recent book. 
The status of the case worker in relation 
to the psychiatrist is developed and his 
special skills are shown as a specific com- 
plement to the work of the psychiatrist 
“It is not, of course, intended. to imply 
that the work of the case worker is the 
same as that of the psychiatrist. There 
are both separate and overlapping skills.” 

The reader is first made acquainted with 
the great strides in the acceptance of the 
case worker’s contribution to mental hy- 
giene and the practice of psychiatry in 
World War II. Difficult as it may have 
seemed, the practice of case work even in: 
an authoritative setting reached new heights 
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during this period. Invaluable experience 
was gained which can be utilized within 
social agencies. , 

While many of the techniques employed 
were the same as in civilan clinics, there 
was a greater urgency in procuring the s0- 
cial history. Likewise, greater importance 
was attached to the history as it served as 
a basıs for recommendations to higher au- 
thorities for further course of action. Ad- 
justment ofthe situational factor was often 
effected through limited assignment or job 
placement, and to some extent the patient 
was in a controlled environment as the eco- 
nomic factor played a lesser role. While 
the problem of authority does not entirely 
involve the case worker in that he helps 
the patient adjust to his situation as out- 
lined by the psychiatrist or the authority, 
the case worker is still not without au- 
thority. ‘This role is of value in the thera- 
peutic process which is described later in 
the book. 

Emphasis is placed on the demonstration 
of the skills of social workers in an au- 
thoritative setting, the need for sharpen- 
ing the intake process and the need to en- 
rich it by psychiatric interpretations. 

This book is of particular interest to so- 
cial workers or to anyone counseling in 
the field of human relations ` 

VERNON E. KEYE 

Wayne University 


ÅRTHUR, GRACE Tutoring as Therapy. 
Pp. ix, 125. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1946. $1.50. .- 


- In this lucid, concise, and exceptionally 
well-written little book, Dr. Arthur pre- 
sents her conclusions derived from a long 
and successful experience in dealing both 
prophylactically and therapeutically with 
problems in children resulting from diff- 
culties in adjusting to the demands of 
school work. Her interest in this work 
started with an experimental program in a 
large grade school in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
around 1920. The program was designed 
to find and correct maladjustments in the 
early grades before they became more seri- 
ous problems in the later grades. She con- 
tinued this work in the clinic setting when 
she later became associated with a child 
guidance clinic. 
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In the early experimental program a 
process was set up which provided for 
psychological testing of each child starting 
in kindergarten or any of the first four 
grades. With the results of the Binet tests 
as a guide and with the co-operation of 
the parents, the child was started in a 
grade commensurate with his 
ability, or he was provided with individu- 
alized teaching if the need was indicated 
by his falling behind his group Each 
child’s physical defects, and such factors 
as fatigue and habit training, were taken 
care of early in his school career Owing 
to the broad and flexible nature of the pro- 
gram, the bright child could progress at 
his own rate, and the dull child could re- 
ceive extra individualized instruction which 
would enable him to stay with his group. 
Thus maladjustments were headed off be- 
fore they became disciplinary problems as 
the result of idleness, boredom, or dis- 
couragement. AS Dr. Arthur states it, 
“The conclusion seemed to be that ‘ado- 
lescent problems’ are, for the most part, 
not adolescent problems but the problems 
of maladjusted children carried over into 
adolescence.” 

When Dr. Arthur became psychologist 

for a child guidance clinic in St. Paul, she 
developed an active tutoring program to 
meet the needs of the child with com- 
pensatory behavior accompanying school 
failure, the unmotivated child, the over- 
motivated child, and the normal child with 
special disabilities, such as reading diffi- 
culties, who became a misfit in a group. 
Dr. Arthur stressed the need for a sound 
foundation for such a program with active 
participation by the child, parents, tutor, 
physician, and psychologist in the planning 
and progress of each case. Thus the factor 
of compulsion was avoided, with full al- 
lowance provided for the child’s making 
the project his own. 
' One chapter is devoted to the important 
aspects of selecting, training, and super- 
vising tutors for remedial teaching. Well- 
known examples of the wrong type of per- 
son for this work are given, as well as a 
clear picture of the type of individual who 
is successful in working with children as a 
tutor. 

The book concludes with an admirable 
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chapter on the necessary essentials to de- 
veloping a tutoring program in an average 
community. This chapter is well sum- 
marized in her last paragraph which states, 
“In order for tutoring as a community 
project to operate successfully, it is neces- 
sary for schools, agencies, parents, children, 
physicians, tutors, and supervising psy- 
chologist to work together to enable each 
child to get the kind and’ amount of teach- 
ing he needs to help him take his place as 
a self-respecting member of the group. 
The cost of a tutoring program is insig- 
nificant as compared with the cost of deal- 
ing with delinquent behavior that results 
when school maladjustment and failure to 
learn are ignored.” s 
Throughout her book Dr Arthur exhibits 
a remarkable capacity for seeing and treat- 
ing the child as an individual and person in 
his own right It is thought that much of 
the success of her work in this field stems 
from her ability to stimulate in others 
working with her a similar concept of the 
child. 
FREDERICK H ALLEN, M.D. 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


MANNHEIM, HERMANN Criminal Justice 
and Social Reconstruction. Pp. x, 290 
New York: Oxford University Press for 
the International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction, 1946. $4 00. 


The purpose of this book is concisely 
expressed by the author himself. “1. We 
have to make up our minds as to what we 
regard as the most important values in a 
reconstructed world; 2. We have to decide 
whether these values should be protected 
by the means at the disposal of the crimi- 
nal law, or whether their protection should 
be left to agencies of a different character. 
... In the following chapters it is pro- 
posed to pass.in review some of the basic 
values of present-day society and to in- 
quire whether their treatment by the crimi- 
nal law is still in harmony with the func- 
tions they have to fulfill in our society or 
whether any preexisting harmony may have 
been destroyed by the revolution which is 
going on before our eyes.” 

In conformity with this introduction, the 
chapters are entitled, “The Protection of 
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Human Life” (including such matters as 
social condemnation of homicide, euthana- 
sia, sterilization, abortion, birth control); 
“The Protection of Sexual and Family 
Life” (covering, eg, the prohibitions of 
homosexuality, bigamy, incest, nonsup- 
port); “Economic Crime” (considering 
such matters as theft, destruction of prop- 
erty, fraud, usury, profiteering and mo- 
nopolizing, strikes and absenteeism). 

Following this discussion, “Part IY” is 
entitled ‘“Replanning Criminal Justice.” 
Of it the author says, “The crisis in values 
makes it imperative to remodel large sec- 
tions of the criminal law Certain activi- 
ties which are at present criminal offenses 
should cease to be punishable, as, for ex- 
ample, attempted suicide, euthanasia, and, 
with the necessary provisos, sterilization, 
strikes, selected forms of abortion and 
homosexual activities. On the other hand, 
anti-social behavior such as the breaking 
up of the family home, usury, tax avoid- 
ance, dangerous monopolistic policies and 
certain cases of negligence should be 
brought under the scope of the criminal 
law.” 

From this point on, the author makes 
what looks to the reviewer like a depar- 
ture from his consideration of the fitness 
of substantive criminal law to modern so- 
cial needs, and for 77 of his 300 pages he 
discusses such diverse matters as certainty 
and predictability in law; the separation 
of judicial, legislative and administrative 
functions; making the administration of 
criminal justice “more scientific” 
“more democratic’; “more international 
co-operation and comparative study in the 
field of criminal justice.” 

No author, however competent, can dis- 
cuss, either adequately or with any pre- 
tense of depth, the socially desirable crimi- 
nality of monopolistic practices, strikes, 
euthanasia, alienation of affection, suicide, 
birth control, and a dozen other highly 
complicated social problems all within the 
space of a scant 200 pages Mr. Mannheim 
frankly so admits in his introduction, and 
he does do a good job in provoking serious 
thought about a vitally important social 
problem 

JoHN B WAME 

University of Michigan 


` 
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Butts, R. Freeman. A Cultural History 
of Education. Pp. ix, 726. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1947 $400 


Professor Butts has compressed in 650 
pages an amazing amount of information, 
not only about education but about the 
culture of Europe and America over the 
long span from primitive times to the 
present. 

Using the term in the anthropologital 
sense, he describes the cultural setting in 
each of the historical periods as revealed 
by the political, economic, social, and re- 
ligious institutions. He then seeks to show 
how education has been affected by the 
culture pattern, and in turn how it has in- 
fluenced that pattern. He deals only with 
Europe and America, not with Oriental 
cultures. 

The book is divided into two roughly 
equal parts, the first covering the Euro- - 
pean origins of our educational traditions, 
and the second, recent educational tradi- 
tions in Europe and America. Beginning 
with a short chapter on primitive and an- 
cient times, he treats, in the first part, 
Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and the Reformation In 
Part II, the Enlightenment in Europe and 
America (the eighteenth century) is fol- 
lowed by chapters on the nineteenth and 
twentieth cerituries The chapter dealing 
with the culture in each of the centuries js 
followed by a chapter on education. 

The European roots of cultural and edu- 
cational changes which found expression in 
America are traced with clarity and skill. 
The perspective which it gives, in the con- 
sideration of current educational theories, 
is invaluable to one who seeks to compre- 
hend fully the present-day schools of 
thought. Proponents of classical’ and of 
vocational education, the essentialists and 
the progressives, advocates of religious and 
of secular education, all had their counter- 
parts in Europe. Indeed, educational theo- 
ries, methods, and practices originating 
there were quickly reflected in American 
education. In one’ respect America de- 
parted from the European pattern—in the 
development of a free public school sys- 
tem extending from the kindergarten 
through the university. The public edu- 
cation system of the United States in this 
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respect is unique, and represents a new 
conception of education as a social force. 

The dominant note in Europe and 
America in the eighteenth century was re- 
lhigious; this was reflected in the educa- 
tional systems, In the nineteenth century 
there were four trends which had impor- 
tant impact: nationalism, liberalism, indus- 
trialism, and capitalism. Political and eco- 
nomic considerations began to overshadow 
religion in their claims upon men’s inter- 


ests and loyalties. This tendency increased- 


during the twentieth century, until the so- 
cial creeds—fascism, communism, social- 
ism, and democracy—became “rallying 
points. .in much the same way as re- 
ligious treeds .. in the time of the Ref- 
ormation.” All these had their repercus- 
sions on the educational systems in both 
Europe and America. 

Professor Butts attempted a difficult 
task, that of delineating the effect of edu- 
cation upon culture and of culture upon 
education. He has succeeded admirably. 
His Cultural History of Education de- 
serves to be widely read. 

O. C. CARMICHAEL 

New York City 


CANTOR, NATHANIEL. Dynamics of Learn- 


ing. Pp x, 282. Buffalo, N. Y : Foster, 


& Stewart, 1946. $3 00 


From the major premise that democratic 
education should enable men to control 
their own social destiny, Dr Cantor de- 
velops his primary thesis that modern edu- 
cation fails in its task because of inade- 
quate teaching. Its failure is largely in 
not bridging the gap between “information” 
and “knowledge” The crucial educational 
problem arises, he says, because our edu- 
cational process 1s based on the presenta- 
tion of facts and does not engender at the 
same time an appreciation of their mean- 
ing. Education, he continues, is now some- 
thing that is given to the student, rather 
than something that he creates within him- 
self. The book is presented as a contribu- 
tion toward new techniques of teaching 
and learning to correct these shortcomings 
All of the materials are drawn from the 
liberal arts college level. 

In Part I, Dr Cantor elaborates his 
educational, sociological, and psychological 
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ideas that bear upon the educative process 
that he subsequently describes. He also 
outlines his conception of the role of the 
teacher and the responsibility of the stu-` 
dent in the learning-teaching situation. 
Part II, the bulk of the book, describes 
the methods of teaching and classroom con- 
duct that the author contends will result 
in what he would term dynamic learning. 
Pages are devoted to verbatim accounts of 
classroom discussions, and to extracts from 
student papers, all illustrating the opera- 
tion of certain mechanisms of the learning 
process, and the part played by the stu- 
dent The results, Dr. Cantor believes, 
fully justify the claim that the processes 
he analyzes so minutely do achieve out- 
comes vastly different from the traditional 
instructional methods. 

Reaction to this book will unquestion- 
ably be divergent. To many it will seem 
vague, wordy, and ponderous, while others 
will regard it as a pioneer contribution in 
an area where little is known and much 
needs to be learned. To the reviewer, 
who concedes the inadequacies of much 
college level teaching, the volume largely 
fads It offers nothing by way of con- 
trolled proof that the methods and mecha- 
nisms so painstakingly described do, in 
fact, achieve the results that are sought. 
Perhaps they do, but this is not established 
and accordingly the conclusions remain as 
interesting statements of faith. Space lim- 
itations preclude analysis of the methodo- 
logical weaknesses inherent in the presenta- 
tion, or of the stimulating ideas suggested 
by reading these pages. The problem Dr. 
Cantor poses is tremendously significant, 
however, and every serious attempt to 
face it is to be commended. 

Marcom M. WILLEY 

University. of Minnesota 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. Education and 
World Tragedy Pp. vili, 178. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
$2.50. 

Education and World Tragedy is a plea 
for an educational reform These Rush- 
ton Lectures ask: “What have American 
schoolmen to offer for the guiding of man- 
kind?” Then they present a suggestion for 
a short-run program at the college level 
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“to get us through the next two or three 
decades; it is not meant for eternity” 
Finally there is a proposal for a Graduate 


College with the avowed purpose of creat-- 


ing college teachers. “It should be a place 
to reflect upon and to discuss the philoso- 
phy of language and the meaning of litera- 
ture, the social, metaphysical and peda- 
gogical problems arising frorh mathematics, 
theories of science and their application, 
and the uses of history and the other so- 
cial sciences for modern man” (p 157). 
One is reminded of H G. Wells’ “race 
between education and catastrophe” as he 
reads the title chapter’s thirty-three pages 
furnishing the dark compulsion for educa- 
tional improvement Teachers can bring 
about that kind of international tolerance 


and understanding of other civilizations - 


and economic systems that might prevent 
wars, or they can be the hirelings of the 
armed services (as the scientific_research 
men are today). 

Professor Jones calls attention to weak- 
nesses in the positions of the Catholic right 
and the “Great Books” left, respectively, 
among the’ dogmatists of higher education. 
He assails the revival of Western tradi- 
tionalism as the ultimate good, and here 
he is reiterating his stand in his earlier 
Ideas in America where he wntes “I am 
not wise enough ... to rewrite the col- 
lege curriculum, but I am profoundly con- 
vinced that our absorption with the cul- 
ture of Western Europe must go We 
need to learn in all humility how small a 
part we and Europe have played in the 
total history of mankind” He suggests as 
two planks for American colleges z:o stand 
on the study of the problem of Russia and 
the problem of the Orient The other four 
in his platform are: “(1) professional or 
vocational training for all; (2) the study 
of the theory of science and the applica- 
tion of scientific discoveries to our tech- 
nology; (3) the study of representative 
government in the United States and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations; and 
(4) the study of personal relationships in 
modern society.” 

This is a large order, but the time is 
quite possibly short. Certainly, as is 
pointed out, teaching like specialists leads 
only to bigger and better atomic bombs 
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We need to teach like philosophers and we 
are not trained or training for that role 
The philosopher-educator is as much of a 
mirage as the philosopher-king has proven 
to be. 
ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
Rhode Island State College 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


April 15, 1947 
Dear Professor Sellin: 

My attention has been called to a re- 
view of my book, Sctentific Man vs. Power. 
Politics, to be found on pages 135-6 of 
The Annals of March, 1947. 

This review attributes to me a number 
of opinions which, if I had actually ex- 
pressed them, would indeed make rather 
strange reading as coming from a political 
scientist Since, however, even a cursory 
examination of the book under review must 
show that I have expressed the exact op- 
posite of certain opinions attributed to me 
by the reviewer, may I ask that the fol- 
lowing demonstrably false statements of 
fact contained in the review be rectified 
in a subsequent issue of The Annals. 

1. The review states. “Rather grudgingly 
the author admits that political liberalism 
has had certain limited successes in do- 
mestic affairs, but these he holds were 
rather accidental successes, and he asserts 
that all attempts to apply liberalism, rea- 
son, rule of law, and compromise in inter- 
national affairs have been and always will 
be total and dismal failures.” — 

No passage in the book even faintly as- 
serts that the domestic successes of liber- 
alism are of a rather accidental nature. 
On the contrary, it is one of the main 
theses of the book, expressed repeatedly 
and without equivocation, that while the 
domestic successes of liberalism are due to 
the particular intellectual, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing on the do- 
mestic scene during the liberal period, 
liberalism cannot be expected to be suc- 
cessful in a social environment where such 
conditions do not prevail I am referring 
particularly to pages 4, 5, 19, 20, Chapters 
IMI, IV, passim. 

Nowhere in the book is there a state- 
ment to the effect “that all attempts to 
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apply liberalism, reason, rule of law, and 
compromise in international affairs have 
been and always will be total and dismal 
failures.” To take up the question of com- 
promise first, I have stated on pages 106 
to 108 that compromise can be successful 
only where there exists a community of 
rational interests and values within which 
the compromise can operate. I further- 
more pointed out that during the better 
part of the 19th century, these conditions 
favorable to compromise existed on the in- 
ternational scene. Conflicts during that 
period, I said, “could be settled rationally 
through the give and take of compromise.” 
As concerns the rule of law, I have made 
clear: on pages 115 ff. that the rule of law 
cannot be mechanically transplanted from 
the domestic to the international scene, and 
that the rule of law can be expected to 
fulfill its pacifying functions for interna- 
tional society only if the social conditions 
prevail which have made its success pos- 
sible in domestic society. With regard to 
liberalism and reason, I have on pages 217 
ff sketched “the task of reason in the so- 
cial world.” Far from asserting “that all 
attempts to apply Liberalism, reason, . . 
have been and always will be total and 
dismal failures,’ I have pointed to the 
three factors of power, equilibrium, and 
justice as the three factors which can en- 
able man as a moral being to prevail over 
the forces of power politics. 

2. This latter reference disposes also of 
the assertion of the review that I argue for 
“a frank acceptance of power politics in- 
ternationally.” 

3. The review refers to quotations from 
“Karl Marx, Edmund Burke, Elton Mayo, 
Woodrow Wilson, John Fiske, Herbert 
Spencer’ as “all supposedly representing 
the same ‘liberal’ and ‘scientific’ ideas.” 
Karl Marx is nowhere quoted in the book 
as a liberal, but as an antiliberal who 
shares some of the basic assumptions of 
_ liberalism (cf. p. 23, 32, 33, 52, 53, 77, 96, 
116). Edmund Burke is quoted every- 
where, starting with the motto, as one of 
the main writers opposed to the scientific 
spirit in politics (see p. II, 40, 120, 220). 

4. The review asserts that the book 
charges liberalism “with the mistakes in 
foreign policy of Bismarck and Wuhelm 
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II.” Nowhere has this been done. On the 
contrary, while the anti-liberalism of those ' 
two statesmen has been emphasized, it has 
been shown how, despite their generally 
anti-lberal politics, they have shared some 
of the basic assumptions of liberalism (see 
p. 59). 

5. The review states as a fact that I 
“would have men give up the further ac- 
cumulation of scientific facts as a basis 
for judgment, and rely on other sources 
of ‘wisdom,’ such as art, religion, and the 
sense of tragedy in human affairs.” What 
I have asserted through Chapter VIII is 
not that the accumulation of facts is super- 
fluous as a matter of principle, but that it 
cannot serve as a substitute for political 
judgment derived from wisdom, and that 
indeed the statesman endowed with the 
latter faculty has proven himself frequently 
to be superior to the mere collector of 
facts. Nowhere in the book is there the 
slightest reference to art, religion, and the 
sense of tragedy as sources of wisdom 
The review obviously refers to a passage 
on page 123, which deals with the lmita- 
tions of scientism and states that the dis- 
tinction between “what man knows through 
science” and “what he may know through 
other mediums such as religion, phloso- 
phy, and art,” is “qualitative in character 


-and cannot be completely eliminated by the 


quantitative extension of one domain at the 
expense of the-others ” 
Sincerely yours, 
A HANS J MORGENTHAU 
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